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RULES 


Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 





1. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :-— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


II, To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greck inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archzological and topographical interest. 


III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archzxological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 


2, The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. | 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. Im case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer, In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

b 
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4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society; and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6 In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


g. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 


10, All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


12, The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. | 


14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 


xl 


and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 


15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 


16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 


17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 


19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 


20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 


21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be’ elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Mecting. 


23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Mecting. 


24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
s0 proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 


the votes of the majority of those present. 
b 2 


xt 
25, The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the tst of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a payment of £15 t5s., entitling compounders to be 
Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All Members 
elected on or after January 1, 1894, shall pay on election an entrance fee 
of one guinea. 


26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 


28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1 ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 


30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 


31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 


32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 


bait] 


RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
AT 22, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





I, THat the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 

II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian, subject to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee and approved by the 
Council. 

III, That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian or Secretary and reported to the Council at their next 
meeting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society's name. 

V. That all the Society's books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M., when either the Librarian, or in his absence some 
responsible person, shall be in attendance. 


VII. That the Society's books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions :— 


(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three. 
(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 
shall not exceed one month. 
(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 


VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :— 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 
the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 
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(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 
Librarian shall reclaim it, 
(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 


IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances:— — 
(1) Unbound books. 
(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 
(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission, — 
A. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 


borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each additional week, and 
if a book is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Commitiee. 


PROF, PERCY GARDNER. 

REV. H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. 

MR. WALTER LEAF. 

MR. GEORGE MACMILLAN (Afon, Sec.). 

Mr. ERNEST MYERS. 

Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 

Mk. ARTHUR HAMILTON SMITH. 

Mr. E. MAUNDE THOMPSON. 

REV. W. WAYTE (ffon. Librarian), 

Assistant Librarian, MISS HUGHES, to whom, at 22, Albemarle Street 

applications for books may be addressed. 


SESSION 1893—18094. 


General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., for the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at 5 P.M. on the following days :-— | | 

1893, _ 
Monday, October 16, 


18Q4. 
Monday, February 10. 
Monday, April o. 
Monday, June 18 (Annual), 
The Council will meet at 4.30 p.m. on each of the above days. 
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OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR 1893—1894. 
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REY. PROF. LEWIS CAMPBELL. 

ME. SIDNEY COLVIS. 

MR. EDWIN FRESHFIELD, LL.D. 

PROF. PERCY GARDNER, Lirr.D. 

KEV. H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. 

MR. D. B. MONRO, Preverf af Oriel College, | 
Oxford. 7 | 





Council. 
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MR. BERNARD BOSANQUET. MR. R. A. NETL, 
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Bent, J. Theodore (Council), 13, Great Cumberland Place, HW’. 
Bent, Mrs, Theodore, 13, Great Cumberland Piace, 1", 
Revan, E. R., 14, Feauntont Street, Oxford. 
Bickford-Smith, R. A. H., 49, Stanfope Road, Darlington. 
fBikelas, Demetrius, 4, Awe de Babylone, Parts, 
Birdwood, Sir George C. M., C.5.1L., 7, Apsley Terrace, Acton, HW’, 
Blacker, C., 12, Sussex Square, ffyde Park, HW, 
Blomfield, Sir A. W., A.RA., 6, Montagu Place, Montagu Square, WC. 
Blomfield, Mrs. Massie, Port Howse, Alevandria, Egypt. — 
Blore, Rev. Dr., S¢. Stephen's, Caniteréury. 
Bodington, Prof. N., Principal of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Bond, Edward, C.B., LL.D., 64, Princes Square, Bayswater, W, 
Bond, Edward, Fim Sank, Hampstead, NOW. 
Bosanquet, B. (Council), 7, Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea, 5.1", 
Bosanquet, Rev. F. C. T., The Hermitage, Uplyme, Devon. 
Bosanquet, R. Carr, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Bousfield, William, 33, SfanAope Gardens, 5." 
Bowen, Right Hon, Lord, 14, Aléert Hall Mansions, SW, | 
Bowen, Rt. Hon. Sir Gearge F., G.C.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D., Atheneum Club, SW, 
Boyd, Rev. Henry, D.D., Principal of Hertford College, Oxford, 
Bramley, Rev. H. R., Magdalen College, Oxford, 
*Bramston, Rev. J. T., Cufvers Close, Winchester. 
Bramwell, Miss, 73, Chester Square, S. HW’. 
Branteghem, A. van, 28, Awe des Buisson, Aruvelles. 
Brinton, Hubert, Aton College, Hinasor. 
Broadbent, H., Efen Colfege, H'indser. 
*Brodie, E. H., A.MT.S., Grasendale, Malvern, 
Brooke, Rev. A. E., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Brooke, Rev. Stopford A.,1 AWanchester Sguare, WH’. 
Brooksbank, Mrs., Leigh Place, Godstone. 
Brooks, E. J. 
Brown, Prof. G. Baldwin} Tée University, Edinéurgh, 
*Browning, Oscar, King’s College, Cambridge. 
*Bryce, The Right Hon. James, D.C.L., M.P., 54, Portland Place, 1’. 
Bulwer, Sir Henry, K.C.B., 11 Sow Street, Part Lane, 1’, 
*Burn, Rev. Robert, 7riay Colfege, Cambridge. 
Burnet, Prof. J.,1, A/erandra Place, St. Andrews, NB. 
Bury, Prof. J..B., 2riatty College, Dublin, 
Burge, Hubert M. Uarversity College, Oxford. 
Butcher, Prof. S, H., LL.D., The University, Edinburgh. 
Bute, The Marquis of, K.T., 54. John's Lodge, Regent's Park, NW". 
Butler, Arthur J., Weed End, Weybridge. | | 
*Butler, The Rev. H. M., D.D., Master of Trinity Coflere, Cambridge. 
Buxton, F. W., 42, Grosvenor Gardens, 5.1", 
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Buxton, Mrs. Alfred, 5, Afyde Park Street, WW. 
Bywater, Prof. Ingram (Council), 93, Oas/ew Sgvare, 5.1". 
t Bywater, Mrs,, 93, Onslow Sguare, 5S. H. 
Calvert, Rey. Thomas, 15, d/jany Villas, Hove, Brighton. 
fCalvocoressi, L. M., Messrs. Railé Bros., Mellor’s Buildings, Exchange Street East, 


Cameron, Dr. James, Aegistrar of the University, Capetown. 
Campbell, Rev. Prof. Lewis, (V.P.), 35, Kensington Court Mansions, IW, 
Campbell, Mrs, Lewis, 35, Aeasingion Cowrt Mansions, W. 
{ Canterbury, The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord Archbishop of, Laméeth Palace, SE. 
Capes, Rev. W. W., Branshett, Liphook, Hants. 
Carapdnos, Constantin, Député, Athens. 
Carey, Miss, 13, Cofossenm Terrace, Regent's Park, NOW. 
*Carlisle, A. D., Hatleyéury College, Heriford. 
Carlisle, Miss, ‘High Lawn, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
TCarr, Rev. A., Si. Sebastian's Vicarage, Wokingham. 
TCarmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson, Castlerrafe, Doiphinion, NF. 
Carstens, C. C., fowa College, Grinnell, Jowa, USA, 
Carter, Frank, ‘St, Paul's School, West Kensington, W 
Cartwright, T. B., Aractley Howse, Brackley, Northamptonshire. 
Cates, Arthur, 12, Fert ferrace, Regen?’s Park, NOW. 
Cave, Lawrence T., 13, Lowndes Sovare, 5. W. 
Chambers, C. Gore, The Granunar School, Bedford, 
Chambers, Charles D., The Steps, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 
Chance, Frederick, 51, Prince's Gate, 5. 
Chavasse, A. 5., Acnipsey, Worcestershire. 
tChawner, G., Atug’s College, Cambridge. 
{Chawner, W., Evrmannel College, Cambridse. 
Cheetham, ]. Cc. M., £yford Park, Bourton-on-the- Water, Gloucestershire. 
*Christie, R. C., Arvésden, Bagshot, Surrey. 
Christian, J. Heary, 18, Devonshire Place, Portland Place, V. 
Christian, Rev. G., Nedgate, Uppingham, 
Clark, W. Gilchrist, care of Mffss Talbot, 42, Gresvencr Koad, 5. WU’. 
TClarke, Hyde, 32, 5%. George's Sguare, S.W’. 
Clarke, Joseph Thacher, 3, Coffege Road, Harrow, NW’. 
Clauson, A. C., 12, Part Place Villas, Paddington, W’. 
Clarke, Somers, 22, Wittehall Court, SV, 
Clay, C. F., 38, Greai Ormend Sirect, WC. 
Clerke, Miss Agnes, 68, Aedelife Sqouare, S. W. 
Cobbold, Felix T., The Lodge, Felrxstowe, Suffolk. 
*Cobham, C. Delaval, A.B. Commissioner, Larnaca, Crprus. 
Cohen, Mrs., 3, Qevenshire Place, Portiand Place, W. 
Colby, Rev, Dr., 12, Ailishoroueh Terrace, Jifracomébe. 
Cole, A. C., 64, Pertiand Place, W. 
Colfox, William, Hestmead, Aridport. 
Colvin, Sidney (V.P.), Sritish Afusewm, WC. 
Collins, J. Churton, 61, Zerrington Sguare, WC. 
Colvill, Miss Helen H., Overdaly, Shertiands, Kent. 
Compton, Rev. W.C., The Colfere, Dower. 
Conroy, Sir John, Bart., F.R.S., Balliol College, Oxford, 
*Constantinides, Prof. M., care af Major-Gen, Rogers, 24, Bassett Road, N. Kensington, WH’, 
Conybeare, F. C., 13, Verkam Gardens, Oxford. 
Conway, W. M., 21, Clanricarde Gardens, Bayswater, W’. 
Cook, Arthur Barnard, 7rintly College, Cambridge. 
Cookson, C., 54 Paul's School, West Kensingion, W. 
Cookson, C. A., C.B., H B.M. Consul, A/ermna'ria, 
Coolidge, Rev. W. A. B., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Cordery, J..G,, C.5.I. 
Corgialegno, M., 21, Pemdridge Gardens, W’, 
Cornish, C. J., 54. John’s College, Oxford. 
Courtney, W. L., 53, Ae/sise Park, NW. 





Courtenay, Miss, 34, Brompton Sguare, 5.W. 
Covernton, J. G., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Covington, W. H. W., The Vicarage, Brompton, 5.1 
Covington, Rev. Prebendary, The Vicarage, Brompton, S.W. 
Cowper, The Right Hon. Earl, K.G., Panshanger, Hertfora 
Craik, George Lillie, 2, H’es/ Halkin Street, 5. , 
Crawley, Alfred Ernest, 54. John's School, Leatherhead. 
Crewdson, Wilson, 60, Cowrijield Gardens, 5.W", 
Crockett, John D., Union Place, Dungannon, Co. Tyrone. 
Crosfield, Miss Margaret C., Undercrof?, Ketgate. 
Crossman, C. S., New College, Oxford. 
Curtis, Rey. Canon, Constantinople. 
Cust, H. J. C., M.P., Lvlesmere, Salop. 
Cust, Lionel, 43, Park Lane, 5.1’. 
Cust, Miss Beatrice, 13, eclesfon Sguare, 5. 
Dakyns, H. G. (Council), Higher Coomée, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Danson, J. T., F.S.A., Grasmere, £.5.0. 
David, W. 
David, Rev. W. H., Aelly College, Tavistock, 
Davidson, H. O. D., Harrew, NL". 
Davies, Rev. Gerald 5., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Davies, T. Harold, University College, Oxford. 
Deibel, Dr., care of Messrs. Asher, Berlin. 
Delamarre, Jules, 4, /mpasse Reyer-Coliard, Paris. 
De Saumarez, Lord, Shirudiand Park, Coddenham, Suffolk. 
*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles W., Bart., M.P., 76, Sloane Sf, 5.1. 
Dill, S., Montpelier, Malone Road, Belfast. 
Dillon, Edward, 13, Upper PAiliimore Gardens, 1" 
Dimsdale, M. 8., Atag’s College, Caméridge. 
Dobson, Miss, 77, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, 5S. W’. 
Donaldson, James, LL.D., Principal of The University, 54. Andrews. 
Donaldson, Rev. 5. A., Eton College, Winetsor, 
Drisler, Prof. Henry, Colwmibia College, New York, U.S.A. 
Drummond, Allan, 7, Eantsmore Gardens, 5. HW’, 
Duchitaux, M. V., 12, Awe de PEchanderte, d Kets, 
Duckworth, H. T. F., Merten College, Oxford. 
Duhn, Prof. von, University, Heideibery. 
Duke, Roger, 8, Newille Terrace, Onslow -Sguare, SW, 
+Dunham, Miss, 37, Last TAirty-Siath Street, New York. 
Durham, The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of, Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland. 
Dyer, Louis (Council), 68, Bandury Koad, Oxford. 
Dyson, Rev. Frank, The College, sia 
Earl, Mrs. A. G., Ferexr Mall, Ji 
Edwards, G. M. Rides Serer College, Cambridge. 
Egerton, Mrs. Hugh, 11, Tite Sireet, Chelsea, S.W, 
+Egerton, Edmund H., C.B., H.B.M. Minister, British Legation, Athens, Greece. 
Eld, Rev. F. J., 7#¢ Grammar School, Worcester, 
+Ellis, Robinson (Council), Triatty College, Ozford. 
Elwell, Levi H., AmAersi College, Amherst, Mass. 
Ely, Talfourd (Council), 73, Pardiament Hill Road, Hampstead, NW. 
Emens, Edgar A., Syracuse University, New York, 
Erichsen, Miss Nelly, Grove Coffage, Upper Tooting, 5.4. 
Eumorfopoulo, A.,1, Aenstugion Park Gardens, W, 
Evans, A. J. (Council), 33, Holywell, Oxford. 
Evans, Sir John, K.C.B., D.CL., F.R.S., Mark Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 
Evans, Lady (Council), Vest Mfrils, Hemel Hempstead. 
Eve, H. W., 37, Gerdon Square, WC. 
Farnell, L. R., Eavter College, Oxford. 
Farrar, Rev. Canon A. 5., Durham. 
Farrow, Frederic R., 2, ew Court, Carey Street, H.C, 
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*Fearon, Rev. W. A., D.D., The Coffee, Winchester. 
Fenning, W. D., Maileyiury College, Hertford. 
Firminger, W. K., Merton College, Oxford. 

Field, Rev. T. , King’s School, Canterbury, 
tFitzmaurice, Lady Edmond, Lefrh, Bradford-on-Aven. 

Fitz-Patrick, Dr. T., 30, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W’. 

Flather, J. H., Caméridge. 

Flecker, Rev. W. H:, D.C.L., Close Memortal School, Cheltenham, 

Flower, Wickham, Old Swan House, Chelsea, 5.0. 
Forbes, W. H., Palifol College, Oxford. 

Ford, His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Francis Clare, G.C.B., G.C.M.(;, H.B.M. 

Ambassador, frifish Embassy, Constantinople. 

Fowler, Harold N., Ph.D., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, U_S. A. 
*Fowler, Rev. Professor, President of Corpus CAristt College, Uxyora. 

Fowler, W. Warde, Linceln College, Oxford. 
+Franks, A. W., F.R.S., Aritish Musenm, WC. 

Frazer, J. G., Trinity College, Caméridge. 

Freeman, C. E., Parkhouse, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, 
*Freshfield, Douglas W., 1, Airiie Gardens, Campden Aili, 1. 
+Freshfield, Edwin, LL.D. (V. P.), §, Gané Buildings, E.C. 

Freston, Henry W., £agle’s Nest, Prestwich, Lancashire. 

*Fry, F. J., Eversiey, Leigh Wood, Clifton. 

+Furley, J. 5., 10, Coflege Sireet, Winchester. 

Furneaux, L. R., Aossall School, Fleetwood. 

Furneaux, Rev. W. M., Aepfon Hall, Burton-on-Trent, 
+Gardner, E. A., British School, Athens. 

*+Gardner, Prof. Percy, Litt. D. (V.P.), 12, Canteriury Road, Oxford. 
Gardner, Miss Alice, 1, Granchester Meadows, Cambridge. 

Gardner, Samuel, Catdurst, Aforrow-on-fhe- Fill, 

Gardner, W. Amory, Grofen, Massachusetts, OS A. 

Geddes, Sir W. D., Principal of the University, Aberdeen. 

Gibbs, F. W., Q.C., C.B., 24, Mfownr Street, H. 

Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D., Cusfle-rae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

Giles, P., Znvenanwel College, Camirtage. 

Gilkes, A. H., The College, Dudwich, S.E. 

Gilliat, Rev. E., Marrew, VL’. 

Gilman, D. C., President of Joins Hopiins Untversity, Baltimore, ULS_A. 

Glazebrook, Rev. M. G., Citffen College, Bristol, 

- Godden, Miss Gertrude M., Xidgfeld, H’iméledon, 

Goodhart, Prof H. C., The Unfversity, Fdindurch. 

Goodrich, Prof. 5. F., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., U.S.A, 

Goodrich, Prof, F. J., 4ifon, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Goodwin, Prof. W. W., D.C.L., Harvard Coflere, Cambridge, Mass., U.S A. 

Gore, Rev. C., 

Gow, James, Litt.D., High School, Nottingham. 

Gower, Lord Ronald, Stafford House, St. James's, S. 1, 

Granger, F. S., University College, Noftinghant. 

Graves, A. 5., Felsted School, Essex. 

Gray, Rev. H. B., Aradfela College, Berks. 

Greenwell, Rev. Canon, F.R.5S., Durham. 

Greenwood, J. G., LL.D., 34, Fares Read, Eastbourne, 

Griffith, G. Afarrew, NH’. 

Guillemard, W. G., Harrow, VW’. 

Hadley, W. 5., Peméroke College, Cambridge. 

Hadow, W. H., H’orcester College, Oxford. 

Haggenbotham, Miss, 3216, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, USA. 

Haig, James R., Union Club, Trafalgar Square, SH, 

Haigh, A. E., 2, Crick Koad, Oxford. 

Hales, Rev. C. T., Aysearth School, Newton-le- Willows, R.S.O. Yorks. 

Hall, Rev. F. H., Orie! Coflege, Oxford. 

Hall, Miss 5. E., 15, Srootsiade, Cambridge. 
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Hall, Rev. F.J., Wymondiey House, Stevenage, Herts. 
Hall-Dare, Francis, 10, Bury Street, St. James's, 5.1. 
Hallam, G. H., The Park, Harrow, N.W. 
Hamerton, P. G., 13, Awe Motsson-Desroches, Parc des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine. 
+Hammond, B. E., Trinity College, Cambridge’ ‘ | 
Hardcastle, Wilfrid, Beechenden, Hampstead, NOW. 
Hardie, W. Ross, Ballito! College, Oxford. 
Hardinge, Miss. 
Hardwich, J. M., St. John's College, Cambridge. 
*Harrison, Charles, 29, Lennox Gardens, 5. 14, 
+Harrison, Miss J. E. (Council), 13, fardstow Mansions, Earls Court, 5. H. 
Harrower, Prof. John, Tie University, Aberdeen, 
Hartshorne, B. F., 41, im Park Gardens, Chelsea, 5.W. 
Haslam, §., Tie School, Uppingham. 
Haussoullier, B., 80, Awe de Rennes, Parts. 
+Haverfield, F. J., Christ Church, Oxford. 
Hawes, Miss E. P., 89, Oxford Terrace, H’. 
+Hay, C. A., 127, Afarley Street, 1 
Hay, A. T., Susser County Clud, Brighton. 
+Haynes, Miss Lucy, 7, Thernfon Hill, Wimbledon, 
Hayter, Angelo G. K., 74, ddelatde Road, N.W, 
Headlam, Rev. A. C., Ad! Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Headlam, C. J. 5., 7riatty Hall, Cambridge. 
Headlam, J. W., 6, Eidon Road, Kensington, He, 
Headlam, W. G., Aine’s College, Caméridge. 
Heard, Rev. W. A., Fettes College, Edinéurgh. 
tHeathcote, W. E., 114, Edury Street, SW’, . 
Heberden, C. B., Srasenose College, Oxford. 
Hedgeock, Mrs. Harrison, 21, Caversham Road, N.1W, 
Herschell, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 46, Grosvenor Gardens, 5.1’. 
Heydemann, Dr. Heinrich, The University, Halle. 
Heyer, G., Zhe College, Weymouth, 
Hicks, John Power, Cliffon Ledge, Blomfield Road, Maida Hull, H. 
Hicks, Rev. E. L., 21, Leaf Square, Pendleton, Manchester. 
Higgins, Alfred, 16, Arng Street, Poriman Square, W, 
Hill, George F., 23, Acwplay Koad, Hampstead, NW’. 
fHill, Arthur, British Vice-Consul, Athens, Greece. 
Hirschfeld, Prof. Gustave, Ph.D., Mitel Tragheim 25, Xonigséerg, Germany. 
Hobhouse, Walter, CArist Church, Oxford, 
Hodgson, F. C., Education Department, Whutehall, SW, 
+Hodgson, J. Stewart, 1, dudley Sguare, IV, 
Hogarth, David G. (Council), Wagdalen College, Oxford, 
Holden, Rev. H. A., LL.D. (V.P.), 20, Reaclife Square, S.W. 
Holiday, Henry, Oat Tree Howse, Branch Hill, Hampsteaa, NOW", 
Holland, Miss Emily, 27, Hemejield Road, Wimdbledon. 
Hollway-Calthrop, H. C., Stantoe Hall, King's Lyan, 
Housley, Samuel J., Dowastde, Epson. 
Hornby, Rev. J. J., D.D., Provost of Eton College, Windsor. 
+Hort, Arthur F., The Moat, Harrow, 
Howorth, Sir Henry H., K.C.LE., M.P., Bentclife, Eccles, Manchester, 
Huddart, Rev, G. A. W., Atrélington Rectory, Bedale, Yorks. 
Hiigel, Baron Friedrich von, 4, ffolford Nead, Hampstead, NW 
Hughes, Rev. W. Hawker, /erws College, Oxford, 
Hughes, Miss C., 22, A/demarie Sireet, 1. 
Hutton, Miss C. A., 18, Cheyne Cort, Chelsea, S. W. 
Image, Selwyn, 6, Seuthampion Street, Bloomsbury, WC. 
Ingram, J. K., LL.D., Trindty College, Dublin. — 
flonides, Alex. A., 1, Molland Park, HW’, 
lonides, Luke A., 17, Upper Phillimore Gardens, Kensingion, W. 
Jackson, Henry, Litt.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Jackson Rev. Blomfield, 29, Mectlendurch Square, WC 
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Jackson, Rev. W. W., Aector of Exeter College, Oxford, 
James, A. C, Eton College, Windsor. 
*James, The Rev. H.A., Principal af The College, Cheltenham. 
James, M. R., Avag’s College, Cambridge. 
James, Rev. 5. R., fon College, Windsor. | 
Jannaris, Professor A. N., Fern Cottage, Vale of Health, Hampstead, NW. 
Jeans, Rev. G. E., Sherwell, Newport, /sle of Wight. 
*Jebb, Prof. R. C., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., M.P. (President), Springfield, New suants 
Cambridge. 
Jenkin, Miss M. L,, 60, Afigh Siree?, Wiméledon, 
Jenkinson, F. J. H., Trintty College, Cambridge. 
Jenner, Louis Leopold C. A., Trinity College, Oxford. 
Jenner, Miss Lucy A., The Palace House, Bishop's Waltham, Hants. 
Jevons, F. B. (Council), 7he Castle, Durham. 
Jex-Blake, Miss, Girton College, Cambridge. 
Jobling, G. C., Zrefer College, Oxford, 
Jones, H. Stuart, 7rinity College, Oxford. 
Keep, R. P., Ph.D., Free Academy, Nerwich, Conu., U.S.A. 
Keltie, ].5., Gleadevon House, Compayne Gardens, ampstead, NH. 
Kemp-Welch, Mrs., Zhe Mead Howse, Campden Afril, 1. 
Kennedy, Kev. John, Grammar School, Aldenham, Elstree, Herts, 
Kenyon, F. G,. (Council), Srifish Museum, WC. 
Ker, Prof. W. P., 95, Gower Street, H.C. 
Kerr, Prof. Alexander, .Wadtson, Wrsconsin, U.S.A, 
Keser, Dr. J., 11, Afarley Street, Cavendish Square, 1". 
Kieffer, Prof. John B., 232, Lancaster Avenue, Lancaster, Pu., U.S.A. 
King, J. E., Grammar School, Manchester. 
King, Rev. J. R., 54 Peter's Vicarage, Oxford. 
King, Mrs, Wilson, 19, /fighjield Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 
Krohn, H. A., 103, Cannon Street, E.C. 
Lacaita, Sir James, K.C.M.G., F/orence, and Athenaum Ciub, 3.1". 
Lambros, Spiridion, Athens, 
Lang, Andrew, LL.D., 1, Mfarfoes Na, Kensington, HW’. 

*Lang, K. Hamilton, C.M.G., Offeman Sank, 26, Throgmorten St, £.C. 

Langhorne, Rev. J., Lamderhiurst Vicarage, Kent. 

Lathbury, Miss Mary, 19, Ling field Road, Wimbledon, 5. HW’. 

Lautour, Miss de, 35, /farcowri Terrace, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
Lawford, Frederick le Breton, 65, Fifzjohns Avenue, Aampstead, VW. 
Lawrence, Edwin, 10, Aensingion Palace Gardens, WV. 

Layard, Sir Austen Henry, G.C.B., 1, Queen Anne's Sireel, WH’. 

Leaf, Mrs, C. J., 6, Swssexr Place, Regent's Park, NOW. 

Leaf, Herbert, 7ée Green, Mariborough, 

} Leaf, Walter, Litt. D., (Council), 6, Susser Place, Regenf's Park, NW’. 

Legge, Miss, 3, Aed/e Road, Oxford. 

Lecky, Mrs., 38, Casfow Gardens, 5.1. 

Leeper, Alexander, Harden of Trinity College, Meloourne. 
Leichtenstein, Moritz, Fairfield, Tooting, 5S. HW". 

Leigh, Rey. A. Austen, Provost of Avag's College, Camtbridge. 
Leigh, W. Austen, Aug's College, Cambridge. 

Leighton, Sir Frederick, Bart., P.R.A., olfand Park Road, YH’, 
Lewis, Miss Agnes Ellen, Vewntam College, Cambridge. 

Lewis, Harry, 51, Welland Park, Kensington, W. 

t Lewis, Mrs. 5. 5., Castle-trae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge 

+ Lewis, Prof. T. Hayter, 12, Acuninefon Gardens Square, HH’, 

#*Leycester, Mrs. Rafe, 6, Cheyne Wolk, 5.1, 

*Liddell, Very Rev. H. G,, D.D,, The Hood Howse, Ascot, Berks. 
Lindley, Miss Julia, 10, Avdbrook Terrace, Shooter's Ail! Rat, SE. 
Lindley, William, 10, Afdbroek Terrace, Shooter's Hill Rd., SE. 
Lingen, The Right Hon. Lord, K.CB,, 13, Hetherdy Gardens, 5.H’. 
Lister, Reginald, Aritts’ Lervation, Athens, Greece. 

Litchfield, R. B., 31, Acasingfon Square, 1", 
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Livingstone, Rev. KR. G., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Lloyd, Miss A. M., Cayfhorpe Hall, Grantham, 
Llayd-Roberts, H., 1, Pump Court, Temple, £.C. 

TLock, Rev. W., Keble College. Oxford. 

Lockyer, J. Norman, F.R.S., 16, Pea-y-Wern Road, South Aensingioa, 5. 1". 
Long, Prof. Albert Limerick, Roéert College, Constantinaple. 

Loring, Frederick R., care of Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, Afass., OS.A. 
Loring, William, Sv. Mary's Lodge, Ewshott, Farnham. 

*Lubbock, The Right Hon. Sir John, Bart., M.P., High Elms, Hayes, Kent. 

Luce, Rev. E., 2, Crescent Terrace, Brighton. 

Ludlow, T. W., Cottage Lawn, Yonters, New York, 

Lupton, J. M., T#e Colleve, Maridorouga. 

Lupton, Miss M., 7 £arl’s Terrace, Kensington, HW’. 

Luxmoore, H. E., Eton College, Windsor. ‘ 

Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. E., Matieyoury College, Hertford. 

Lyttgoe, A. M., c/o. Messrs. Sariag Aros,, 5, Hishopsgate Within, ELC. 
*Macan, R. W., Unfoersity College, Oxford. 

Macdonald, Miss Louisa, 62, Gener Sireet, WC. 

MacEwen, Rev. Alex. Robertson, 4, H’oodside Place, Glasgew. 

McGillivray, J. Pittendrigh, 207 West Campéell Street, Glasgow. 

Macmillan, Alexander, 21, Pertiand Place, 1. 

*Macmillan, George A. (Hon. Sec,), 29, fedford Sf, Covent Garden, WC, 
Macmillan, Mrs. George A., 19, Earls’ Terrace, Kensington, W. 
Macmillan, M. C., 52, Cadovan Place, 5. 

Macnaghten, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 3, Vew Sgware, Lincofa's fan, WC. 
Mackennal, Miss E. M., Secchwood, Bowdon, Cheshire. 

McDaniel, J. H., Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 
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The Publications of the Archaeological Society, AfAews. 
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Aaitimore, U'SLA, 

The Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Comawil Street, H’. 

Mnemosyne (care of Mr. E. J. Brill), Letden, Aolland. 
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JOURNALS, &c., SUBSCRIBED FOR. 
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Eheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. 

Neue Philologische Rundschaw. 

Hermes. Zeitschrift fir klassische Philologie. 
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IX THE 


LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 


JANUARY 1804. 


Antike Denkwiiler herausgegeben vom K.D, Archiiol Institut. Vol. [. and Vol. 
Il. Heft 1. . Fol. Berlin. 1887-1892. 

Apollonios de Rhodes. Les Argonautiques, Traduction francaise par H. de la 
Ville de Mirmont. 8vo. Eordeaux et Paris. 1892. 

Aristophanes. The Wasps, with Introduction and Notes by W.W. Merry. Part 
l. Introduction and Text. 8vo. Oxford. 1893. 

Aristophanes, Vespae cum prolegomenis et commentariis edidit J. van Leeuwen, 
Roy. 8vo. Lugduni-Bat. 1893, 

Aristotle. Constitution of Athens, Revised Text with Introduction, Notes, é&c., 
by J. E, Sandys. Svo. London and New York. 1595, 

Baedeker's Handbook of Greece. 8vo. Leipzig. 1894. 

Baumeister (A.). Denkmialer des Elassischen Alterthums, Lief. 1-66. 4to, 
Miinchen and Leipzig. 15854-1895. 

Beloch (E.). Griech. Geschichte. Vol. 1. 8vo. 

BickfordSmith (R. A. H.). Greece under King George. 6vo. London. 
1893. 

Bruchmann (C. F. H.). Epitheta Deorum quae apud Poetas Graecos Leguntur. 
Imp. 8vo, Leipzig. 1895. 

Brunn (H.). Griechische Gitterideale. Roy. 8vo. Miinchen. 18953, 

Brunn (H.). Griechische Kunstgeschichte. Istes Boch. Die Anfinge und dic 
Alteste decorative Kunst. Roy. 8vo. Miinchen. 1893. 

Curtius (E.). Stadtgeschichte der Athen. §Svo. Berlin. 1891. 

Curtius (E.) and Kaupert (J. A.) Karten von Attika. Text, 4to, Berlin, 
1881-9. Atlas, Fol. Berlin. 1881-05. 

Dumon (K.). Ad Vitruvi v. §, reprinted from Mnemosyne. Imp. 8vo. Lugd. 
Bat. 1892. : 

Edmonds (Mrs.). Rhigas Pheraios the Protomartyr of Greek Independence. A 
Biographical Sketch. 8vo. London. 1890, 

Edmonds (Mrs). Kolokotronés Klepht and Warrior, translated from the Greek. 
Preface by Mons. J. Gennadius. §vo. London. 1892. 

Engelmann (Dr. KR.) and W. C. F. Anderson. Pictorial Atlas to Homer's Iliad 
and Odyssey. Fol. London. 1892. 

Freeman (E. A.). History of Sicily. Vols. 1.-I1I. §vo. London. 1891-32. 

—_—_—_——— History of Federal Government. Ed. Bury. 8vo. London. 
1893. 

Furtwangler (A). Meisterwerke der Griech. Plastik. §8vo. SHerlin. 1893. 
Atlas of xxxii. Plates. Folio. 1893. | 

Harrison (Miss J. E.). Introductory Studies in Greek Art. 2nd Edition. §&vo. 
London. 1892. 
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Head (B, V.). Catalogue of tho Greek Coins of Ionia in the British Museum, Svo. 
London. 1892. | 
Helbig (W.). Das Homerische Epos aus den Denkmalern erliutert. Imp. dvo. 


Leipzig. 1587. 
Holm (Ad. Griechische Geschichte. Vol. IV. Svo. Berlin. 15894. 
Homer. The Iliad translated by J. G. Cordery. §vo. London, 1892. 
Hymni Homerici. Codicibus denuo collatis recemsuit A. Goodwin. Fol. 
Oxonii. 1893. 
Klein (W.). Euphronios. Svo. Wien. 1886. 
Lang (A.). Homer and the Epic. Svo. London and New York. 1895. | 
Manitius (M.), Philologisches aus alten Bibliothekskatalogen (bis 1500, 
Rheinisches Museum). 8vo. Frankforton Main, 1592. 
Meyer (Ed.). Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, lster Band. Zur ilteren 
griechischen Geschichte. 8vo, Halle, 1892. 
Miller (Iwan von), Handbuch der Klassischen Altertums-Wissenschaft. Impe- 
rial Svo, 
Vol. I. Kinleitende und Hilfs-Disziplinen. 
Vol UL. Griechische und Lateinische Sprachwissenschaft. 
Vol. IV. 1. Die Griechischen Staats- und Rechts-altertiimer von Dr, 
Georg Busolt. 
2, Die Griech. Privat-altertiimer und Kriegs-altertiimer von 
Dr. I. von Miiller and Dr. Adolf Bauer. 
5. Die Rimischen Staats- und Kriegs-altertiimer von Dr. H. 
Schiller und die Rimischen Privat-altertiimer von Dr, 
M. Voigt. . 
Vol. V. 1. Geschichte der Antiken Naturwissenschaft und Philoso- 
phie von Dr. 8. Giinther and Dr. W. Windelband. 
$. Die Griechische Kultus-altertiimer von Dr. Paul Stengel 
und Das Biihnenwesen der Griech, und der Riimer von 
Dr, Gustav Oehmichen. 
Vol. VII. Griechische Litteraturgeschichte von W. Christ. 
Vol.VULL. Rémische Litteraturgeschichte von Dr. M. Schanz. 
Petrie (W. Flinders). Medum. 4to, London. 1892. | 
Perrot (G.) and Chipiez (E.). L'Art dans l'Antiquité. Vols. II11-V. Paris. 
1885-18900. 
Plato. ‘The Dialogues translated with Analyses and Introduction by B. Jowett. 
5 Vols. 3rd Ed. 8vo, Oxford. 1892. | 
Poole (R. 8.). Catalogue of the Coins of Alexandrian and the Nomes. Svo. 
London. 1892. » 
Kidgeway (W.). Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards. vo. 
Cambridge. 1892. | : 
Rischer (W. H.). Auefiihrliches Lexicon der Griechischen und Romischen 
Mythologie (continuing), Imp. Sve. Leipaig. 1884-1895. 
Sepp (8.). Die Philosophische Richtung des Cornelius Celaus. Svo, Freising. 
1892. 
Smith (A. H.). Catalogue of Sculpture in the Greek and Roman Departments 
of the British Museum. Si) London, 1892. ; 
Smith (Sir W.), Wayte (W.) and Marindin (G. E.). Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, Vol. 1V. 8vo. London, 1891. 
Tozer (H. F.), Selections from Strabo. 8vo. Oxford, 1893. 
Wright (J. H.). The Date of Cylon. A Study in early Athenian History. vo. 
Boston, 1592. 


______-__— _Herondaea. Pamphlet. 8vo. Boston. 1893. 


Che Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 


SESSION 1891-92. 


THE first General Meeting was held on October tgth, 1891, Professor 
Jebb, M.P., President, in the chair. 

Mr. Penrose read a paper ‘On the Old Hecatompedon.’ The object 
of the paper was to show that there was a temple named the Hecatom- 
pedon, which occupied the site of the present Parthenon, and that the 
great sub-basement wall on the south side of the Parthenon had formed 
part of it, and that this older Hecatompedon existed before the Persian 
invasion—an opinion which has been recently controverted by those who 
after Dr. Dérpfeld, had argued that the wall in question had been built by 
Cimon, the son of Miltiades. (See Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xii. 
Pp. 275.) 

Mr. Louis Dyer read a paper ‘On the Vitruvian Account of the Greek 
Stage.’ With the help of Fra Giocondo of Verona, Mr. Dyer had altered 
his view since, following Dumon and others, he had maintained that the 
Vitruvian account of the Greek stage was incomprehensible (_/oura/ of 
Hellentc Studies, Vol. xii. p. 356). 


The Second General Meeting was held on February 22nd, 1892. FPro- 
fessor Jebb, M.P., President, in the chair. | 

Professor Gardner read a paper ‘On the Chariot Group of the 

Mausoleum,’ adopting and enforcing the view of Stark and Wolters that 

the figures of Mausolus and Artemisia could not have stood in the great 

quadriga which surmounted the monument. The writer pointed out (1) 

that Pliny speaks only of a chariot, not of any person in it; (2) that there 
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are reasons both in custom and art why the chariot should be empty ; (3) 
that in any case the two figures we possess could not have occupied the 
chariot, being far too small in proportion to the horses and the wheel of the 
chariot ; (4) that their attitude is not that of persons driving horses, nor is 
their drapery at all moved by the wind which the chariot would meet; (5) 
that in the chariot they would be practically invisible from below, the 
monument being 140 feet high, and the heads of the statues almost on a 
level with those of the horses. The writer suggested that the chariot was 
a mere decorative architectural work, and that the two statues, by some 
great artist, stood inside the building (journal of Hellenic Studtes, 
Vol. xiii. p. 188). 

Mr. A. S. Murray pointed out that the statues and the chariot came from 
the same bed of stone, and that a depression in the side of one of the 
figures seemed to have been intended to hold the rail of the chariot. 

Mr. A. H. Smith and Dr. Perry also took part in the discussion. 

After a reply from Professor Gardner, Mr. H, B, Walters read a paper 
‘On the Trident of Poseidon.’ In accordance with the theory that many 
mythological difficulties might be explained as arising from decorative 
motives misunderstood or developed, the writer's object was to show that 
Poseidon's trident might be merely an evolution from a different form 
( Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiii. p: 13). 


The Third General Meeting was held on April trth, 1892, Mr. E. 
Maunde Thompson, V.P., in the chair. 

The Rev. A. C. Headlam read a paper describing a very ancient 
Christian church situated at a place called Koja Kalessi, in the Byzantine 
province of Isauria, or Cilicia Trachea (Supplementary Papers, No. 2, 
1893). 

A discussion followed, in which the Greek Minister, Mr. H. H. Statham, 
Mr. R. W. Schultz, and others took part. 

Mr. L. Dyer read a paper ‘On the Intervention of Athena in Heroic 
Affairs, which was in substance as follows: The poets yield a more 
consistent picture of Athena than of Zeus, Dionysus, or Artemis. Poetry 
and Philosophy, as well as Ritual, were members in which the spirit of 
Greek religion lived and moved, giving the power of growth—a power 
possessed in the highest degree by Poetry, and in the least degree by 
Ritual, which may, therefore, be called the skeleton of Greek religion. 
The Athena of local worship, in Attica and elsewhere, grew into the 
universal goddess of skill and resource in adventure and war. She showed 
men how to be themselves for good or for evil according to their character. 
The essentially spiritual quality of her intervention is shown in the first 
four books of the Odyssey, where she awakens and guides the mind of war 
and adventure in Telemachus, and appears as the spiritualized counterpart 
of Athena xovporpodos. If the first two books record his LeArjahre, the 
third and fourth give his Handerjatre.. What Athena-Mentor and 
Telemachus say to each other may be regarded as a dramatization of the 


boy’s awakening to manhood, where his higher and heaven-descended 
self speaks with the heaven-sent voice of Athena. Mentor, as Mentor, 
does not concern the story at all, Fénelon’s ‘Télémaque’ to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The goddess wears Mentor’s shape like a loose garment 
about her, and he serves only to keep before us the reality of Athena's 
heavenly guidance. When there is a conflict between dramatic consist- 
ency and the essentially spiritual character of Athena's intervention, the 
former, not the latter, is sacrificed, as in the twenty-second Odyssey. 
There Athena-Mentor, having summoned Odysseus to stand by her and 
see what she can do, suddenly takes the shape of a swallow, and gives her 
promised aid by renewing Odysseus’ courage, and by crazing the suitors’ 
minds, The real nature of Athena’s help to Odysseus is also shown 
elsewhere by the contrast between what it enabled him to do and the little 
he accomplished without it. He had_recourse to Athena only once 
between his departure from Troy and his shipwreck in Phacta. She 
prompted his clever escape from Polyphemus; elsewhere he invariably falls 
far below himself, showing bad generalship, bad seamanship, and finally 
incurring the displeasure of AZolus as one under the ban of Heaven. 
Space forbids further and detailed examination of Homer and the 
tragedians, or an account of the promptness of Athena-Nike in the career 
of Heracles. Everywhere she is consistently shown to represent the voice 
of wisdom in practical affairs. This is what Eustathius means by 
identifying her with @perneats or practical wisdom. 


The Annual Meeting was held on June 2oth, 1992. Professor Jebb, 
President, in the chair. 

The following Report was read by the Hon. Secretary on behalf of the 
Council :— 

The history of the Society during the past session has been marked by 
no striking event, As usual two parts of the /ewrna/ have been published 
and have contained excellent contributions upon various departments of 
Greek study. 

The scheme mentioned in last year’s Report for the loan of lantern 
slides to members lecturing on Greek archeology is now in working order, 
and has evidently given general satisfaction, It is proposed, as opportunity 
offers, to make additions to the collection of slides, so that in course of time 
it may be fairly complete in every department. And the Council are pre- 
pared to consider suggestions for making slides from any of the photographs 
which have been placed at their disposal, or to authorise members to 
have slides made on their own account. To these photographs some 
important additions have been made during the past year, including all Mr. 
Stillman’s Athenian negatives (enlargements of some of which had previously 
been issued), a very fine collection of Greck subjects by Mr. J. L. Myres, 
and a very interesting series of views taken in Asia Minor, illustrating 
particularly the districts of the Seven Churches, by Mr. J. Trotman. To 
the series of enlargements made for the Society by the Autotype Co. have 
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been added twenty-four more from photographs by Mr. Walter Leaf, Mr. 
Elsey Smith, and Mr. Thacher Clarke. Of these two have been presented 
to the Society by Mr. Elsey Smith, while the rest were made at the cost of 
the Society. If the demand is sufficiently encouraging the Council hope to 
make still further additions to the list. 

The School at Athens, to the support of which the Society contributes, 
has continued its excavations at Megalopolis, and it has been arranged that 
the full Report upon the theatre with careful plans prepared by Mr. R. W. 
Schultz shall be published by the Society in the course of the present year, 
not in the /ewrra/, but separately on a somewhat larger scale. It is intended 
to include in the volume an illustrated article upon an extremely interesting 
Byzantine Church discovered by Messrs. Ramsay, Hogarth, and Headlam 
in Cilicia, 

The Council made a grant of £25 in the spring of the present year 
towards the expenses of a journey to Greece, undertaken by Mr. F, C. 
Penrose with a view to completing his investigations on the subject of the 
orientation of Greek temples. The Council had previously supported an 
application made to the Royal Society for a grant in aid of the same work 
which resulted in the contribution of £100. The sum of £25 has also been 
promised to Mr. W. R. Paton towards some excavations he proposes to make 
in the autumn in the island of Cos upon what he believes to be the site 
of the Asclepieion. 

Towards the end of 1891 Miss Gales resigned the office of Assistant- 
Librarian in consequence of her marriage, and Miss C. Hughes was 
appointed in her stead. In the course of the year the Library has been 
enriched by the addition of a considerable number of foreign archxological 
books and pamphlets procured in exchange for three complete scts of 
the /fewrna/, Another important contribution to the Library during the 
past year has been the addition, partly through exchange and partly 
through purchase, of some of the leading foreign philological journals. 
The need of some convenient centre where these could be consulted in London 
has long been felt, and although philology does not in itself occupy an 
important place in the Society's work, the Council thought that they would 
be consulting the interests of many members in making arrangements to 
add them to the Library. The list of new periodicals that may henceforth 
be referred to includes the ‘ Philologische Wochenschrift, ‘ Rheinisches 
Museum fiir Philologie,’ ‘ Neue Philologische Rundschau, ‘ Wochenschrift 
fiir Klassische Philologie,’ * Hermes,’ *‘ Revue Byzantine,’ and the ‘ Classical 
Review.’ 

The Treasurer's accounts show ordinary receipts during the year of £976 
as against £898 during the financial year 1890-91. The subscriptions show 
a decrease of £31, and the receipts from Libraries and for back volumes 
an increase of £115. The receipts from Life Subscriptions show an increase 
of £47, and in respect of arrears £16 have been received, as compared with 
£39 last year. The receipts from dividends are slightly increased owing 
to a further sum of £100 having been invested since the last balanec-sheet 
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was made up. Life Subscriptions to the amount of £126 have been 
reccived during the year ending May 31, 1892. The sale of back volumes 
during the year both to Libraries and to new members is particularly 
satisfactory, as tending to justify the expenditure on reprinting the two 
volumes (IV. and V.), without which complete sets of the Journal could 
not have been supplied. Four complete sets have been bought in the 
year, besides odd volumes. 

In the matter of ordinary expenditure, stationery, postage, and sundry 
printing show a decrease of £20. But the cost of the Jewrna/ exhibits an 
increase of £170, being 4610, as compared with £440 during the preceding 
financial year. The difference is mainly accounted for by the increase of 
£140 in the cost of illustrations. The total ordinary expenditure has there- 
fore been £767, as against £598. The financial year which began with a 
balance at the bankers of £254 12s. Od. closes with an effective balance in 
favour of the Society of £239. This balance remains after making allow- 
ance for the grant of £100 to the School at Athens and of £25 to Mr. 
Penrose. There were on the 31st May arrears amounting to £170, of 
which £20 have been since received. The analysis of the annual receipts 
and expenditure for. the last ten years is appended. (See pp. xlviti-1x.) 

Since the last Annual Meeting 64 new Members have been elected. 
On the other hand by death or resignation, the Socicty has lost 33, showing 
a net increase of 31. The present total of members (including 20 Honorary 
Members) is 724. To the Subscribing Libraries 6 have been added, bringing 
the total to 107. 

On the whole the Society may fairly congratulate itself upon a success- 
ful session. There has been a very satisfactory increase in the number of 
members. The /owral holds its own, while other departments of the 
Society’s work, such as the collection and distribution of photographs and 
lantern slides have been developed to the manifest advantage alike of the 
Society and of individual members. For the more privileges the Society 
can offer to those interested in any department of Hellenic Study, the more 
support it can command, It follows that with the steady increase of 
members will increase the power of the Society to promote the objects it 
has in view, and the Council thercfore once more urge upon all members 
the constant duty of bringing new recruits into the ranks. No more 
effective means can be taken to advance the cause which all have at heart- 


The Report was unanimously adopted. 

The chairman referred briefly to the loss which the Society had 
sustained by the death of two of its vice-presidents, Sir W. Gregory and 
Professor Freeman, but did not consider that there had been any salient 
points in the progress of Hellenic studies during the year such as to afford 
material for the usual address from the chatr. He therefore called upon 
Mr. Penrose to give some account of his researches into the orientation of 
Greek temples, and Mr. Bent to say something of his recent discoveries in 
South Africa. 
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At the usual ballot Professor Jebb was re-elected President, the former 
Vice-Presidents were re-elected, and Doctor E. Freshfield and Professor 
Stuart Poole were elected in place of Sir W. Gregory and Mr. Freeman. 
Mr. I. Bywater, Professor L. Campbell, Mr. H. G. Dakyns, Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon, Mr. R. A. Neil, and Miss Eugénie Sellers were elected to vacan- 
cies on the Council. 


SESSION 1892-93. 


THE First General Meeting was held on October 17th, 1892, Professor 
Jebb, M.P., President, in the chair. 

Miss Eugénie Sellers read a paper ‘On some Early Homeric Vase- 
paintings,’ being a description and discussion of three beautiful lekythoi 
found in the year 1888 at Eretria during the excavations carried on by the 
Greek Government, and now in the Central Museum at Athens (/ovrna/ 
of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiit. p. 1). 

Mr, Cecil Smith described the paper as full of valuable suggestion. In 
regard to the sirens in Greek art, he thought they were often confused 
with the harpies, and conjectured that the figures on the so-called Harpy 
Tomb in the British Museum were more probably sirens. 

The Hon. Secretary read a paper by Mr. F. B. Jevons ‘On [ron in 
Homer. <A detailed discussion of the passages in which iron is men- 
tioned led to the following conclusions: (1) That it is absolutely opposed 
to the facts of the case to say that iron is more common in the Odyssey 
than in the Iliad, or in the Fics than in the older lays of the Iliad ; (2) 
that the Homeric poems must be placed in the iron age, but at the very 
beginning of it; (3) that if Homer lived in the Mycenzan period iron 
must have been known in that period ; and (4) that if iron was not known 
in that period, even the oldest lays must belong to a later date (_/ewrna/ 
of Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiii. p. 25). 

Sir Frederick Pollock congratulated the writer on the strong common 
sense which pervaded the paper. He had never doubted that Homer was 
written in the iron age. As to the distance between the Trojan War and 
the date of the Homeric poems, the writers made no claim to be describ- 
ing contemporary events, but rather contrasted, on many occasions, the 
feats of the heroic age with the feats possible in their own time. He 
thought it possible that the constant reference to bronze as the material 
for weapons was conventional, and rather a survival of poetic tradition 
than an indication of what the poets themselves were familiar with. 

Mr. Frank Carter made detailed reference to the various connexions 
in which iron was mentioned in Homer, and showed that in the Iliad, 
except in the case of metaphors or of obviously poetic descriptions, only 
small weapons were in question. He concluded that the poet of the [liad 
regarded his readers as not acquainted with the working of iron in large 
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masses, On the other hand, he thought that the references in the Odyssey 
betokened a more general use of the metal in the writer's own time, and 
thus confirmed the theory of the later date of composition. 

Mr. Leaf expressed his general approval of Mr. Jevons’s paper, agreeing 
with him that the iron test could not safely be applied to separate the 
Iliad from the Odyssey, though two passages in the Odyssey—(1) 
édéAxeta: dvépa aiénpos, where aiéypos is used as a generic term for 
a weapon; and (2) the reference made to the tempering of tron— 
seemed to him to establish the fact of the Odyssey being later than the 
lliad, in which no such passages could be found. As to the connexion of 
the subject with the discoveries at Mycenz, he thought that the fact of no 
iron having been found in the shaft-graves went to show that these were 
earlier than the time of the Homeric poems, but he saw no reason to 
suppose that the poems were not therefore contemporary with the later 
Mycenzean period, | 

Sir C. Newton, Professor L. Campbell, and Mr. Penrose also contri- 
buted to the discussion. 


The Second General Meeting was held on February 2oth, 1893, 
Professor P. Gardner, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. A. H. Smith read a paper ‘On Recent Additions to the Sculptures 
of the Parthenon.’ The objects described by the author were: (1) The 
torso of a boy, recently identified by Herr Schwerzeck, as belonging to the 
west pediment. The writer pointed out some of the difficulties connected 
with Professor Furtwiingler’s theory that the group to which the torso 
belongs is Oreithyia with Zetes and Calais. (2) A lamp in the British 
Museum, hitherto unpublished, with a new rendering of the contest of 
Athene and Poseidon. (3) The head of a Lapith from one of the metopes. 
This head was found in the recent Acropolis excavations. It cannot be 
actually fitted to any of the metopes. (4) The head of Iris from the 
central slab of the east frieze. (5) A new fragment of the group of old 
men on the north frieze, in agreement with Carrey's drawing, (6) The 
upper half of the armed warrior who accompanies the first chariot on the 
north side. In connexion with this group the writer discussed the com- 
parative merits of Stuart and Carrey, and pointed out that the extant 
remains of Stuart's papers (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 22,152, 22,153) seemed 
to prove that the faults in Stuart’s plates were largely due to the engravers, 
He called attention at the same time to a statement in the papers named 
that Stuart had given a volume of his drawings to Anthony Highmore, of 
Canterbury (1719-99), and suggested that if these papers could be traced 
they would probably be of value (/fenrnal of Hellentc Studies, Vol, xiii. 
p. 38). 

: Mr. Cecil Smith read two papers, the first of which was entitled 
‘Harpies in Greek Art.’ By a confusion of ideas it is still constantly 
asserted that the Greek harpy had sometimes the body of a bird, like a 
siren ; this error has arisen from the fact that in the adaptation of Greck 
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myths to Roman ideas these two types in Roman times had exchanged 
rifles, the siren reappearing as a draped woman, the harpy asa bird-woman. 
Throughout Greek art proper the type of harpy is invariably a winged woman, 
and therefore the famous‘ harpy tomb’ from XNanthus is wrongly named ; 
the bird-women on this tomb are really sirens, performing functions akin 
to those which we usually see on Greek sepulchral monuments (/Jewrnal of 
Fleffentc Studies, Vol. xiii. p. 103). 

Mr. Cecil Smith’s second paper dealt with ‘Deme-Legends on Attic 
Vases. When, in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c., a Pan-Athenian 
genealogy was forming at Athens, the vast multiplicity of local and private 
cults became merged in the orthodox beliefs; but many a deme probably 
cherished quietly the remembrance of its local hero, and of these less- 
known cults we find traces, especially in the homely art of the vase- 
painter (Journal of Hellente Studies, Vol. xiii. p. 115). 


The Third General Meeting was held on April roth, 1893, Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, V.P., in the chair. 

Professor P. Gardner read a paper on ‘ Cacus on a Black-Figured Vase ' 
(fournal of Hellenic Studies, Vol, xiii, p. 70). 

A. discussion followed in which Mr. Cecil Smith, Mr. Penrose, and the 
Chairman took part. 

The Hon. Sec. read a paper by Herr J. Six on the Aurae ( Jonrna/ of 
Hellenic Studies, Vol. xiii. p. 131). 

Mr. Cecil Smith, Mr. Colvin, Professor Gardner, and others took part 
in the discussion which followed. 


The Annual Meeting was held on June roth, 1893, Professor Lewis 
Campbell in the chair. 

The following Report was read by the Hon. Sec. on behalf of the 
Council :— 

The publications of the year have as a rule formed the subject of the 
opening paragraph of this Report. This year, instead of dwelling upon 
what has been published, the Council feel rather bound to offer an cx- 
planation for what has not been published. In last year’s Report it was 
promised that in the course of 1892 would appear a full account of 
the excavations carried out upon the site of Megalopolis by members of 


the British School at Athens, and also an ordinary volume of the fournal, 


though a thinner one than usual. This plan has necessarily undergone 
modification in consequence of the unforeseen expansion of the Report on 
Megalopolis. The volume, which is just ready, will be found to contain 
an exhaustive treatment of the subject alike from the historical and the 
archaeological point of view, and the Council feel no doubt that members 
will be satished to accept it together with Mr. Headlam’s paper already 
issued, in place of any /owrnal for 1892, In the meantime, as the publica- 
tion of this Report was inevitably delayed, it was decided to push on the 
ordinary issue of the /owrma/, and the first Part of Volume XIII, was ac- 
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cordingly produced in April. To preserve the continuity of the series this 
yolume is described as for 1892-93. With it was sent out a special mono- 
eraph by Mr. A, C. Headlam on Ecclesiastical Sites in Isauria, which 
suggests a very interesting development of the Society's work as illustrating 
the relations of Hellenic research with the carly history of Christianity. 
This paper and the Report on Megalopolis have been issued in a 
larger form than the /owrad to suit the size required for the illustrations. 
They constitute the first two numbers of a series of Supplementary 
Papers, to which additions may from time to time be made as occasion 
arises. 

Before leaving the subject of the Society's Publications it will be 
proper to mention a change that has been made during the past year 
in the editorial arrangements. When the Jowrnal was first started an 
Editorial Committee was appointed, consisting of Professor Jebb, Professor 
Percy Gardner, Mr. Bywater, and the late Professor Hort. Somewhat 
later another Committee was appointed to superintend the illustrations, 
‘mn concert with the Editorial Committee. The members of this Committec 
were Mr. Colvin, Mr. Maunde Thompson, Mr. Arthur Smith, and Mr. 
Ernest Gardner, ex officio, as Director of the British School at Athens. 
In consequence of the difficulty of securing the personal conference of 
Editors living so far apart, the natural tendency of this arrangement was 
for the work of editing to fall in the main upon one member of the 
Committee, and, practically, for several years past Professor Gardner has 
borne nearly the whole of the responsibility. Last autumn he represented 
to the Council that since he had been living in Oxford he had found it very 
difficult to carry on the work to his satisfaction, with the numerous other 
claims upon his time. He therefore urged the appointment of one or 
more active colleagues resident in London. The suggestion was felt to be 
most reasonable, and the Council were fortunate enough to secure the help 
of Mr. Walter Leaf and Mr. Arthur Smith as Professor Gardner's 
colleagues on the Editorial Committee, while the remaining members of 
the former Editorial and Illustrations Committees were appointed a 
Consultative Committee to be referred to in all cases of difficulty. The 
Council feel assured that this mew arrangement will lead to greater 
efficiency and promptitude in all matters relating to publication, while 
relieving Professor Gardner of an undue burden. The thanks of the 
Society at large will be heartily accorded, as those of the Council have 
already been accorded, to Professor Gardner for his invaluable services 
in the conduct of the /exrna/ for a period of twelve years. 

Special attention has been paid by the Council during the past year 
to the development of the Library, Various important additions have 
been made, chiefly of such books as members would be least likely to 
purchase for themselves. Among these may be mentioned the first 
yolume of the Berlin collection of Antike Denkmailer, Taumeister's 
Denkmaler, Miller's Handbuch der Kiassischen Altertnimswissen- 
schaften, Roscher’s Lexicon der Griechtschen und Rémischen Mythologie 
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(as far as published) ; Perrot and Chipiez's Mistery ef Ancient Art, Furt- 
wangler’s Bronsefunde aus Olympia, and Rayet and Collignon’s A’sstorre 
de la Céramique Greeque. It may be added that, as the funds available for 
the purchase of books are not very large, donations of appropriate books 
would always be welcome. Within the last few months the opportunity 
offered itself and was accepted of placing the books in a more suitable 
room than that in which they have hitherto been kept. The change 
involves the expenditure of 480 per annum instead of £50 in rent, but 
after careful consideration the Council came to the conclusion that the 
additional expenditure was justified by the advantage of providing 
members with a room of sufficient size not only for the accommodation of 
more books, but to allow of their convenient use upon the spot. To this 
end two good tables, and an adequate number of chairs, have been 
procured, and the Council hope that members will now find that the 
Library is not only more comfortable, but in every way more useful than 
before. As this fact becomes known it is hoped that an increasing 
number of members will avail themselves of the advantages thus offered. 
When this new arrangement had been made, and the Society committed 
thereby to an increased annual expenditure, it appeared to the Council 
that the position of the Society, and the privileges enjoyed by its members, 
were now such as to justify the imposition of a small entrance fee. They 
therefore recommend that after January 1, 1894, all new members shall be 
called upon to pay an entrance fee of one guinea. If this step is taken, 
and does not materially check the flow of candidates (and the Council 
can hardly believe that it will), the additional rent should be rather more 
than covered. 

As the Society has from the outset contributed to the support of the 
British School at Athens it will be of interest to members to know that 
the School has had another successful session. The number of efficient 
students has been above the average, the excavations at Megalopolis 
have been carried to a successful conclusion, and other important pieces of 
work have been done by students in Athens itself, which have borne or are 
likely to bear fruit in the form of papers in the Society's Jowrma/. In this 
connexion reference may be made to Miss Sellers’ paper on three Attic 
lekythi from Eretria, and to Mr. Bather's paper on the Bronze Fragments 
of the Acropolis, the beginning of which appeared in Volume XIIL., 
Part I,, together with the Director's annual report on Archaeology in 
Greece. 

Additions have been made during the past year both to the collection 
of lantern slides available on loan to members of the Society for lecture 
purposes, and to the collection of photographs of Greek subjects which 
may be purchased by members at reduced prices. Specia!] mention is due to 
a very valuable collection of slides presented by Miss Sellers, and to a 
smaller number presented by Mr. W. H. David. Many slides have been 
borrowed in the course of the year, and it seems evident that this branch 
of the Society’s work has been of real use. The collection now includes 
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about 500, but it is still deficient in some important branches, and the 
Council would welcome any further donations, especially slides of objects 
in the British Museum, 

In the course of March the Council were called upon to consider 
a scheme initiated by Mr. Churton Collins for the extension of the popular 
study of the Greek language. Though feeling that the movement was one 
that the Society might well encourage, the Council doubted whether any 
practical control or responsibility should be undertaken. In the event a 
Committee, consisting of Professor Jebb, the President of Magdalen, Mr. 
Leaf, Mr. Dakyns, Mr. Ely, Miss Harrison, and Mr. Macmillan, was 
appointed. to confer with representatives of the University Extension 
bodies at Oxford, Cambridge, and in London, on the possibility of extend- 
ing and developing the elementary study of Greek both in London and the 
provinces. This Committee is still sitting and the Council are as yet quite 
unable to say what the outcome will be, but it is at least interesting to note 
that the lectures on Greek Literature, Art, and -History delivered under 
the various University Extension organizations have in some instances 
led to a desire to acquire a knowledge of the Greek language. All will 
agree that this desire should be satisfied, but it remains to be considered 
what are the best means of satisfying it without encouraging anything like 
desultory or purposeless study. The Council will probably have something 
to say on the subject in their next Report. 

The Treasurer's Accounts show ordinary receipts during the year of 
£878, against £976 during the financial year 1891-92. The receipts from 
Subscriptions, including arrears, amount to 4577 against 4570. In view 
of the general depression of the times, which is known to be adverse to the 
interests of all societies in this respect, and also of the fact that only one 
number of the Jewraa/ was issued during the year, this result must be re- 
garded as satisfactory, The receipts from Life Compositions amount to £95 
against £126, a falling off of £31,and receipts from Libraries and for the 
purchase of back volumes to £161 against £233, a diminution of 472. 
Receipts from other sources of ordinary income show no material 
alteration. 

In the matter of ordinary expenditure, amounting to £858 against 
£992 in the previous year, there is an increase of £15 in respect of rent, 
of 45 in respect of Salaries, and of 430 in respect of Stationery, Printing, 
and Postage. The expenditure on the Library has been £41 against £8 
in the preceding year. The cost of the /owra/, including £258 35. 6d. in 
respect of a considerable portion of the cost of the report just issued on 
the excavations at Megalopolis, has amounted to £532 against 4610 for 
the year 1891-92. 

No grants have been called for during the year, except that of £100 
annually made to the British School at Athens, and a balance was carried 
forward at the end of the financial year of £259 25. 7d. against £239 at 
the close of the preceding year. Since the close of the Society's financial 
year, the uninvested Life Subscriptions, amounting to £157 10s., have been 
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invested in the purchase of £157 10s. Nottingham 3 per cent. Corporation 
Stock. 

Sixty-one new members have been clected during the year, while 
twenty-five have been lost by death or resignation. This shows a net 
increase of thirty-six and brings the total number of members up to 755. 

Five new Libraries have joined the list of Subscribers, which now 
amount to 112. 

On the whole the progress of the Society, both in regard to work done 
and to the increase of its members, has been as good as in any previous 
year. It is exactly fourteen years to-day since the inaugural meeting was 
held on June 19, 1879. Looking back over that period we have a right to 
feel that there has been a steady advance year by year towards the attain- 
ment of the objects which the Society was founded to promote. If all 
concerned display the same zeal and energy in the years to come as have 
been shown in the past, the prosperity and efficiency of the Society would 
seem to be assured. 


The adoption of the Report was moved by the Chairman, who, after 
regretting the enforced absence of Professor Jebb, the President of the 
Society, touched on some of the matters dealt with in the Keport. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Waldstein, who spoke in high terms 
of the work done by the Society, and especially of the efficient way in 
which its publications had been conducted. The Report was unanimously 
adopted. 

On the motion of Dr. Sandys, seconded by Mr. Wayte, a resolution 
was carried authorizing the imposition of the entrance fee recommended 
by the Council. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner gave a brief outline of the recent work of the 
British School at Athens, and also of the chief discoveries of the year in 
Greece, especially those of Dr, Waldstein at the Herwum, of the French 
at Delphi, and of Dr. Dérpfeld in Athens. He dwelt upon the invaluable 
aid rendered to the School by the Society, not only through the annual 
grant, but also by the abundant facilities afforded for the publication of 
the researches of its students. 

The Hon. Secretary made a short statement as to a proposed scheme of 
excavation in Alexandria. 

Mr. Theodore Bent gave some account of his recent discoveries in 
Abyssinia, which seemed to establish the fact of Greek influence brought 
to bear upon a Sabaan race worshipping the sun. 

Professor Jebb was re-elected President, and the former Vice-Presidents 
were also re-elected, except that Professor L. Campbell and Rev. Dr. 
Holden were elected in place of Sir W. Geddes and Mr. W. L. Newman. 
The following were elected to vacancies on the Council, viz. Mr. B. 
Bosanquet, Lady Evans, Mr. F. B. Jevons, Professor W. Ridgeway, Mr. K. 
W. Schultz, and Professor W. Wyse. 
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A comparison with the renee and expenditure of previous years 
is furnished by the following tables :— 





























ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 7) 
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1 The grant of £100 to the School of Athens has been paid since the accounts were made up; see Cash Account. 
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A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of the last ten years 
* is furnished by the following tables :— 
~. _ ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL RECEIPTS: FOR. THE YEARS ENDING :— 
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~ Including arrears 
ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 
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A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of the last ten years 
is is furnished by the following tables :— 
ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS = — 
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THREE ATTIC LEKYTHOI FROM ERETRIA. 
[Puates I, U., ann LTI.] 


THe three lekythoi with black figures on a white ground, now published 
for the first time on Plates [., [1., and III., were found in 1888 in the exca- 
vations carried on by the Greek Government on the site of the ancient 
Eretria, They are now in the Central Museum at Athens, and have been 
catalogued and brietly described by M. Staes in the AeArioy apyatoXoyixor 
for 1889 (pp. 99 and 139).1. The vases are of almost unique interest: two 
of them belonging to the cycle of the adventures of Odysseus, subjects from 
which have proved so curiously rare in vase-painting, while the third gives 
an episode in the story of Herakles and Atlas, of which the solitary monu- 
mental instance up to now had been the famous metope of Olympia 
(Friederichs-Wolters, 280). The beauty of the vases, the perfect state of 
their technique and of their preservation, no less than the interesting 
problems connected with mythography which they raise, have already won 
for them considerable celebrity; I therefore wish to record my special thanks 
to the Ephors of Antiquities in Athens for allowing me the publication of 
the vases—so graciously accorded to me during my studentship at the British 
School at Athens in 1891, Mr. Ernest Gardner, Director of our School, had 
the kindness to supervise the drawings which have been executed by 
M. Gilliéron. It had been my intention to make the publication of these 
lekythoi the oceasion for a discussion of white-faced ware in connection 
with the whole subject of Greek painting proper, but I have unfortunately 
been prevented from collecting the necessary material in time for the 
present number of the Jonrnal. Since however the editors have naturally 
wished that vases of such artistic and archaeological importance should be 
made known with as little delay as possible, I have acceded to their wish so 
far as to give a provisional publication accompanied by a short description of 
each vase. 





1 See also &. Reinach, Chrowiqucs d' Orient, 1800, pp. 635 and 636, and Max. Mayer in 
then, Mittheil. 1891, pp. 205 and 306, 
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L—Puate I. Opysseus AND THE Sirens (Athens Centr. Mus., Invent. 
966). 


This lekythos, -31 m. (a little over 124 in.) high, differs slightly from the 
Attic lekythos of a later period in having a broader aperture and somewhat 
shorter neck. The vase still lacks the slim stateliness of its fifth century 
successors? Mouth, neck, and the lower portion of the body, are covered 
with black lustrous varnish; the original clay shows on the shoulder, on the 
rim of the aperture, and on the vertical rim of the foot. The remaining 
portion of the body (about two-thirds) is covered with a light engobe of 
vellowish tint. The shoulder is decorated by a delicate pattern of palmettes, 


surmounted by a band of rays where the shoulder joins the neck. 





The main picture is framed at the top by a pattern of alternating dots* 
between double lines,’ at the bottom by a straight black line forming the 





? On the Attic ‘provenance’ of these Eretria 
ickythoi see Weisshinpl's article ‘ Attische 
Grablekythos,” Athen, IfiHh. 1890, p. 40. 

* These rows of dota are on the whole rare on 
this class of lekythoi ; the pattern most pener- 
ally found is the simple macander, or the 
maécander alternating with crosses (cf. Max. 
Mayer, Athen, Mfiithed!. 1891, p. 309). 

4 For the ingenious mechanical contrivance 
by which the potters probably produced the 
straight lines which occur so invariably on 
lekythoi at the bottom and the top of the main 
picture, see E. Pottier, Etude ser les Moythes 
Nance liique, p. 95, and further the sugges - 
five remarks of E. Dorand-Greville, ‘ De la con- 


leur du décor des vases Girecs' (Aer, rchéolo- 
gique, 1892, p. 19 £). The potter, it seems, 
presented a brash charged with paint to the 
lekythos, which was made to revolve on the 
wheel, On the Siren vase it should be noticed 
that on the left of the Tonic column, above the 
dots, only a single line appears, while there are 
double lines on the right. Justat the top of the 
capital on the right we can clearly see the little 
upward morement which the potter imparted 
to his brosh ao that the lower line might nat 
interfere with the capital: when he got to the 
other side he apparently could not resume the 
right position and the lines ran together. 
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ground on which the picture rests. A purple line drawn parallel to this 
black line separates the figured portion of the body from the black varnish. 
The colours employed besides the black, the natural tone of the clay, and the 
yellowish engobe already noted, are the familiar metallic purple of the 
ordinary B.F. technique, and a second lighter engobe, used for the flesh parts 
of the Sirens and for certain accesgory details. This white colour, according 
to the distinctively Attic method, is laid on a background of black varnish. 
In the centre of the design we have Odysseus bearded: he wears a 
petasos trimmed with beads (lighter engobe), and a short white tunic reaching 
about mid-thigh; its whiteness is rendered by the lighter engobe, and its 
dainty folds are indicated by incised wave-lines which bring back the colour 
of the original clay.6 The hero has his hands tied behind his back to an 
onic column. On either side of this central figure is a Siren, with human 
face, neck and hands, perched on a rock. The Stren on the right plays the 
double Hute, her bird body is rendered with some attempt at truth and 
realism. The Siren on the left plays the lyre; her wings are rendered more 
conventionally, and are of the high curled type known as‘ Assyrian.’ Both 
have long hair escaping from a purple fillet; the Siren on the right wears 
over her forehead the little tight ringlets so familar im archaic art, while her 
companion has her hair parted and waved to each side; the human arms of 
the Sirens are clearly indicated from the shoulder instead of only beginning 
at the elbow as is usually the case on vases. The black rocks on which the 
Sirens perch are relieved by touches of white, From each rock springs 
inwards towards the centre a branch of conventional foliage. The space 
between Odysseus and the rocks is further filled up on each side by a 
dolphin plunging into the sea, which plays about the feet of Odysseus and 
is realistically rendered by horizontal strokes of the brush on the creamy 
eround.” The ship of Odysseus is not indicated, That the sea-faring hero 
Sold be represented without his good ship, the ryi¢ evepy7js which was to 
take him past the island ‘of the Sirens twain,’ is a phenomenon which can 
only be explained by trying to discover whether a type already current in 
art was not borrowed from some other legend and made to do service for that 
of Odysseus and the Sirens also. In effect, we recognize at once in the bound 
figure a variant of the figure of Prometheus bound to the column as he 
appears on « fine cup of the Cyrenaean class (Gerhard, Awserl. Vasenh, 11, 86; 
Baumeister, Deak. fig. 1567). The Cyrene cup however scarcely takes us 
back to the fundamental or primitive type. For it we must turn to another 
cup of the same class, the cylix in the Louvre (Rayet and Collignon, fig. 4, 
Puchstein, Arch. Zeit. 1881, pl. xii., Studniczka, Kyrene, p. 14), showing a 
seated figure faced by a large bird, This design, long interpreted as Pro- 





° M. Stecs in descriting tne vase (AcArior, 
1889, p. $0) suggested, unnecessarily | think, that 
the wave-lines were wpés SjAwow tis dx pollo 
kaTacKerys airrov. 

Mr. Cecil Smith kindly informs me by 
letter that the ‘same unusual rendering of the 


sea 19 found on a fragment of early sixth cen- 
tury (Asiatic!) ware in the British Museom 
from Naukratis, B 103,, ; the vase rapresented 
apparently Odyssens (im Ais ahip) passing the 
Sirens’ (Clas, Mer, 1888, p, 293). 


be 


I 
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metheus and his vulture, has been lately claimed by Dr. Studniczka (/oc. ovt.), 
on the analogy of certain Arkadian coins, for Zeus and his eagle, In this he 
had been partially anticipated by M. Rayet, who also suggested as an alter- 
native that the vase possibly only represented ‘un devin interrogeant le vol 
des oiseaux’ (Céramique Girecque, p. 85). The design on this Louvre cup 
seems actually due to the mere decorative juxtaposition of a seated man as 
we know him on some of the island gems,’ and of a bird brought im to fill 
up the space. We have in fact here the original from which were to be 
derived respectively the types of Zeus and his eagle, of Prometheus and his 
vultwre, and ultimately of Odysseus and his Siren. That this type must have 
existed from the highest antiquity is shown by another island gem from 
Krete where it is already adapted to the legend of Prometheus. The figure 
is seated with the hands just tied behind the back—the artist only slowly 
introduced the new element of the column. On the Gerhard Cyrenaean cup 
he appears tied to the pillar; it is obvious that his pose is undergoing a 
slow evolution; he is no longer seated as on the gem, but he is im an 
uncomfortable slippery posture between standing and sitting, which can only 
be accounted for by the fact that an artist will do any violence to the 
representation of his story, rather than bring himself too quickly to alter the 
type which he finds ready to his hand. Probably the posture was partly 
necessitated by the exigences of the circular field to be decorated.” From 
this Prometheus figure to the Odysseus of our lekythos is but a step. The 
bound figure has been finally straightened and placed close to the pillar ; 
possibly the shape of the vase dictated the change of posture, the tendency 
shown by painters of lekyfhoi to fill up the central space by a figure 
occupying it fully from top to bottom being well known (cf. also Plate IT). 
The Sirens on our vase are two in number, contrary to other Greek 
monuments where they almost invariably appear as three (see J. Bolte, de 
Mon, ad Odysseam pertinentibus, p. 29). After the freedom of treatment of 
the central scene, it will not be thought that the number two 1s a conscious 
illustration of the Homeric ‘Sirens twain’ (rijcov Lerpyvow, (ed. xi. 167). 
The second Siren of the lekythos is probably due to a mere desire for 
decorative symmetry. The art form of these Sirens was borrowed from the 
funeral vases and other monuments where the Siren perches with her 
musieal instruments on the tomb, as on a lekythos with white ground in 
the British Museum (Catalogue B 651, Schrader, Die Sirenen, p, 91, J. KE. 
Harrison in Myth. and Mon, of Ancient Athens, p. 584)" This adaptation, 


? Br. Mus, Catal, 08, described by Mr. A. H. 
Smith as ‘two male figures seated to night,’ 
Milchhoefer, Anfdage der Kunat, p. 189, 

® Milchhoefer, foc. cit. p. 185. Dr. Milch- 
hoefer waa the first to point out the intimate 
(ypefagteal connection between Cyrenacan vases 
and the island gems. 

° The same figure of a man bound to a 
eolumn oceurs on the inside of a Phoenician 
bow! (Perrot, it. p. 759, fig. 543), moted by Mr. 


Cecil Smith (1.2.8. xi. p. 178) as affording a 
link between the Cyrenaean ware (and through 
it the Protokorinthian ware) and ‘the mixed 
Egypto-Assyrian art which we associate with 
Phoenicia.’ Cf further the Lamia bound to 
a palm-tree, and tortured by Satyr, on 4 
lekythos of this same Eretrin series, <fthen. 
Mittheil. 1891, pl. 1X. 

” Further instances in Schrader’s lists, p. 56, 
87 (statuary), p. 01 (vases). Occasionally one 
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it should be noted, would occur very naturally to a painter of vases for 
funeral usage. 

The only other wadoubted representation of the myth of Odysseus and 
the Sirens occurs on a fine R.F, stamnos in the British Museum (Old Cata- 
logue 785, Bolte Joc, cit. p, 26), It differs from that of Plate I. in two essential 
points: 1. The Sirens appear as three; one perches on each of the high 
projecting rocks which frame the eomposition on either side, while a third 
is apparently precipitating herself into the sea in front of Odysseus. Mr. 
Cecil Smith has suggested that in the intention of the vase-painter the 
Sirens are still only two— according to the traditional number in art—the 
presence of a third Siren being, he thinks, due to a desire to give expression 
to two consecutive moments of the same story: the artist gives us first the 
Siren perched on the rocks, in the next instant he depicts her despair at 
the failure of her song, as with closed eyes she hurls herself into the sea.” 
2, On the stamnos Odysseus is Jound to the mast of his ship, which appears 
with its full equipment of oarsmen, &c, If we are, as I behteve, justified in 
considering the lekythos on Plate I. to give the original art form of the myth, 
it would appear that this primitive composition was in time combined with 
another class of representations which readily came to hand, namely those ot 
ships, long friezes of which had been a favourite decoration of Greek vases 
from the very earliest times (cf. Loeschcke in Arch, Zeit, 1551, p. 51, also 
J. E. Harrison in J-H.S. vi. p.19)22 ‘It was this confaminatio between the 
two familiar art types of the racing ship and the man tied to the pillar 
which, by restoring to the sea-faring hero his good ship, his wy evepyys. 
created the beautiful composition of the British Museum sfamnos. 

Whereas, as we have seen, there is an intimate connection to be 
established between the typology of this vase and that of two Cyrenaean 
vases, there is on the other hand a decided affinity between its polychrome 








or more Sirens perch on a rock—sometimes with 
a dolphin below, «y. on a B.F. oinochoe (B 510) 


Other vase-painters also seem antisfied with the 
simple suggestion of an episode, ey. on a newly- 


in the Brit. Museum (Bolte, p. 30, n. 66), bot 
these Sirens, I fancy, are merely borrowed or 
repeated from some such picture as the one on 
the lekythos. 

1) ‘This observation, made by Mr, Cecil Smith 
when 1] submitted the drawings of the vases to 
the Hellenic Society, Oct, 24, 1892, is quoted 
here by his permission. 

13 [¢ seema doubtfal whether the fine Louvre 
cylix by Nikosthenes (Klein, Meistersig. No. 
69, p. 69), published by Misa Harrison (for. cil, 
pl. XLIX,), must not, in spite of her arguments 
to the contrary, still be considered to represent 
Odysseus and the Sirens. Loeschcke (loc. cit.) 
had well pointed out that it would precisely be 
in the manner of a rapid and careless draughts- 
man like Nikosthenes to be content to indicate 
the story in his mind, by merely adding o de- 
corative Siren to the motive of the racing shipe, 
without attempting any further elaboration. 


acquired B.F. skyphos from Boeotia in the 
Berlin Museum (pointed out to me by Dr. Furt- 
waengler) the frieze of three Sirens perched on 
rocks which decorates the reverse must have 
reference to the adventure of Odysseus (al- 
though neither the hero nor the ship is de- 
picted), seeing that the obverse of the vase re- 
presents the adventure of Odysseus in the cave 
of Polyphomus.—It would seem that in time 
the influence of the racing ships made it neces- 
sary to call in other ship adventures for 
Odyssens, in addition to that of the Sirens, 
Thus on the Calene cup of the Berlin Museum 
(Baumeister, p. 1600, fig. 1675) we get the ship 
of Odysseus in scenes relating to the Sirens, 
Seylla and Polyphemus. Cf. the obsidian panel 
acquired by the Brit, Museum in 1887 (Class. 
Rev. 1887, p. 250) with a relief which may be 
Odyssens in his ship mocking Polyphemus. 
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technique and that of the Naukratite fabrics. The employment of the two 
shades of a pale yellow engobe for the ground and for the flesh parts of the 
Sirens respectively recalls forcibly the fine fragment from Naukratis in the 
British Museum published by Mr. Ernest Gardner (/.H.8. viii. p. 119, pl. 
LXXIX.), where a Sphinx, the human portions of whose figure are rendered 
in white, appears on a ground of delicate cream tint. The lekythos on 
Plate I, together with the fact that a fragment of undoubted Naukratite 
ware has been discovered in the pre-Persian stratum of the Akropolis (JAS. 
x. p. 269, E. Gardner), leaves little doubt that the white-faced ware owed 
its introduction into Attica about the middle of the sixth century to the 
influence of models brought from the North-African fabrics (ef. Rayet and 
Collignon, p. 215). The fashion of covering the terra-cotta vases with a 
whitish slip had been familiar from the very beginnings of Greek art (e.y. 
in the Mycenaean ware); but it was only when introduced by the Greeks 
into their colonies of Egypt that the ware under the influence of Egyptian 
wall-paintings became itself a kind of miniature wall-painting, to the pre- 
servation of which we owe most of our knowledge of Greek pictwra proper, 
and of its connections with the art of foreign countries, This vase on 
Plate I. seems to confirm in a most satisfactory manner the view so ably 
advocated by M. Pottier (‘ un Sarcophage de Clazoménes,’ B.C_H. 1890, pl. IT. 
pp. 377 to 382)—that the technique of vases on white ground had an origin 
and a development totally independent from that of the ordinary black and 
red ware. 


Nore.—For the sake of completeness [ may mention here in connection 
with Plate I. another representation of Odysseus and the Sirens, which | 
believe has until now passed unnoticed. It occurs on a late Italian terra- 
eotta mould in the Naples Museum. Prof. W, C. F. Anderson, who discovered 
it there this summer, has kindly sent me a plaster impress of the mould. 
Tt is “15 m. high; though the right side is broken off, a little more than 
half the scene has been preserved. In the centre we have the ship of 
Odysseus with full equipment of oarsmen; Odyssens—much larger than his 
men—is bound to the mast, against the sail which is unfurled and forms a 
background to his head; behind the sail appears a Siren (turned full to the 
front), visible only from the waist upwards (draped ?); to the left, on rocky 
ground, another Siren, playing the lyre, human body from waist upwards; 
below, bird body, large wings. If the mould were not broken we should 
doubtless have a third Siren on the right. Dr. Furtwaengler has kindly 
pointed out to me two other moulds of the same class in the Berlin 
Antiquarium: 1, reproduces the identical scene of the Naples mould; it is 
slightly smaller, also broken; 2. gives the blinding of Polyphemus rendered 
with great detail. It seems probable that many of these moulds are 
scattered about different museums. They promise to afford a new and 
interesting series of scenes from the Odyssey. 
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ll.—Puate U. Opysseus anp Kirke (Athens Centr. Mus,, Invent. 1003). 


The lekythoi on Plates II. and III. were found in the same grave. 
They are so intimately connected in technique, shape, and decoration, that 
they seem to be products of one workshop. Each measures ‘29 m, (a little 
over 112 in.) in height. Black varnish and white engobe are distributed as 
on the former vase; the palmette decoration recurs on the shoulders. The 
main picture is in both cases framed by a pattern running between double 
lines and composed of two maeanders alternating with a cross enclosed in a 
rectangle. The black and the purple lines on which the picture stands have 
run together. The technique is later than that of the vase on Plate I.; the 
white engobe assimilates to that of the later Attic lekythoi, the whole 
design is carried out in the severe black and purple (without any white 
touches for flesh parts or other details), common to all vases on white ground 
of the class usually, but erroneously, known as Locri vases (Rayet and 
Collignon, Céramigne, p. 216). 





The vase on Plate Il. gives another myth from the legend of Odysseus. 
In the centre stands Kirke clad in a long chiton, the diploidion of which is 
daintily embroidered. She wears a high crown or stephane, and fillets which 
fall hack over her long hair (we are reminded of her Homeric epithet 
ébarkéxapos). In her left hand she holds a deep cup which she is stirring by 
means of a stick or straw; the latter is probably intended for the virga 
magica (papSo wemdyyvia, Hom. Od. x. 238). She has apparently just risen 
from her chair to offer the contents of the cup to a bearded man (Odysseus), 
seated on a rock in front of her, to the left. Odysseus wears a finely 
plaited chiton, the border of which is indicated by purple touches—his 
sword is at his side—he wears high boots or greaves; his legs are crossed, 
the left over the right. His left hand rests on his right knee, with his 
right hand he holds two spears. His face is unfortunately obliterated ; the 
restored sketch of the head in the annexed figure is due to the skilled 
pencil and to the kindness of Mr. F. Anderson. To the left, aid behind 


= = a 











13 ‘This same obsence of white ie noticeable on the Cyrenmean wore, See Studniezka's note 
(31) in Ayrene, p- B, 
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Kirke, one of the companions of Odysseus is escaping. He is quite nude 
except for his sword-belt; the hilt of the sword is visible below his right 
forearm. His head has already been transformed into that of a pig. His 
curling pig's tail is visible in the angle formed by his chest and his left arm, 
As he moves away he turns round to look at the scene which is being enacted 
in the centre. His left hand grasps two spears, The right he presses to his 
breast, in an attitude expressive of emotion. Dots and strokes intended to 
imitate inscriptions fill up the empty spaces, 

Only four other vase-paintings illustrating this myth have been known 
up to now—lettered by Bolte A, 2, (, D, on pp. 18—20 of Mon. ad Odysseam 
pertinent. Bolte's B may be dismissed as being a late and clumsy adaptation 
of another type to the story of Kirke. (and D give only Kirke and the 
companion who is partially transformed, The two figures in (’ and D may 
possibly be borrowed from a larger composition that included Odysseus— 
like the 4 of Bolte's list, a B.F. lek ythos in the Berlin Museum (Furtwaengler 
Catal, no. 1960, Koerte, Arch. Zeit, 1876, taf. XV.). On this lekythos Kirke 
is seated (to the right) on a stool or d«Aad/as, while Odysseus armed stands 
in front of her. On either side of this central composition are a couple of 
companions each with the head of a different animal. On the lekythos 
published on Plate II. the positions of the central actors are reversed, Kirke 
has risen from her seat; it is she who stands while Odysseus remains seated 
on a rock facing her. 

The most remarkable feature about this naw representation of the story 
is the figure of Odysseus, which at a first glance offers in outline and attitude 
a striking resemblance to the Odysseus in the scenes of the Embassy to 
Achilles, where the hero sits with one or both hands clasped to his knee," 
It has long been recognized that the attitudes of the chief personages in the 
mpecBeia could be traced back to famous motives from the hand of some 
great master. Archaeologists are mostly agreed in seeing in the figure of 
Odysseus a reminiscence of the seated Hector in the Nekyia of Polygnotos 
(Faus. x. 31, 5). Although there must have been a tender melancholy in 
the attitude of Hector, of which there is no trace in the somewhat haughty 
mien of the Odysseus of our lekythos, it can yet be affirmed of the latter 
that the fine sweeping lines, and the general movement of the figure, seem 
due to the influence of some great original, to which the Polygnotian Hector 
offers at least one analogy. The vase-picture has further another peculiarly 
Polygnotian trait, in the fact that Odysseus—contrary to what would be ex- 
pected within the Palace of Kirke—is seated on a rock : surely this must be 
a direct reminiscence of those many figures of heroes seated on rocks in the 
Nekyia (éxi métpa xaBetémuevos of Memnon, of Sarpedon, of Marsyas, etc). 





a ——— — = 





For a list of instances and for an analysis «8 .dntique, p. 173 ff. Forthe attitudeof Odysseus 
of the evolution of the type see C, Robert in on the present lekythos cf. alea Max. Mayer in 
Arch. Zeitung, 1881, p. 128 ff. Cf his recent Athen. Mitthei!, xvi. (1891), p. 308, 

great article on the Nekyia of Poly gnatos “ See especially F. Diimmler in Jahrbweh 

(Sechecehntes Haliieches Winekeimanna-pro- 1887, p, 172. 

gramm, 1892). See also P. Girard, La Peinture 
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The dependence of this vase-painting on a Polygnotian motive atiords an 
important clue for the dating of the class of vases to which it belongs. It 
has been fairly well established from considerations of drawing that this 
class of lekythos preserves the old B.F. technique far down into the fifth 
century. (See P. Milliet, Etude sur les Premiéres Périodes de la Céramique 
Greeque, p. 144.%) Indeed, as M. Milliet has well pomted out, many of these 
vase-paintings have little that is archaic about them except the colour and 
the technique. So too on our vase the stately figure of Kirke, the finely- 
posed Odysseus, the companion with his pathetic movement, betray a period 
when the models set by the great pictwra in the works of Polygnotos and his 
school were familiar to all{7 Even the painters of the despised Iekytho1 
could not but show themselves sensitive to these higher influences, albeit for 
their cheap mortuary ware, they kept to the old-fashioned technique, con- 
strained to do so perhaps by a conservative clientéle. The first stages of the 
polychrome technique existed side by side with the older method of which 
we have instances on Plates I]. and [II While our vase suggests a 
Polygnotian influence, it is also to a motive of the same master that 
Diimmler has traced back the charming figure of an Amazon binding her 
sandal on a lekythos from Cyprus (Jahriveh, 1587, taf. XI.) where the design 
is already carried out in outline—white now reappearing for the flesh 
parts.'* 


111.—Ptate III. Heeak es anp ATLAs (Athens Centr. Mus., Invent. 1006). 


The Jekythes on plate III, as already noted, is precisely similar in 
character and technique to the one with the representation of Kirke and 
Odysseus, In the centre Herakles (turned in profile to the right) im a 
stooping posture holds on his left shoulder (cf. mposg ¢peidar of Atlas im 
Aesch. Prom. 350, 429) and supports with both hands a firmament repre- 
sented by a black strip studded with six stars and a crescent moon. The 
hero's attitude recalls Hesiod's description of Atlas (Theog, 517)— 


Arhas 6° obpavor eiply éyet xpatepis tr’ avayens 
welpaciy ev yains, Tpowap ‘Eowepiowr Avyudarav 
eoTH@s, Kehady Te kal akapatyos yéepecat. 


After the manner of archaic art, he ts tightly clad in the lion's skin, 
which is confined by a girdle, indicated by a purple line within double 
incised lines; under the skin he wears a chiton falling in wavy folds; its 
border is indicated by purple touches; the sword-belt is worn under the 


1 Of also Max, Mayer, foc. cit, p. 144, whose 
conclusions with regard to the lekythos on 
Plate I. I am however quite unable to agree 
with. 

1 Cf Furtwaengler's subtle remarks on the 
influence of Polygnotian painting on vases 
about the years nc. 460—450 in Winckelmanne- 


fest-programm, 1860, p. 112. (Eine vase ous 
elt), 

4 For this class of lekythos with outline 
drawing—transitional between the black tech- 
nique illustrated on Plates II. and ITI, and the 
later polychrome ware—see Weisshiupl’s article 
in Athen, Mittheil. 1890, pp. 40—63. 
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lion’s skin and appears at the waist and at the back of Herakles’ neck ; the 
sword is just visible on the left; the tail of the lion skin is neatly tucked 
up within the belt: Atlas, a tall muscular figure, is advancing towards 
Herakles with mighty strides. He wears a flowing beard and long hair 
bound up by a purple fillet. In each outstretched hand he holds two 
apples which he is offering to Herakles. The left hand of Atlas is drawn 
as if it were a right hand.” The space between the figures of Herakles and 
Atlas is occupied by the bow, quiver and club of Herakles, According to 
M. Staes the objects are supposed to be hanging up; it is more likely that 
they are intended to be thrown aside, In the labour of the Nemean lion, 
Herakles threw his weapons on the ground, to encounter the beast more 
freely— | 
pilras Toko tpate, woAtppartor Te PapeTpHy 
(Theokr. xxv. 265). 


The artist has not the knowledge of perspective necessary to give the objects 
foreshortened on the ground—perhaps also he cannot resist using them to 
fill up his spaces—and thus we get the weapons suspended as it were in mid- 
air. The remaining empty spaces are adorned with dots and lines intended 
to imitate inscriptions. 

The adventure of Herakles in the Garden of the Hesperides, of which 
we have an episode depicted here, has been preserved for us at length by 
Pherekydes (Fragm. 33 in Miiller, vol, I. p79). It is often fortunate, for 
purposes of identification, that the vase-painters were content to individualize 
the personages they portrayed by simply giving them their traditional attri- 
butes and dress; thus it is that their work not infrequently throws light 
on the more ambitious compositions of sculptors, who rely for individual- 
ization on their power of suggesting different characteristics solely by effects 
of pose, of movement, or of modelling. In the present instance the vase- 
painting, by showing us Herakles clad in his lion’s skin, affords a striking 
confirmation of the view first put forward by E. Curtius, and now universally 
accepted, that Pausanias was tnistaken in his description of the Olympian 
metope (Collignon, Sewlpt. Grecgue, p. 459, Fig. 221, etc.), and that the nude 
figure supporting the burden of the heavens is Herakles, and the nude 
figure holding the apples facing him is Atlas (Athen, Mitthed. i. (1876) 
p. 206 Pl, XT). 

The return of Atlas bearing the apples to Herakles is told with much 
spirit on the lekythos. The smaller size of the object to be decorated, and 
its comparatively trivial nature, left the artist free to impart a movement 
and humour to his composition which are absent from the stately and 
sculpturesque figures of the temple metope. Otherwise there is a strict 
correspondence between the two representations. On both Atlas is quite 
nude and wears his hair bound by a fillet; in both he holds apples in each 














A similar mistake occura‘on an amphorain representing Herakles und Geras, * Hernkles 
the Brit. Musenm (Catal, 864), published by holds the club in his left hand, which however 
Mr, Cecil Smith, J. .3. iv. (1883) pl. XXX. is drawn as if it were a right had.’ 
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hand (the left arm of Atlas on the metope is broken off below the elbow, 
which is bent, but the position can easily be restored). On the vase the 
lion's skin affords Herakles sufficient protection against the friction of his 
heavy load, whereas on the metope the nude hero has a large cushion (the 
aweipa or ‘pad’ of Pherekydes) to soften his burden. The firmament, 0 
daintily rendered on the vase,*° does not appear at all on the metope, the 
whole cornice of the temple probably doing duty for it. On the other hand 
there is on the metope a third figure—that of the Hesperide who gently 
helps Herakles to bear his load—which is absent on the vase. It seems 
probable that this figure, together with the main group, was derived from a 
more extensive composition which possibly included not only the Hesperides 
but the apple-tree, such as the works in cedar wood by Theokles and 
Hegylos, which Pausanias saw at Olympia within the treasury of the 
Epidamnians; the treasury, Pausanias tells us, contained a wdAor dveyouevor 
bao “Athavros: eye: 68 “Hpaxdéa xai Sévdpov ro rapa “Eowepiai, tiv pp eav, 
wal repietuyuévov TH pndéa Tov Spdxovta, xéSpov pev Kal tadta, Oeoxdéovs be 
Epya Tob “Hytiou roijoat $¢ avtoy opod TH madd Pyotr Ta éxi Tod qodou 
ypappata’ ail 88 “Eorepides (perexiOncay yap bra ‘HXelwv) airar pev ere 
cal és due joav év to “Hpalw (Paus. vi, 19, 8). Now that we have the 
testimony of the lekythos to add to that of the metope, it seems probable 
that Pausanias, who had mistaken Herakles for Atlas on the metope (v. 11, 5), 
was guilty of the same error in the case of the cedar wood group also, From 
some large composition such as that of Theokles, the metope retained an 
Hesperide in addition to the two principal figures. The Herakles and Atlas 
had just that touch of humour in their attitudes which was likely to make 
them popular; in the lively interchange of ideas which must have existed 
hetween the various centres of art in Greece some free copy of the group 
doubtless found its way to Athens, where it fell under the notice of the 
painter of our lekythos, It must be carefully borne in mind that metope 
and vase-painting are quite independent of one another ; the different spirit 
which, as we have seen, animated each composition shows that each was 4 
free interpretation of some group from which they borrowed the main lines. 

There is in the figures of the lekythos precisely the same freedom of 
attitude and movement which is to be observed in the Kirke scene on Plate 
II. The stooping posture of the Herakles affords scope not only for beau- 
tifully curving lines, but suggests a touching weariness: the hard set feet, 
the straining muscles of the legs show well how heavy the load is to bear. 
The Atlas (spite of the error in the drawing of the hands, and the exaggera- 
tion of buttock and of calf) is drawn with surprising vigour and great know- 





® Ido not know whether much, or any, cos- by M, Pottier asa tuil-piece to his charming 
mogonic importance can be attached to the article ‘Grice et Japon’ (Wacelle des Beane 
peculiar rectangular shape, given on our .frts, 1800, p. 122): within a little rectangular 
lekythos to the firmament. The only other in- heaven (not unlike the one on our lekythos) a 
stance known to me of such a shape for the very long-tailed and small-winged Pegnsos is 
firmament occurs on a little vase in the Biblio. © flying wpwards towards six stars and a crescent 
thhque Nationale in Paris. [t has been published moon. 
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ledge of anatomical detail. The artist has well observed the different 
movements in walking: as Atlas moves forward his left foot is raised on the 
extreme tips of the tues, while his right is firmly planted on the ground in 
the onward stride, The figure can be no servile copy: it is as if some 
muscular athlete in the palaestra had been caught in the moment when he 
was walking rapidly. If the pace were slackened we should just have the 
so-called ‘ unicrurine’ attitude of Polykleitan statues. Drawings like that 
on Plate II. and III. show sufficiently that the artists of these white-faced 
lekythoi were free from every archaic trammel save that of technique. They 
further bear witness to the artistic perfection to which this ware—probably 
introduced into Attica, as we have seen, from Naukratite or Cyrenaean work- 
shops—attained in the hands of the Attic potters of the fifth century. 
Such pictures if enlarged to a considerable size would indeed do credit to 
the wall decorators of any country or epoch. The three lekythoi now pub- 
lished for the first time seem to remind us in conclusion of the pressing need 
there is for a collective publication of white-faced ware, inclusive of the 
Naukratite and Cyrenaean fabrics down to the latest Attic polychrome 
lekythoi. Only when a publication of this kind lies betore archaeologists 
will they be able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusions with regard to the 
development of ancient painting proper. 
KUGENIE SELLERS. 
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POSEIDON'S TRIDENT. 


Wer have all been accustomed to associate the familiar form of the 
trident with a marine deity, whether the Greek Poseidon or the Roman 
Neptune, but it may not have occurred to many to enquire what is the 
particular appropriateness of such an emblem to the ruler of the sea, or in 
what way it was adopted as his emblem. It is my purpose to offer some 
suggestions which may throw light on the subject, and may further tend to 
show that, in artistic representations at least, the trident is merely an evolu- 
tion of a somewhat different form, that it is in fact the development of an 
originally purely decorative ornament. 

~~ Such developments of simple decorative motives into definite mytho- 
logical representations are by no means uncommon In Greek art. In a 
former number of this Journal! Miss Harrison has traced the ‘Odysseus and 
Sirens’ type to a purely decorative origin. The same writer, in her Mytho- 
logy and Monuments of Ancient Athens, pp. cXiv., exxv., suggests that the 
tortoise of the robber Skiron slain by Theseus, and the clue which guided 
that hero through the labyrinth of the Minotaur, found their way into 
mythology from vase-paintings in which they were merely decorative, These 
may be only suggestions, but I am of opinion that difficult points in many 
myths may be cleared up in this way. 

I wish to lay special emphasis on the words tm artistic representations, 
because it is with them almost entirely that I have to deal. Into the literary 
evidence on the subject it does not seem to me necessary to enter at length, 
although the first mention of Poseidon’s trident in Greek literature is of 
course earlier than the first at present known representation in art. 

In the stories of the Iliad and Odyssey Poseidon plays a fairly important 
part, and is a fully-developed member of the Homeric theocracy, He even 
claims equality with Zeus in Jl. xv. 185 ff. : 


é) qrowot, 1) p ayablos wep €wy, UTEpoTrAoY ceLTrer, 
ef p' Ouoripor eovta Bin déxovta xabeEer. 
rpeis yap 7 éx Kpdvou eluév dderdeoi, ols réxero 'Péa, 
Zevs xai éya, tpltatos 8 'Afdns, évéporoiw avaccwy. 
tplyba b& wavra bidactai, Exaaros & Eupope Tepns- 
Mr. Gladstone says: ‘As God of the sea he provides an impersonation 
to take charge of one of the great domains of external nature; as the eldest 


aa. a = — 





1 Vol. vi. p. 19. 
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or strongest next to Zeus, he represents the nucleus of the rivalry and 
material opposition to Zeus,’ 

The word tpéarva occurs three times in Homer, on each occasion in con- 
nection with Poseidon. Thus, in Jf. xii. 27, abros & 'Evvooiyaros eyo yei- 
péoot Tpiaway Hyeito; again, in Od. iv, 506, he strikes with his trident the 
rock whereon Ajax son of Oileus sat, and splits it in pieces: auti«’ éwetta 
tplawav éAay yepol otiBapyow jAace Tvpainy merpyy, avo 6 éoyirer 
atz7yy. In Od, v. 291, on seeing Odysseus setting sail from Calypso's isle he 
raises a storm, and stirs up the waves with the trident: ay elrar curaryer 
vedbéAas, erapake be qwortow yepoi tpiatvay eAXwy. Hence we see that, as far 
as Homer is concerned, we have no literary evidence about the attribute of 
Poseidon, except as to the purposes for which it is employed. There is 
nothing to indicate its shape, except that the form of the word tprava shows 
that it must be more or less of tripartite shape ; that such a shape does not 
necessarily imply the three-pronged object familiar to us, | will endeavour to 
show later. 

There is one more reference to the tpiava in an carly Greek writer, viz. 
in « fragment of Archilochus, who lived about 700 B.c. bos 45 in Bergk's 
Poetae Lyrici Graect) : 

tplawar éo@Aqy Kal kuBepryityy coor. 
Here xvSeprvijtny is doubtless used metaphorically, in which case tp/acwap 
must be also; it probably denotes a symbol of dominion, especially over the 
sea. If however the words are used in their literal sense, I think tpiacpa 
can only mean the three-pronged fork used for spearing tunny-fish, with no 
reference to Poseidon. 

The literary evidence being thus scanty, we turn to representations of 
Poseidon in early art, I have dwelt upon the important position of Poseidon 
among the Homeric gods, where he is, in his own opinion at all events, 
‘a marine Zeus, wortios etvadcos Zevs, as he is styled in one of the Orphic 
hymns. We should then look for a corresponding prominence in art; but at 
any rate until the fifth century B.c. representations of the god are compara- 
tively rare. In fact it was not really until the time of Lysippos that the type 
of the ideal Poseidon with which we are familiar was created; and after that 
time all representations are subordinated to this one Lysippian type, and 
consequently lose all their interest, at least for the solution of this question. 

OF archaic representations of Poseidon in sculpture, painting, gems and 
coins, none that have come down to us are earlier than 500 n.c.: the vase- 
paintings I will discuss later. It may be of interest meanwhile to enumerate 
those known from literary tradition only : 

(1). The oldest known representation is in a painting by Kleanthes of 
Corinth in the temple of Artemis near Olympia, mentioned by Strabo (viii. 
p- 343) and Athenaeus (vill. 346 B-c). The scenes described were the taking 
of Troy and the birth of Athena. Athenseus Says : Llovesdeay WETOLNT AL 


Guvvov Te Aut moa pépav wdivourt,. ay ioropet Anurrptos €v aydon Tot 








? This is of cours erroneous ; the tunny- fish is sherily held by Poseidon as an attribute, 
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Tpewot dtaxoruov. Pliny (ffist. Nat. xxxv. 16) says of this Kleanthes 
‘inventam liniarem (picturam) a Philocle Aegyptio vel Cleanthe Corinthio.’ 
He gives no indication of his date, but merely implies that he was one of the 
earliest Greek painters. 


(2). In sculpture we have three instances : 


(a2) A bronze statue of Poseidon Hippios at Pheneos in Arcadia, 
supposed to be set up by Odysseus (Pausanias vill. 14.5). This statement 
Pausanias wisely declines to believe: 7d 62 dyadpa 'OGuecéa ava@eivas to 
yadKour odx yw we(Pecbal cpicw: of yap Tw TéTe TOD YaAKod Ta dydhwata 
ta mwavtos ywictavto épyacacGat xabanep éabijta éFupaivortes. It is 
however possible that it was very archaic; otherwise Pausanias would have 
given the style as his reason for doubting its earliness. 


(h) A bronze relief in the temple of Athena Chalkioikos at Sparta by 
Gitiadas, about 516 .c.. Pausanias (ili. 17. 3) says it was padtara Péas afca, 
and that the subjects were (1) the birth of Athena, (2) Amphitrite and 
Poseidon, 


(c) A relief of Amphitrite and Poseidon on the pedestal of the 
Amyclaean Apollo by Bathykles of Magnesia (Paus, iii, 19. 3), and another 
relief on the throne itself (#id. 18. 10); both of these would date about 
540 B.C, 


There were also statues of Poseidon and Amphitrite made by Glaukos of 
Argos among the ava@jpata of Mikythos at Olympia (Paus. v. 26, 2), and a 
statue of Poseidon set up on the Isthmus after the battle of Plataea (Hat. 
ix. 81); both of these date between 480 and 470 B.c, 

In none of these cases is the trident mentioned, so that they are of little 
use for our purpose. Nor do we fare any better if we turn our attention to 
gems and coins; for I know of no archaic gems with representations of 
Poseidon, and the earliest on coins are on those of Potidaea and Poseidonia, 
dating about 500 8.¢., and of Crete, about 430 B.c. In all these cases the 
trident is of the ordinary form. As is so often the case, it is to vase-paintings 
that we must turn for enlightenment on the subject. And here at once | 
think we find the solution of the question, The range of mythological 
subjects on black-figured vases is wider perhaps than that of any other branch 
of art, and naturally we expect to find on them many myths with which 
Poseidon was in some way concerned, either as a principal actor, er at least as 
an interested spectator. 

Now in the spring of the year 1879 a very remarkable discovery was 
made at Penteskuphia, about a mile and a half to the south-west of the 
Acropolis of Corinth, consisting of about a thousand votive tablets or prnales 
of terra-cotta. All were in fragments, and only in a very few cases could 
these fragments be fitted together to form a complete pinax. From the way 
in which they were heaped together, it is supposed that like the terra-cottas 
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of Capua," and the pottery of Naukratis,‘ they were the refuse of some temple 
or sanctuary collected in what is known as a favissa." We shall see from the 
evidence of the pinakes themselves that they must have been votive tablets 
offered in a sanctuary of Poseidon, and probably cast aside as rubbish when 
their numbers accumulated or when they were regarded as old and 
worthless, 

But the great feature of interest in these pinakes is that all or nearly 
all bear painted designs of a very archaic type, and yet of fairly advanced 
technique; the drawing varies greatly and is sometimes very rude in 
execution, sometimes the reverse. They appear to fall into three classes: 
(1) rude silhouette-painting without inner markings; (2) stiff outlines 
incised with a graving-tool, the figures only partly painted in, without imner 
markings; (8) the ordinary style of the older Corinthian vases, with inner 
markings and details rendered by means of a purple pigment. 

The subjects depicted are even more varied than the style of the 
painting, and comprise a fairly wide range of mythological figures and genre- 
scenes, among the latter the commonest being pottery-making, mining, and 
fishing. In some cases animals are represented, the most interesting instance 
being the fable of the Fox and the Crow, the earliest known representation 
of a fable of Aesop. Of the mythological subjects by far the greater number 
consist of representations of Poseidon, frequently in conjunction with 
Amphitrite. He is usually represented standing, but sometimes with 
Amphitrite in his chariot. The figure or parts of the figure of Poseidon occur 
on some 240 of these fragments, in nearly every case holding a trident, though 
in the majority the pimax is not complete enough to show it, or at least to 
show what form it takes. Inscriptions in the Corinthian alphabet, dedicatory 
or explanatory, are found on most examples; the usual formula of dedication 
is o bet ge avéGnee 7H [loreréav, or o detva we avé@nxe [lotedave Favaxre. 
The character of these inscriptions is very archaic, and they may be dated in 
some cases as far back as the seventh century B.C., in fact none can be later 
than the middle of the sixth century. It is however impossible to classify 
the pinakes according to any definite chronological sequence; we must be 
content with placing them between the limits 650—550 n.c. 

And here it seems to me that we have the most ancient of all existing 
representations of Poseidon in Greek art: for I know of no others that can be 
placed before 550 B.c., and these pinakes can in no case be brought later 
than that date. Even in vase-paintings the earliest instance, next to these, 
is probably on the vase in the British Museum (B 147) representing the birth 
of Athena ;- this is an early Athenian black-figured vase, but cannot be dated 
before 550 B.c. 

These pinakes were acquired by the Berlin Museum, and have been 
fully deseribed and classified according to subjects by Furtwiingler in his 
catalogue of that vase-collection, while the most interesting have been 





* Beloch, Campanien, p. 358. * Sec Furtwiingler, Berlin Catalogue of Pass, 
‘ Third Mem. Equpt Exploration Pund, p47. p. 47, 
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published in Plates vii.—viil. of the first series of the Antike Denkmdiler 
issued by the German Archaeological Institute in 1886. From the first of 
these plates Figs. 4—6, 10—12, 16—21 have been taken; Figs, 1—3, 7—9, 
13—15 are from drawings of unpublished fragments kindly furnished by 
Drs. Winter and Winnefeld of the Berlin Museum. Figs. 22—26 are 
derived from various sources described below. 

It might seem at first sight from these illustrations that the later form 
of the trident never occurs on the pinakes; but such is not the case. Furt- 





wingler in his catalogue only notes seventeen cases where these variations 
are found, but I have collected twenty-three altogether. This may not seem 
a large proportion out of the 240 representations of Poseidon, but it must be 
remembered that in many cases it is impossible to ascertain the form of 
the trident, owing to the incompleteness of the fragment or obscurity of 
the design. I have endeavoured as far as possible to arrange these diagrams 
ao as to show the process of development from what I believe to have been 
the original form of the trident, but the variety of forms is so great that it is 
H,5,—VOL, XIII. c 
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not an easy task. This remarkable diversity of form can I think only be 
explained in one way: the ordinary form of the trident is found at all doubtful 
periods; the variations only in these early examples, and in one or two 
later ones to which I shall presently allude ; the obvious conclusion then to 
be drawn is that these variable forms are signs of a transition from one type 
to another, which transition is going on at the period to which these examples 
belong. The trident-form as we know it is the result of the transition; its 
origin I think is clear from the examples before us. 

In Figure 1 (Berlin Cat. 802) we see that the termination of the trident 
takes the exact form of a lotos-bud, the common ornament of black-figured 
vases. Fig. 2 (Berlin 384) again presents another variety of the same form, 
but the bud is less open. In Fig. 3 (Berlin 348) we have the fully-developed 
flower, and in Figs. 4—6 (Ant. Denkm. PI. vii., Figs, 28, 3, 11) varieties all of 
which show clearly that leaves are intended to be representeil, presumably of 
the lotes-flower; and of these only Fig. 6 gives us any indication of the 
trident-form. The essential three points are there; but that is all, Figs. 7-8 
(Berlin 848, 453) show a further advance ; in both we have the three separate 
points; but the outline of Fig. 7 is that of the calyx of a lotos-flower. Fig. 9 
(Berlin 838) again is purely a flower, represented as just opening from the bud, 
Fig. 10 (A.D. Pl. vii., Fig. 18) is a noticeable instance as giving the first indi- 
cation of the cross-bar from which the three prongs spring; this is seen to 
curve downwards in the same way in several cases where the trident is of 
fully-developed form, as on the early coins of Poseidonia. Fig. 11 (.4.D. vii. 
21) isa similar instance, but like Fig. 12 (A.D. vii. 26) has lost its floral” 
character ; both clearly indicate that the object represented is of a metallic 
nature. Figs. 13—15 (Berlin 371, 803, 450) are of a metallic appearance: 
the first two still show the three lotos-leaves springing from one cup, but in 
Pig. 14 the cup is much squarer, and the outline again is rather that of the 
trident than of a lotos-flower. Fig. 15 is a curious example, and I am still 
inclined to regard it as a lotos-flower, but the cross-bar, which in this case ja 
placed more than half-way up towards the points, is stiff and mechanical, though 
the termination resembles the ordinary lotos-bud. Fig, 16 (A.D. vii, 24) is, I 
think, a development of the lotos-flower in another direction; the flower 
itself is more elaborate, but we have the cross-bar as in the next two 
examples. Figs, 17—18 (A.D. vii. 20, 27) aré a considerable advance on 
the previous on+s; although the upright points still retain the form OF lntae: 
leaves, they spring from a distinct cross-bar, and are totally disconnected. 
Fig. 19 (4.0. vii. 17) may be compared with Fig. 18, but is the first instance 
in which the barbs of the trident-prongs are indicated. Fig, 20 (4_D. vii. 
19) 1s from a rudely painted fragment, and is consequently of little im- 
portance ; and Fig. 21 (4D. vii. 2) is an abnormal form of trident with four 
prongs. | 

I conclude this series of illustrations with four examples from later 
vases, In which we meet with interesting traces of this same development, 
The first example (Fig. 22) is from an Ionic amphora in the British Museum 
(B 57=Gerhard. Auseri, Vasenb. 1 27), and is from a weapon held by 
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Poseidon, the lower end of which terminates in a spear-head. Here the 


curve of the outer prongs still follows the shape of the lotos-flower, but the 


barbed ends seem from their shape to be derived from ivy-leaves. The next 
(Fig. 23) is from another black-figured amphora in the Museum (B 246), 
forming the termination of a lotos-sceptre, and is of quite abnormal form. 

In the next two examples the sceptre of Zeus is in each case repre- 
sented, and there is no doubt in any case of Zeus’ identity. Fig. 24 is from 
a black-figured amphora in the British Museum (B 166=Gerhard, Auserl. 
Vasen, 128), The termination of the sceptre here held by Zeus recalls very 
strongly the form of the trident; so much so that in the 1851 catalogue of 
the vases (p. 136) the figure holding 1t was actually described as Poseidon. 
In the same scene is represented a youthful deity with a trident of ordinary 
form, described in the above-mentioned catalogue as Palaemon, but who is 
probably Poseidon himself, who is occasionally represented beardless. Fig. 
25 is taken from a similar subject on the kylix of Phrynos in the B, M. 
(B 424 = Lenormant and de Witte, Fl. Cér. i. 56). The design is very small 
and carelessly painted, so that it is not easy to get an accurate representation 
of Zeus’ sceptre; but in any case the shape is most remarkable. In some 
respects it resembles the trident even more closely than the last example; 
the lotos-form is in no way indicated. It appears to be an unsuccessful 
attempt on the part of the artist to render the sceptre in profile, but the form 
is very difficult to explain, | 

I would also refer to a red-figured vase (Bl. Cér. iii. 11), representing a 
seated Zeus with a phiale anda winged Nike, The termination of the sceptre 
in this case is clearly meant for a lotos-flower, but it may be compared with 
the five-pointed flower of Fig. 16. It may also be noted that the trident on 
red-figured vases often has a second cross-bar immediately below the points, 
which may be derived from this five-fold form. Fig. 26, from a black-figured 
vase, represents the younger form of trident. 

Now the lotos form of the sceptre is very common in Greek art, and is 
almost invariably borne by deities: by Zeus on numerous vase-paintings, as 
we have seen; by Hera and Aphrodite in Judgment of Paris scenes (as on 
B 287 and B 288 in the British Museum); and frequently on red-figured 
VASES, 

Tt ig a remarkable fact that in the archaic period of art practically no 
distinction is made between Poseidon and Zeus, except where they have 
attributes; if Poseidon has no tunny-fish, and instead of the trident a 
lotos-sceptre, there is nothing to distinguish him from Zeus. I think this 
may possibly indicate that in early times a strong distinction between 
Poseidon and Zeus was not recognized among the Greeks. Poseidon was in 
fact Zeus in his marine aspect, The passage I have quoted above from 
Homer shows that he himself makes such a claim; surely then this must be 
‘the light in which he was regarded by the Greeks of that time. 

If then Poseidon approximated so closely in his original character to 
Zeus, it is hardly surprising that, in a gradual process of differentiation, the 
distinguishing attribute previously borne by both deities, namely the sceptre, 
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should go through a process of differentiation also. It seems probable that 
the tunny-fish which Poseidon so often holds,as in the early painting by 
Kleanthes, suggested the form that his sceptre should take, namely that of 
the three-pronged spear used in catching that particular fish. But that the 
original form was that of the lotos-sceptre, I think our serics of illustrations 
most clearly shows. 

We may find very remarkable parallels to this transition in Oriental, 
especially in Indian, art. Mr. John O'Neill has kindly allowed me to use 
some proof-sheets of his forthcoming work, The Night of the Gods,in which 
he gives two instances, drawn from Moore's Hindd Pantheon, which seem to 
bear out the theory almost exactly. The illustrations he makes use of give 
clear proof of the transformation of a fleur-de-lys (which is of course 
practically identical with the lotos-flower) into a trident-shaped weapon 
known in India as the frisula. Mr. O'Neill points out the universality 
(1) of the fleur-de-lys as an Oriental emblem, (2) of the trident as an 
Oriental weapon ; the fleur-de-lys or lotos he considers to be the emblem of 
a triad. Furthermore, wherever the trident is found, its connection with the 
lotoa-flower or fleur-de-lys may be traced. He would wish to connect the 
trident of Poseidon with that of Assur, and that of Saturn, or Kronos, and 
suggests that the trident represents the triad of Kronidai, or sons of Kronos, 
iv. Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto; of whom Zeus was allotted the sceptre because 
of his ruling judicial power; while Poseidon, as holding a terrestrial or 
intermediate position between the other two, was given the trident. 

With these theories I am not altogether inclined to agree, as explanation 
by means of symbolism is always, though a fascinating, a dangerous course 
to pursue; besides my point is this, that the lotos-sceptre and trident are not 
parallel forms, but that the one grew out of the other, and that since the 
lotos-sceptre as an attrilnde of Poseidon is only found in these examples of 
early date, whereas the trident-form belongs to all periods, the lotog must be 
the earlier form from which the other has been evolved by a process of 
differentiation, which, as I have shown, is not without parallel in Greek or 
Oriental art. 

To sum up: the trident of Poseidon, as represented in Greek art, is a 
development of the art-type of the lotos-sceptre commonly borne by deities, 
this development being brought about by a necessary process of differen- 
tiation from the lotos-sceptre of Zeus; while the form that the sceptre took 
in Poseidon's hands was no doubt suggested by the other attribute he so 
frequently bears, nainely the tunny-fish. In the absence of sufficient 
evidence from the more ancient monuments, I do not advance this theory as 
certain, but I can at least hope to have offered some new suggestions which 
may be of interest to the student of Greek mythology or art. 


H. B, WALTERS. 
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Tue objects which form the subject of the present paper, and which 
may be easily identified by the accompanying cuts, Nos. 5—8, have for some 
time been a puzzle to students of Mycenaean archaeology. Certain specimens 
exhibited in the cases of the Mycenae Room in the Polytechnic Museum at 
Athens are described as ‘objects of unknown use’; and although some sug- 
gestions have been thrown out in various publications of isolated examples, 
I do not think any satisfactory explanation of them has yet been offered. 
The cause of this failure seems to be the impossibility of understanding 
properly any such specimen, apart from the whole class to which it belongs. 
I will therefore begin this paper with a list of instances which, while not pre- 
tending to be exhaustive, is at least representative, and so will give some 
notion of the character, size, shape, and material of the objects now before us. 

These objects have usually been found wherever any extensive discovery 
of remains belonging to the so-called Mycenae period has been made, They 
have been found usually, but not exclusively, in tombs. Some were discovered 
by Schliemann, and one is figured in his book, Mycenae, p. 111. Many have 
been found by M. Tsountas in the tombs he has excavated at Mycenae; and 
some also have been dug up out of the tomb at Spata in Attica, and among 
the earliest strata on the Acropolis at Athens, Thus their distribution seems 
to be co-extensive with that of the Mycenae civilization ; and I know of no 
examples that have been discovered among remains of any other period. 

These objects vary in shape, when viewed from above or below, from two 
circles, joined together so as to intersect one another slightly, to a long oval, 
pinched in at the middle. They are usually flat below, with two exceptions 
to be noted later; and when the shape is that bounded by the two circles, 
the centre of each is usually clearly marked (see Fig. T). Above they consist, 
in the most regular form, of two roughly conical masses, inclined towards one 
another (Fig. 5); but in most cases this shape is modified to a ridge along 
the back, sloping down towards each end, and narrowed in the middle by a 
deep indentation on each side (Figs. 6 and 8). In one example found on the 
Acropolis at Athens, a handle is attached to the lower side.* The Size varies 
from nearly six inches to half an inch in length; the material is ivory, glazed 

1 Some of these objects were found by Dr, tment. 
Schliemann ; wost of the others by M. Tsonn- 2 So also one found by Dr. Schliemann, 
tas, whose discoveries at Mycense and elsewhere Mycenae, p. 111; ‘it has on its lower side a 
ara too well known to need further acknowledg- tabular hole for fastening it to something else.’ 
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ware, or glass. In one case we see an object of this sort made of gold, and 

attached, apparently as an ornament, to a silver relief with scenes in repoussd 

ig work ;? another is also found similarly attached to a vase on the Acropolis, 
doubtless in imitation of the last-mentioned example ;* and in several cases 
one is to be seen cut upon a gem of the so-called island type, of which so many 
have been found in Mycenae tombs.’ 





Exriaxation oF Cots. (The objects hove in each case been drawn from the originals.) 


Fro. 1.—Image of armed divinity, on ring found by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenne, 
# Fries. 3, 3.—Shields worn by warriors, on dagger with lion hunt found by Dr, Schliemann at 
| Mycenne, ; 
‘ Fre. 4.—Fallen warrior, on tombstone found by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae, 

Fro. §.—Amulet of ivory, found by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae. 

=i Fiea. 6, 7, 8.—Similar amulets of glazed ware, found by M, Tsountas at M yoenac, 
Fig. 9.—Warrior from preat Dipylon vase at Athens, 
Fro. 10.—Warrior with shield, driving chariot, from great Dipylon vase at Athens. 

x Fic. 11,—Men rowing in a ship, from a Dipylon vage at Athens, 


After so much enumeration and description of examples, we may now 
proceed to consider what was the meaning or the use of these peculiar objects. 
The latter of these two questions may be easily dismissed. The difference of 


2 "E@. “Apy. 1891, PL i, & plained as bivalve shells; sometimes they ap- 

* "Ee, "Apy. 1891, p. 12, 0. 1. [roximate to this form on gems; but other 

* "Ep. "Apx. 1888, Pl x. 28. Myk, Maren, E, examples cannot be so explained, and the whole 
6, 22, 24. They are in one or two cases ex- class must go together, 
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size and material already noticed is enough to show that they cannot have 
been intended for any practical use. Nor, again, can they be explained as 
purely decorative or ornamental, although the examples quoted as cccurring 
on gems and in relief on metal and terra-cotta might seem to have only this 
purpose. But even if we accepted this view, we should still have to explain 
the origin of the form, although, if merely decorative, its meaning might be 
forgotten by the artist who used it. The examples of a similar shape 
occurring independently in tombs and elsewhere cannot well be purely deco- 
rative in purpose; and so we are reduced to the only possible explanation 
that remains, They must have a symbolical meaning; one may almost go 
further, and say that from their frequent occurrence in tombs and under such 
circumstances they must be amulets. 

We must follow out this clue in trying to trace the origin of their 
peculiar shape, Fortunately we have yet another clue in the ornamentation 
which occurs in several examples. This consists cither of groups of small 
holes, three or four in number, get close together, or of a pattern formed by 
uniting three or four such holes together so as to form a cross or similar figure 
with rounded outlines. Now upon the famous Mycenae dagger representing 
a lion hunt® one of the men has a shield which shows a precisely similar 
ornamentation, and two of them have shields of the peculiar shape, like two 
circles slightly intersecting, which we have noticed (Figs. 2 and 3). 
A similar shape of shield (Fig. 4) is seen on the tombstone from Mycenae,' 
upon the gold ornament with a representation of a combat,’ and upon a gem 
with a similar scene; it seems, in fact, to have been one of the two common 
shapes for shields among the warriors of the Mycenaean epoch. 

We may, then, take it as proved that these objects are intended to repre- 
sent shields; but we have still to consider their symbolical meaning. It will 
hardly be suggested that they can have been buried with the dead as a sub- 
stitute for real shields: in such a case of substitution we know that it was 
customary to bring an object resembling its original in size and construction, 
only made of costly material and without solidity... We must therefore look 
for a more indirect symbolical use of the form of the shield. And at this 
point all those who are familiar with early Greek art will think of the very 
curious use which is made of the form of the shield upon the Dipylon vases. 
It conceals and so takes the place of the form of the body not only in the case 
of armed warriors (compare Fig. 9 with Fig. 10), where it is natural enough, 
but even in the ease of rowers (Fig. 11) and others, where it must be a 
meaningless convention. At Mycenae, however, we need not go so far as 
this, There the most remarkable instances of the substitution of a shield of 
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® Bull, Corr. Hell, 1886, Pl, ii. Mitchell, ® Schlicmann, p. 202, No. 313. This group 
Ancient Sculpture, p. 155, Schuchhanit (Eng- is quite misunderstood by the dranghtsman ; 


lish Ed.) p. 229. bot the outlines of the two shields can be soon 
7 Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 52 (Schuchhardt, oven in his drawing. 
Eng. Ed. p. 1/1). © Eg. tho breastplates, Schliemann, Afy- 


® Schliomann, p. 174, No, 254 (Schuch. p, cena, p. 301 (Schuch, p. 255), 
194, No, 178). 
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this peculiar shape for the human body, which may be supposed to be 
hidden behind it, is to be seen on the remarkable ring found by Schliemann 
(Fig. 1)" and on the glazed plaque found by M, Tsountas in a tomb at 
Mycenae." In both these cases we see what is evidently meant for an 
armed divinity attended by worshippers; and of this divinity the body 
consists of a shield of the double circular shape, while a helmeted head, 
feet, arms, and other adjuncts appear beyond its rim. We may well 
suppose that this armed image of divinity is the Palladium; this identifi- 
cation is probable, but can hardly be considered certain in the present 
state of our knowledge of the religion of the inhabitants of Mycenae. From 
such a representation, in which the shield forms by far the most prominent 
part, the step is an easy one to the use of the shield alone, or its characteristic 
shape, as an abbreviation or symbol of the armed divimty; and thus we may 
best explain the meaning of the amulets that are described in this paper. As 
an instance of a similar use of the shield as an abridged representation or 
symbol of an armed divinity, we may quote the well-known coinage of 
Boeotia. It is generally acknowledged among numismatists that the shield 
upon these coins has such a symbolical meaning, though it has been doubted 
whether the deity to whom it is to be referred is Heracles! or Athena 
Itonia.™ 

To sum up our results: these curious objects, found among Mycenaean 
antiquities, have a symbolical meaning, and are of a form which is derived 
from shields. They are to be regarded as conventional and abridged 
representations of an armed divinity. To call them Palladian is the 
simplest way of expressing this fact, whether it be true or not that those who 
made them identified this armed divinity as the goddess whom we know as 
the Pallas Athene of later Greece. 

Ernest GARDNER. 
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N Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 354, No, 530 4 P. Gardner, Types of Greck Coins, p. 48. 
(Schuch, p. 277). 4 Head, Hist. Num. p, 291, 
2 "Es. 'Apx. 1587, Pl. x. (Schuch, p. 201). 
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Inon is mentioned in the following passages of Homer (6e7:¢ vot’ 
éariv, ei TOD auT@ PiAay KexANpErp, TOUTO vw Wpogerverww), and in these 
passages only :— 


A 123, 485, 510; E 723; 2 48; H 141, 144, 473; @ 15; I 366; 
K 379: A188: P 424: & 34; T 372; AX 357; VY 30, 177, 261, 834, Sol; 
© 205, 521; a 184, 204; & 293; ¢ 191; 6 393; » 280; EF $24; o 399 - 
w 294; p 565; + 13, 211, 494, 587; @ 3, 10, 61, 81, 97, 114, 127, 328; 
v 172; ow 168, 177. 


These passages form a basis for discussing two interesting and important 
points in the Homeric question: (1) whether Homer's acquaintance with 
iron differs so much in different books that we must believe those books to 
belong to different ages; and (2) whether iron plays such different parts in 
Homer and in Mycenae that we cannot believe the Homeric age to be 
coincident with the Mycenaean period. 

The former of these two points has been dealt with by Beloch (Fivrista 
di Filologia ed Istruzione Classica, ii, 1873, pp. 49—62), followed by Helbig 
(Das Homerische Epos pp. 235—237) and Schrader (Prehistoric Antiquities 
of the Aryan Peoples, Eng. trans. p, 194), Beloch’s paper I have unfortu- 
nately not been able to gain access to, and therefore cannot pretend to 
discuss his arguments. But, according to Helbig, his contention is that, in 
those parts of the Homeric poems which are known on other grounds to be 
the oldest, there is (when the lines mentioning iron have been athetized) 
no reference to iron; and that in the parts of later date we can observe 
bronze being gradually ousted by iron, just as it was actually driven out by 
that metal when the Iron Age superseded the Age of Bronze. 

We will begin with the latter point. Of those who hold that the [hed 
is not 6Xor Tt but essentially wepioror, most will agree that the date of the 
Odyssey is appreciably later than that of the Jitad. Consequently, 1f the 
iron test fails to reveal any marked differences between the J/iad and the 
Odyssey, it cannot be expected to be of much value in the far more delicate 
work of distinguishing the younger from the older portions of the Jliad. 
Let us then ascertain how much iron the Jliad and Odyssey respectively 
contain, In the first place, however, Beloch, Helbig and Schrader consider 
it a fact of capital importance that bronze is mentioned 279 times in the 
Iliad and only 80 times in the Odyssey. Since this fact is so all-important, 
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what is the inference we are intended to draw from it? Obviously, that the 
use of iron increased in the age of the Odyssey in proportion to the decrease 
in the use of bronze. If this is not the inference suggested, the fact has no 
importance for the present discussion. That bronze is mentioned more than 
three times as often in the Iliad as it is in the Odyssey is a fact which, taken 
by itself, tells us nothing about the extent to which iron was used; for there 
may be many other reasons why bronze should be mentioned more frequently 


in the one poem than in the other. The suggestion therefore must be that 


the real reason is that iron increases in use in the (dysecy because bronze 
decreases, What then are the actual facts? Iron is mentioned 23 times 
in the Jiiad, 25 times in the Odyssey, The suggestion is misleading, the 
inference fallacious, the important fact valucless, The simple reason why 
bronze is more frequently mentioned in the Jliad is that Homeric weapons 
are made of bronze and that, fights being more numerous, weapons are 
necessarily more often mentioned in the Jed than in the Odyasey. 

Tt seems unnecessary to say more on this point; but, as figures may 
be made to prove anything, let us see what the figures in this case represent, 
for fear we should have done any injustice to an argument which has been 
approved by such high authority. The suggestion is that in the Odyssey iron 
has come to be more extensively used than it was in the Jliad, that it has 
come to be employed for many purposes for which originally it was not used, 
that many articles are made of iron in the Odysary which were not made of 
iron in the Jad. What are the facts? The following is a list of all the 
things of iron that are to be found in the Jiad: (1) a club, H 141 and 144; 
(2) a knife, = 34 and ¥ 30; (3) an arrow-head, A 128; (4) an adze, A 485 
and 851; (5) an axle, E728; and (6) gates,Q@15, Thisis the list of the iron 
things in the Odyssey: (1) an adze, f 3, 61, 81, 97, 114, 127, $28: + 5ST « 
w 168, 177; ¢ 393 ; (2) bonds, a 204, In all strictness, therefore, we may say 
that iron was not put to more uses in the Odyssey than in the Iliad, Indeed, 
we might be misled into thinking that the Iron Age was not so far advanced 
in the Odyssey as it was in the Jtiad, if we did not observe that the iron 
weapons of the /iiad are implied in the words, avrés yap éédwerat dvdpa 
aidnpos, of the Odyssey, x 294 and + 13. 

Trial by iron, therefore, seems thus far to indicate either that the Iliad 
and Odyssey belong to the same date or that the iron test is not a safe one. 
It may be that Helbig is right in saying that the authors of the later parts 
of the Homeric poems adhered as closely as they could to the ‘ poetic 
apparatus" of the older lays, and were only occasionally betrayed into lapses 
which reveal the more advanced culture whereby they were actually 
surrounded. It does, indeed, seem strange that such lapses should be more 
frequent in the Ziad than in the Odyssey, since the bulk of the Iliad is older 
than the Odyssey. But perhaps it isin the more modern lays of the Iliad 
that these little slips occur, This is a point on which it is impossible to 
pronounce with confidence, because of the difficulty there is in. suiting 
everybody, when one tries to specify which are the modern lays. 

Let us assume that ‘the later expansions’ as determined by Dr. Leaf 
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and in which ‘the approximation of style to the Odyssey is very marked’ 
(Iliad IL. p, x.), together with what Prof. Jebb calls the Greater Interpo- 
lations, are distinctly later than the rest of the J/iad. The older lays, then, 
will consist of Dr. Leaf’s pjjis and those ‘earlier expansions’ of which he 
is not sure whether they are by the author of the pijms or not; but which, 
aa we infer from Dr, Leaf’s uncertainty, cannot be regarded as belonging to 
an entirely different age from his pjjms. Now, ou the theory that iron was 
wholly unknown or but little known in the time of these older lays, we 
should expect to find in them no references to iron or but few. On the 
other hand, inasmuch as there are in the Iliad 15,700 lines, in these older 
lays 7,200 lines, and in the J/iad 23 references to iron, we should on the 
theory of chances expect to find 10 references in the older lays, for 15700 : 
7200 :: 23: 10. Asa matter of fact there are § references to iron in the 
older lays (A 123, 485, 510; E 728; 42 48; H 141, 144; P 424; % 337). 
This seems to show that the facts are against the theory that iron was better 
known to the later lays than to the earlier; and it is surely not without 
significance that the iron test, when applied to the supposed earlier and later 
lays of the Iliad, should yield precisely the same results as are obtained 
from its application to the Odyssey. On the theory that iron was equally 
well known to the authors of the Jliad and the Odyssey, we should expect to 
find it mentioned an approximately equal number of times. As a matter 
of fact, it is mentioned 23 times in the J/iad and 25 in the Orlyssey. 

It may however be that some fallacy lurks behind the figures which we 
obtained by comparing the later and the earlier lays of the Iliad: and that 
this fallacy will become evident when we enquire what articles of iron are 
manufactured in the older lays. Let us push the enquiry, then. The list 
of all the articles of iron to be found in the Jliad as a whole amounts, as we 
have already said, to six, viz. a club, an adze, an arrow-head, an axle, a 
knife and gates, With which of these were the older lays acquainted ? 
According to the theory of Beloch, they ought to have been acquainted with 
none—at any rate, we may say, with a minority, As a matter of fact they 
are acquainted with the majority, with four out of six, with the first four. 
After this, it is only in patent disregard of the facts that any one can 
maintain that in the earlier lays little or no acquaintance with iron is shown, 
whereas it becomes greater and greater as the lays become later. It so 
happens that precisely the reverse is the case: more iron objects are found 
in the older lays of the Jliad than are found in the recent; and more again 
are found in the Jiiad than in the Odyssey. But, it may be suggested, 
though the lays in which these articles of iron occur are old, the particular 
lines in which they are mentioned may be spurious. Very well! I am 
content to submit¢o this test; my only wish is to get to the bottom of the 
matter. I take Henze’s Anhang, the most complete record I can command, 
and I find that not one of these lines has been suspected, 

There remains only one other way by which it is even possible to 
maintain that iron was unknown in the time of the older lays; and that is 
to argue that the mere mention of iron is of itself sufficient proof that the 
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line in which it occurs is spurious, Then, when these spurious lines have 
been excised, our way will be clear: the absence of any mention of iron in 
the older lays will show that iron was unknown. As an argument this 
reasoning is indeed circular; but the conclusion it seeks to establish is not 
therefore necessarily untrue. And, twenty years ago, the assumption on 
which it is based had the advantage of being unverifiable: if any one chose 
to maintain that iron was not known in the time of the older lays and 
therefore every reference to it must be spurious, no one could prove that 
iron, as a matter of fact, was known and therefore the references were 
genuine. To-day, however, things are different. The spade has proved the 
argument to be not only circular but false. Iron has been discovered both 
at Hissarlik and at Mycenae. 

This brings us to the question whether—so far as iron is concerned— 
we can count Homer as belonging to the ‘ Mycenaean period.’ The amount 
of iron as yet dug up is certainly not great—two lumps in the Burnt City 
of Troy, and, at Mycenae, a few finger-rings in ‘the graves of the populace 
in the lower city.’ The absence of iron in the shaft-graves is to be noted. 
At the same time the amount of iron to be discovered in Homer is not very 
great, either. There are more than 24,000 lines of Homer, and the 
references to iron are only 48, all told. Bronze is mentioned about ten 
times as often—which is what we should expect at the beginning of the 
Tron Age. Again, 15 out of the 48 references to iron are similes, and, if 
they were the only references, would not prove that the poet had so much 
as seen iron: he might only have heard of it and have had no more 
Knowledge of its real nature than other poets have of adamant. Further, 
the articles of iron which are mentioned in Homer are only seven in number 
(or eight, if we include the plough-share which is implied, possibly, though 
not expressly described in VW 554); and even this list shrinks on exami- 
nation. The ‘iron bonds’ of a 204, which according to Athene would not be 
strong enough to hold Odysseus, are, I suspect, so called simply to convey 
the notion of bonds of adamantine strength. The gates of @ 15, Agaln, 
could be made of iron by the poet at little expense, but it may be doubted 
whether any king who had the honour of the poet's acquaintance could have 
afforded such a piece of iron-work, At any rate the poet does not profess 
to have seen them—they are the gates of Tartarus. The axle, again, of 
E 728 is part of Hera’s chariot, which in other respects also is constructed 
regardless of expense. 

On the other hand, the club of H 141 and 144 does seem to have been 
real. It is spoken of in a tone which implies that it was quite a new 
invention, if not a luxury, and the owner evidently felt considerable pride 
in it—more indeed than was warranted by the actual performances of the 
new weapon :— 

| ov xopuvn of GXePpov 
yxpaiope atdnpein. 

The axes of the Jhad and the Odyssry, the knives of = 34 and ¥ 30, 
the arrow-head of A 123 anid the (possible) plough-share of W 834 may also 
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safely be regarded as things which the poet had actually seen and not as 
merely * poetic apparatus.’ 

The first question with regard to them is whether these implements 
imply a very advanced knowledge of iron and a very large quantity of metal for 
their manufacture. As to the axes, commentators seem agreed that they 
were mainly made of bronze and that only a small portion of iron was 
employed in them (Ameis on @ 61 and Helbig Hom. £p'. p. 76n. 7). As to 
the plough-share, no one, who remembers how extremely primitive the 
Greek plough was, will maintain that more than a very small amount of 
metal would be required in order to tip it with a point of iron. The knives 
may be assumed to have been small; and the arrow-head obviously was not 
a large affair. 

On the whole, I think, the blade of an axe, the point of a plough-share, 
a knife, an arrow-head and a knob on the end of a stick do not necessarily 
imply that the Iron Age was far advanced. This impression ts strengthened 
when we think of the many things which might have been made of iron— 
which in later Greek time were indeed made of iron—but in Homer's time 
were exclusively made in bronze :—corslets, greaves, shields, helmets, swords, 
hammers, tongs, anvils, etc. 

Small however as was the use made of iron in Homer, it may have been 
greater than was possible in the Mycenaean period. Let us therefore, next, 
consider this point, To begin with, we must not lay too much stress on the 
fact that no arrow-heads or adzes of iron have been yet discovered at 
Mycenne—for neither have any bronze arrows or axes been found, and yet 
we may be quite sure that they were in use, for two-edged axes are depicted 
more than once on gold rings etc. True, bronze knives have been discovered, 
whereas knives of iron have not, but the former were more numerous than 
the latter. On the other hand, strange to say, we have actually come across 
something very like the club of Aréithous (H 141): Schliemann says, ‘ there 
were found two lumps of iron....One of them has a large square hole on its 
better preserved side, and it probably served as the handle of a staff’ 
(S.'s Report on the Excavations at Troy in 1890, Schliemann’s Excavations, 
p. 332). Take the stick by the right end and you have a club. 

lt may however be said, ‘ Doubtless arrows and adzes and knives of iron 
might rust away, if they were there, but were they ever there?’ Dr. 
Schuchhardt would seem to be inclined to answer ‘no,’ on the ground that 
the iron found at Mycenae takes the form of finger-rings, ‘which show that 
this metal was considered costly and only worked into trinkets’ (ScAliemann’s 
Excavations, p. 296). Was iron ‘ only worked into trinkets’ in the time of 
Pliny, who testifies to the use of iron rings amongst the Lacedaemonians of 
his day (Aftst. Nat. xxxiii. 49)? Was iron rare at the end of the Roman 
republic, when iron rings were still in usc? Was it ‘considered costly’ 
in the time of Aristophanes, who puts the price of rings at a drachma 
(Plut, 883), and even at three obols (ZAesm. 425)? On the contrary, it 
appears that iron may be fairly abusitant and finger-rings yet be worn 
of iron. 
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Further—though I only advance this as an argumentum ad hominem— 
Dr. Schuchhardt, Dr. Leaf and Mr. Flinders Petrie seem io consider that 
in the Mycenaean period a lively intercourse by sea was carried'on between 
Greece, the Isles and Egypt. Now, since iron was known so early in the 
last-named country, ought not Drs. Schuchhardt and Leaf and Mr. Petrie 
to expect to find it known in Mycenae, perhaps not to the same extent 
as in Egypt, but at any rate to the same hmited extent as it 15 in 
Homer ? 

The old-fashioned view was that it was the Phoenicians who introduced 
the Iron Age into Greece: ‘die Lehrmeister der Griechen in der Gewinnung 
und Bearbeitung der Metalle sind bekanntlich die Phémikier pewesen,' says 
Bliimner (Tech. uw. Term. d. Gewerbe und Atinste, ['V.1.3). And the presence 
of iron in Homer is in harmony with the part played by the Phoenicians in 
the Homeric poems. Dr. Schuchhardt, however, will not have the Phoenicians 
in Mycenae: the people of the Mycenaean age ‘had not, like the Greeks of 
the following period, given up to the Phoenicians all commercial intercourse 
with each other and with Egypt, but had carried it on themselves. The 
commercial supremacy of the Phoenicians in the Archipelago began in the 
next period’ (p. 318), But if this is so, it is difficult to understand how 
Homer can have lived in the Mycenaean period. The influence of the 
Phoenicians on Homeric civilization is far too considerable, if we may trust 
Helbig, to be explained away. But let that pass. If there was any iron at 
all in Mycenae, then, whether brought by the Phoenicians or imported direct 
from Egypt, it was probably to be found in Mycenae in quite as large 
quantities as it is in Homer, 

But was there any iron in Mycenae? It is strange, though not of any 
decisive importance, that finger-rings of iron, though known to have been 
worn in very ancient times in Greece, especially in Lacedaemonia, are 
conspicuous by their absence in Homer. The discovery of the two 
lumps of iron in the Burnt City of Troy does indeed at first sight seem to 
make the discovery of finger-rings at Mycenae intelligible. But the 
total absence of any finds of iron in the shaft-graves of Mycenae makes 
it hard to believe that iron was really known in the much earlier time 
of the Burnt City. | 

Schliemann, let us remember, found an iron knife at Troy, apparently 
belonging to the fourth or fifth pre-historic city, which, however, he felt 
forced to attribute to the Lydian city: ‘the weight of the iron would easily 
account for its having sunk to the depth at which it was found’ (Ziios, 
p. 604). And are the finger-rings, whose discovery in 1588 caused ‘the 
doubts aroused by the total absence of iron’ to ‘ entirely disappear’ (Schuch- 
hardt p, 314), part of the find of iron articles which Schliemann (Miycenae, 
74 f.) assigns to the beginning of the fifth century B.c.? Doubtless, 
however, Dr. Schuchhardt has conclusive reasons for assigning the rings to the 
Mycenaean period, and one would have been interested to see them stated in 
Schhiemann’s Excavations, 

In conclusion: (1) it is absolutely opposed to the facts of the case to 
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say that iron is more common in the Odyssey than in the Jliad, or in the 
later lays | of the Miad than it is in the older; (2) the Homeric poems must 





ced in the Iron Age—but at the very boginning of that Age; (3) if 
Homer—even the oldest of him—lived in the Mycenaean period, iron must 
Shue: beeur dows in Gia periods (4) if iron was not known in that period, 


then even the oldest lays must be posterior to that period. 
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ON THE 
ANCIENT HECATOMPEDON WHICH OCCUPIED THE SITE 
oF THE 
PARTHENON ON THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 
(Second Article.) 


Dr. Dirrr ep, as was to be expected, has published in the Mittheilungen' 
an answer to my article in the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1891. 

Excepting in two corrections of detail, of which I recognize the value, and 
shall have occasion to make mention in the proper place, he does not appear 
to me to have shaken in the slightest degree the position that I took up, 
namely, that the great sub-basement wall under the south flank of the 
Parthenon was built for a temple named the Hecatompedon anterior by many 
years to the time of Cimon, and that the remains of large limestone archi- 
traves frieze and cornice in the north wall of the Acropolis belonged to 
that temple and not to the archaic temple of Athene near the Erechtheum, 
the discovery of which will always be associated with Dr. Dorpfeld’s name. 
I must assume that the readers of this article will have before them both my 
original paper in the Hellenic Journal, already referred to, and Dr, Dirpfeld's 
answer in the Miftheiluagen which, so far as it affects my argument, I will 
endeavour to answer point by point. 

In p. 161 of the Mitthetlungen it is said that I have made a mistake in 
denying that stones from buildings of pre-Persic time had beeen used in the 
sub-basement wall.—What I did say was this—' That the great wall of the 
sub-basement is entirely composed of squared blocks, without a single 
architectural fragment that can bear witness to the ravages of the Persians 
embedded in it.’ There are a few squared stones which have been re-used, 
but, as far as their appearance goes, it is just as likely they may liave come 
from some building re-modelled by the Athenians themselves, previous to 
the Persian invasion. The Cimonian south wall of the Acropolis is very 
different. In this wall there are not only such squared stones, but frusta 
of columns, capitals and portions of entablature, which admit of discussion as 
to their date; but in the sub-basement wall there are none of these. It is 
extremely probable, and not wanting in evidence—but which would require 


1 Miltheilungen dea A. Arch. Jnativuts Athen, 1892, XVII. 
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too long a digression to be introduced here—that the Hecatompedon for 
which I contend was itself the successor of an older temple, of large scale 
in its architectural members, which occupied part of the same site. This or 
some other old structure could have furnished the squared blocks which Dr. 
Dérpfeld speaks of in the above cited place, without calling in Persian 
agency ; and if it be objected that the above supposition rests on no historic 
foundation it may be answered that the intervention of Cimon in this 
structure has no more. 

I am entirely at issue with Dr. Dorpfeld in saying in the same page, 161, 
that the wall was built without scaffolding, but that earth and broken stone 
fragments were deposited toa depth equal to the height of one or two courses 
at a time, as might be required for building up the wall without scaffolding. 
Loose material such as this, unless consolidated by abundance of water, an 
element not likely to have been available on the Acropolis, and allowed to 
dry, would indeed have formed a very poor substitute for scaffolding for 
heavy work, The photograph—whether that given in p. 290 of the Hellenic 
Journal or in Pl. IX. of the Mittheilungen—does not show much conformity in 
the thickness of these strata in connection with the courses of the masonry, 
but it does show the remarkable evenness of level of the strata themselves. 
Any architect or engineer who has seen works carried on under at all similar 
circumstances, must have noticed how the ground has been cut up and 
furrowed by the traction and pitching down of heavy material. I do not 
express only my own opinion on this point. The thin even lines of poros 
stone chips, shown in the photograph, and referred to in page 162 of the 
Mittheilungen, are quite inconsistent with the explanation there given. Had 
they arisen from dressing the blocks of the wall they would have been 
pounded and mixed in with the general mass of the terrace. These chips, 
when Ross and Ziller saw them on the sides of small excavations, may easily 
have been interpreted by them in the sense quoted; but they offer quite a 
different appearance when seen in their whole bearing, as in the photograph 
of the complete excavation—namely this—that as each layer of earth and 
other rubbish, as it was then thought—now our priceless treasure—was 
thrown in 3, 4 or 5 feet thick as it might be, the top of each surface was 
metalled, as it is called in road-making, with these stone chips; of which 
there must have been an abundance on the Acropolis from the repairs which 
were in progress; so that the layers might be the more effectually rammed 
and consolidated, For it was obviously of great importance that this earth 
work should afterwards subside as little as possible. 

As respects the idea of building the wall by scaffolding, there need be 
nothing surprising in this. Scaffolding would have been required afterwards 
for the upper parts of the temple, and the wall itself, by means of its frequent 
projecting blocks, would have amply supplied the places of the holes which 
are called putlog holes used in modern and mediaeval scaffolding. 

Thirty feet or more of loose earth and broken rubbish would have 
furnished a very insecure foundation for the timbering required for the great 
architrave stones of a temple built immediately on the top of the wall. 

H.38.— VOL, XII. p 
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4 In saying (Mitthevlungen, p. 163) that until after the Persian war 
a squared blocks were not used in foundation work, it is remarkable that Dr. 
“ Dorpfeld should ignore the evidence found in the foundations of the Temple 


of Jupiter Olympius at Athens,* of regular courses of limestone blocks in the 
work of Peisistratus, which are easily discriminated from the later masonry 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

(1) They are built at an angle differing by 2° from the lines of the later 
temple. 

(2) In one place at least they underlie the later walls. 

(5) In several places they were found where they could be of no use to 
the later temple. 

(4) In several places the later walls are composed of blocks similar to 
those found as above, and obviously taken from the earlier walls, but with 
the joint surfaces misplaced. 

These Piraic stone blocks of the time of Peisistratus are laid upon the 
very rock. There is much polygonal jointed work in a harder stone used in 
the foundations of the later temple—generally in the bottom course only— 
but none that I found which could be attributed to the work of Peisistratus. 
The probability is that, when the hard mountain limestone was used, poly- 
gonal jointing was employed, even to a tolerably late period; but that the 
softer tertiary of Piraeus would have been used in rectangular blocks from an 
early date. 

So far from the correction in p. 163 of the Aittheilungen of the view I 
had advanced in the Hellenic Journal of the purpose of the trench, 
which at some time or other had been dug through the deposit against the 
eastern part of the great wall, being for me an unlucky blunder (unangeneh- 
mes Versehen), it has proved a strong confirmation of my main view. 
Firstly, it removes the difficulty I felt, and had expressed in the passage 
referred to (p. 281), in accounting for the difference of workmanship in the 
supposed extension of the south wall eastwards, when compared with that of 
the addition under the west front northwards, on the theory that both were 
parts of the Pericleian construction. And secondly, because it shows that 
when the sub-basement of the ancient Hecatompedon is extended to the 
extreme east angle, giving it a length of 252°443 ft. = 76-043 m., and the ad- 
dition of 20°31 feet is given to the eastern margin, which becomes 41°37 fect 
= 12'612m., there results an accurate simple proportion between the two con- 
tiguous margins; viz. the flank margin 17°272 and the east margin as above. 
The proportion is that of 5 to 12. But this east margin is also found 
upon the sub-hasement marks, in the same section as that upon which the 
values of the western and flank margins occur, namely OS; for OS measures 
41404 feet and five-twelfths of this quantity = 17-251. Thus the information 

_ gained that the trench referred to had nothing to do with Pericleian times, 
; instead of shaking my general argument has materially strengthened it. 
But although the main body of the wall is of the same date, there seems 
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nevertheless to be legitimate ground for considering that so much of the 
course which contains the panels as extends from above the letter Y in my 
plan to the eastern extremity exhibits work of a somewhat later period than 
the rest, on account of the different detail of these panels. As the figure in 
the Mitthetlungen, p. 168, representing the angle of the Parthenon front at 
north-west does not show the panels quite accurately, it may be desirable to 
introduce them here, side by side with those under consideration (see Figs. 
land 2), As the two sets of panels are so different, there is some difficulty 
in supposing that the original builders of the sub-basement wall could have 
intended to make a variation on the two sides of the wall, which must have 
come in conflict with each other at the south-west angle; but it is quite 





reasonable to suppose that in the time of Pericles, when it was clearly in- 
tended that on the west front the panel course should be covered by the 
pavement, a variety may have been introduced ; but, for some cause or other, 
was never carried out further than the six panels referred to at the cast end. 
Or it may possibly have been that that particular course, in the part where 
these more elaborate panels occur, was damaged by the fall of some portion 
of the structure and was repaired in the manner which we see. I still 
therefore attribute the workmanship of these six panels to the time of 
Pericles, though not any part of the wall below them. 

As respects the limestone courses, which Dr. Dorpfeld in p. 165, 
Mittheilungen, holds for the wndeuhled steps of the older temple—I consider 
them in the highest degree unlikely to have been so; and for the following 
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reasons—I will however omit all that I might have urged against what is 
said in p. 166 to have been of his two alternatives the favourite one; viz. 
that the comparatively small stones of course 20 could have been the stylo- 
bate of his restored temple; because I have learnt by correspondence with 
Dr. Dirpfeld himself that, upon further consideration, he adopts the other 
alternative shown by the dotted lines in his plan and sections, with larger stones 
- placed upon the former, giving therefore an additional step to the temple. 
Let me first call attention to the profile of this limestone course (see Fig. 3). 
The usual profile of stylobate courses is either that of a riser with one single 
face, as in the Parthenon and the Temple of Theseus, or with one or two very 
narrow sinkings near the bottom of the riser, as at the Temple of Jupiter at 





Olympia and the Propylaea at Athens. Whenever this feature is intro- 
duced, there still remains the broad upper facia to contrast with the flutings 
of the columns, and to give the appearance of a strong basis of support to the 
vertical lines; the artistic value of which will be apparent when the two 
Figures 3 and 4 are compared with one another. 

I much doubt if any single example can be found of the riser of a 
stylobate cut up in the fashion of this limestone course.* Certainly in no 
good example is there anything approaching it. Whereas if this course be 
considered as the capping of the great podium, which supported the marginal 
platform shown on the plan advocated in this Journal, no such incongruity 
occurs; neither does the narrowness of these stones when seen in front, nor 
their great length at right angles to their front, both of which are hard to 








* A stone was found in 1891 by Mr. Wad- it had belonged to the stylobate of the temple 
dington at Platses of a similarsection, but not he was excavating. 
in sifu, and therefore without any evidence that 
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understand of stones forming the step below the stylobate,* introduce any 
difficulty whatever, considered in connection with their use as a podium. 

I am by no means prepared to acquiesce in the demand, p. 168, Mitthet- 
lungen, that the scheme of a terrace surrounding the temple should be 
dismissed without further argument than that it would have been a wasteful 
expense; and I affirm this mainly for the reasons already given in the 
Hellenic Journal. It was usual to surround a temple witha peribolus of some 
sort. Here in the citadel, before the city itself was fortified, the greatest 
economy of space must have been demanded. The peribolus was therefore 
restricted to the smallest size compatible with use and propriety. But we 
also know from the general character of the works of the ancients that they 
were not so much actuated as the moderns are by the fear of outlay; and as 
the supposed terrace would be required for an important purpose, they 
would not have grudged the thirty foot wall required for its support. 
No doubt the builders of the wall would have intended as soon as possible 
after it was finished to have levelled up the earth to the height marked out, 
for the pavement, but some causc—not hard to imagine—occurred to hinder 
this part of the work; so that it remained incomplete until post-Persic trmes. 

In page 170, Mittheilungen, are calculations on the length and breadth of 
the proposed Cimonian temple, including the measure of the columniation 
(aeweite), from which we gather that on the fronts this last measure, on the 
single step theory, would be 4.24m., and if with an additional step, 4,13m., 
13-911 and 13550 feet respectively, For the reason before given, we need 
only discuss the latter. I propose to show that 13°55 feet is too great an 
allowance, and to such an extent as to vitiate the proportions of the 
suggested temple. Beginning with the breadth of the front,on the top of 
the three facia course, which now is proposed as the step below the stylobate, 
this is given as $0°50m.=100-068 feet. From this we are to deduct the double 
breadth of the tread. Dr, Dérpfield reckons this at 0'90m.=2)47 feet, But 
this breadth does not compare well with the height of the riser, which could 
not have been less than that of the three facia course, as restored to its full 
thickness, before it was reduced by the builders of the Parthenon, namely 
1°725 feet, =0-526m. This, with the 045m. assumed for the tread, would givea 
proportion of riser to tread of 1168, But we must enquire what were the 
proportions given by the Greek architects to their steps. The following is a 
list of examples giving the riser in terms of the tread : 


Corinth . . ma 

Jupiter at Olym pia ns ae te I* 

ARR sre ee at UU 
Thesoum. . . . wee “. “908 
Rhamnua : : - . : : B "B40 
Propylaea, Athens . i — : 4 “845 
Dees se ee “790 
Parthenon: ees ik | 


From the above we obtain an average of “913. 
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§ See the remarks on this difficulty in p. 166 of the Mitthelluagen. 
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As however there are several examples of equality, we may take that 
ratio as allowable. We must then deduct from 100-068, for the two steps, 
$450, making the breadth of the front on the upper step 96°618 feet or 
29-449m, | | 

Next we have to enquire what is the proper proportion of the distance 
from the angle of the step to the second column in Doric temples, and we 
obtain the ratio of these angle spaces from the following examples, the 
ordinary columniation being considered unity : 


Front. Flank. 

The Heracum at Olympia . e 1°72] 1200 

et nb ae Cer at 1°181 

Jupiter at Olympia, from the newly ar ae 

publishel measures : : 

Wading he wee ey 1137 

Thesoum . F : ‘ * i 1151 T1440 

Hasse . ls ; . . ‘dd 1161 

Rhamnues . age #) G : 1124 1124 

: Parthenon. welt 1-097 


The general mean for the fronts is 1154, for the flanks 1149. | 

If the ordinary columniation were to measure 413m., the supposed 
Cimonian temple would show a proportion of 1083 instead of the legitimate 
value 1134. It should be observed that the value which obtains in the 
Parthenon ought not to guide the proportions of the proposed temple 
because its angle spaces are obviously ruled by the extreme narrowness of 
the ambulatories.® 

Adopting the mean derived from the fronts as above, the total breadth 
on the upper step 96°618 is to be divided by 7°268 (five normal and two of 
1134 each) to obtain the columniation, which instead of 13550 become 
13°294; and the flank columniation works out 15°445, which would be more 
than that on the front—an unlikely combination. See the remarks on this 
head, p. 172 Mittheilungen. | 

We must now see what sort of proportion we ought to find between the 
diameter of the column and the intercolumniation from the following 
examples, in which the diameter of the column is taken as the unit: 


Interoolnnn. 
Parthenon ‘ ; : : : 1250 
Corinth . ' ; i ; ; : 1-289 
Propylaea, Athena . : ; ; 1330 
Jupitergt Olympla. . . = 1370 
Einssaa j | - 1°30] 
Sunium . : ; 1479 
Theseum - . : Ll 
Aegina . : ; 1503 
Khamnne - - ; ; 1723 


General mean 1°47, 


‘In p. 174, Mittheilungen, attention is cal'ed of the cella necessary to give propor effect to 
fo the narrowness of the north and south thestatoe. I have remarked at length on this 
peristyles, and it is accounted for by the width point in p, 287 of my previous article in this 
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But in the hypothetical temple with a columniation of 13294 and a 
diameter = 6-233 feet, the intercolumn becomes in relation to the column only 
1133, which is pyenostyle to an inadmissible degree. I have therefore 
shown that the hypothetical temple would have been out of harmony with 
all its antecedents, both in the configuration and proportion of its steps, and 
the ratio of its intercolumniations. 

With respect to the mistake with which I am credited in page 172 of 
the Mittheilungen, in speaking of certain hard limestone materials as marble, 
I have made no such mistake. I had seen and measured one of these 
limestone pieces in the immediate neighbourhood of the marble drums in the 
north wall (one there certainly is, there may be more), exactly resembling the 
three facia course which crowns the great podium which has lately been 
under discussion, and I have seen another which has been re-used by the 
builders of the Parthenon near the south-west angle. I do not confound 
these with the marble steps I described in the Hellenv Journal, of which 


I have drawn and measured upwards of thirty, of a scantling very suitable 


for the lower or middle step of « great temple. 

In p. 177, Mittheilungen, is given a transverse section of the proposed 
Cimonian temple, showing the aid which could have been given by its 
foundations to the Parthenon, That this was not at all more advantageous 
than what the hexastyle.Hecatompedon could have supplied, will appear 
from the accompanying transverse section (Fig. 5) taken through the middle 
of the naos. 

The unfinished marble drums, referred to at the end of p. 180, 
Mittheilungen, which were at various places buried in the mass of the terrace 
work, are very difficult to explain except by the cause suggested in my 
previous article, pp. 290—201, It 1s protable indeed that some few, 
especially of those found near the surface, were rejected on account of 
imperfection ; but this will not by any means account for all, or even the 
greater number, of the buried irums. Several were found embedded in the 
inside courses of the south or Cimonian wall. 

In p. 181, Mittheilungen, reference is made to my supposition that the 
partly worked marble drums built into the north wall were materials prepared by 
Peisistratus or his sons for rebuilding the poros stone Hecatompedon, with the 
objection that, had he so intended, there was no foundation prepared for such 
an operation, This remark entirely begs the question: for the great 
sub-basement wall according to the view I advocate. was ready to his hand. 

Leaving the Parthenon, and turning to the archaic temple, and in 
answer to my arguments that the stylobate of that temple would not admit 
of the use of columns of a diameter proportioned to the other architectural 
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Jowrnal, where Uhave shown how the position ever wonld chiefly require breadth in the central 
ef the walls of the'old Hecatompedon would division of the nace, and the side aisles, so to 
have led to it, There is nothing however nll them, need not have been made so wide, 
antagonistic in the two explanations, which except for some other reason than the proper 
may both have been present in the mind of the reception of the statue, 

tuihlers of the Parthenon. The statae how. 
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members which Dr. Dirpfeld claims for it, he asks, What is to hinder a 
stylobate of 185m, =6'070 feet on the fronts? I answer—The stylobate of 
159m. on the flank = 5-210 feet on the south side, and the other stylobates— 
those lying near the Parthenon—which seem to have been taken from the 
north flank measuring 5-320 and 5°310 feet =162m. But even 1:85m,, though 
far too great to be associated with the flank stylobates, would be insufficient 
for the old poros stone drums measuring at least 5°75 feet or 1°76m. ; for sucha 
diameter, according to architectural analogy, a stylobate would be required of 
193m. = 6°350 feet. 





I do not think it necessary to make an apology to the general reader 
for not attending to Dr. Dorpfeld’s dictum disallowing the use of analogies 
with reference to this temple, ‘es ist nicht zuliissig nach den Proportionen 
anderer Tempel zu berechnen,’ p, 182. He indeed endeavours to support this 
extraordinary claim by citing the difference between the breadth of the 
triglyphs in the old entablatures ; those over the architraves which had 
belonged to the front of the temple being 0’S2m, broad, whilst those which 
were used on the flank are 0°75m. (respectively 2°720 and 2480 feet), a 
proportion of about 12 to 11. But suppose instead of the triglyphs the ratio 
between the breadth of the metopes is considered, we find the dimensions 
1°193m. = 3914 feet to compare with 1-155m.= 3800 feet, which is about the 
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ratio of 36 to 35. The extra breadth of the triglyphs was doubtless so given, 
that it might enable the metopes to be nearly equal to each other. It lends 
‘no possible support to the theory of columns with more than four times the 
excess between front and flank, of any known example. 

At the end of p. 151 there isa reference toa fragment from the stylobates 
of the archaic temple, of which I give a cut (Fig. 6), and this fragment 
is adduced as evidence that the flank stylobate varied in its width by the amount 
of the rebate, which measures -22 feet = 0°067m., co that it might be supposed 
that the columns also varied in their diameter on the same colonnade, This 
explanation of the fragment is so entirely at variance with Greek, or indeed 
any architectural practice, that the reader will, I think, have no difficulty in 
dismissing it as untenable, In Plate AWIII. of the article in the Hellenic 
Journal for 1501 T had suggested one of the internal angles of the stylobate 
as the proper place for this stone. At the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, 
and in other examples, we find in such situations stones cut in this manner. 
Dr. Dorpteld, p, 182, Mittheilungen, says that the jointing of this stone 
forbids the position I had chosen for it—and he is right—so far, that is to 
say, as the placing it at the north-west angle is concerned; but in placing it 
at the south-west angle the difficulty is very slight indeed. It only requires 
to be assumed that this stone was in the first instance dressed for one of the 
fronts, but was finally used for the flank, at the south-west angle, having 
been turned round 90 degrees. That is to say, having been first prepared for 
such a position as B on Fig. 7, it was adapted for use at A, and then the 
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notch was cut out, to make it suit the rather narrower stylobate. The lower 
bed of the adjoining stone would have had to be adjusted to it, as the 
projection which had been left on it for the support of the pavement was 
only partially cut off; but this, so far from being bad construction, would 
have been rather useful, being of the nature of a joggle, to key the work 
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together. Of the two this appears to me to be by far the more probable 
explanation of this fragment. 

Assuming that the above given position 1s the true one, we may obtain 
from it the actual width of the stylobate of the front, in the following 
manner, The stylobate stones found near the Parthenon may, with much 
confidence, be assigned to the south flank of the temple, They all agree in 
width within the smallest fraction and are only one-tenth of a foot in excess 
of the stone in sit on the north side, viz. 6°313 against 5210 (1°62m. to 1°59). 
This width with the rebate added becomes 5°533 ; and this I accept for the 
width of the original stylobate on the fronts: and that is confirmed in 
this manner, namely, the measure of this fragment from the joint to the 
notch which I have called the rebate is 2770 feet. This joint then, placed 
as I have shown it on the figure, would fall exactly upon the middle line of 
the front stylobate; and the angle column would have had its centre, 
according to the plan so often adopted, exactly upon the joint. In p. 293 
of the Hellenic Journal of 1891 I deduced by analogy, starting from the 
known width of the flank stylobates, a measure for those of the front 
amounting to 5439 feet: with which this recovered dimension of 5°535 
agrees sufficiently closely. If we place, as I have suggested on the plan 
(Fig. 7), one of the stones now lying near the Parthenon side by side with the 
stone which has been under discussion, we have an extent of 301+607= 
9:08 feet for the angle columniation, but the Ionic theory is by no means 
limited to the oetastyle arrangement. It would suit as well, if not better, 
as hexastyle, with twelve columns on the flank; and these would not be more 
areostyle than those of the [onic temples of Juno at Sanios or Diana at 
Ephesus. 

In p. 182, Mittheilungen, Dr. Dérpfeld, referring to the stone tn sili, 
contends that the stylobate there had originally a width of 1-73 metres = 5°676 
feet, but was afterwards reduced by 014m, = “46 feet in some alteration of the 
pavement, It is true that thera is something irregular in the jointing of 
that stone, of which a drawing is here given, Fig. 8: but I cannot think this 
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view to be tenable. In the first place, the foundation which carries this 
stone does not favour the suggestion, A stone wider than the present by 
-46 feet. would have overhung the supports, which is very unlikely, Again 
the rebate prepared for the pavement has exactly the same projection in 
other stones taken from the stylobate of this temple, where no such 
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irregularity appears. Such trimming of the stylobate would not help the 
question of the diameter of the columns, unless it had been done ata later 
period than their erection. If done beforehand, the reduced width would 
still be a stylobate considered wide enough for the columns. If however it 
had been done whilst the columns were standing, it is difficult to sce how it 
could have been done without serious injury to their appearance, A mere 
surface repair would not have required the stylobates cut down, as these are, 
to a depth of more than ten inches. I think there ig an easier explanation, 
and one which would affect this stone only, by supposing that the workman, 
to whom had been intrusted the preparation of this stone and its smooth 
margins, had made the mistake of omitting the relate wanted for the 
pavement, and that this had afterwards to be cut when it was brought to the 
temple for fixing. 

We now come to a point to which I certainly still attach much value, 
namely the chiselled marks on the sub-basement wall (see Mittheilungen, page 
183). It is a matter of no consequence in respect of the arguments deducible 
from them, but my acquaintance with these ancient records was not one of 
the many observations for which I gratefully acknowledge myself indebted to 
Dr. Dérpfeld ; but it came to me through the late Mr. Wood, the explorer of 
Ephesus. With regard to the number of these marks, 19, I had examined 
the wall very carefully and was satisfied that there was only one place on the 
course, and on the level at which they occur, where it is possible that an 
additional mark might have once existed and been lost. Where this occurs 
I have purposely skipped a letter,namely N. As to the criticiam in page 183, 
Mittheilungen, that this enquiry is a mere useless play upon numbers 
(‘wertlose zahlenspielereien’), it is simply begging the question. Certainly 
Dr. Dorpfeld is right in saying that the Greek architect would, if employing 
these marks, have taken pains to make them intelligible to the workmen : 
but what was to have hindered him from writing in colour on the wall by 
letters or other symbols the significance of these marks, and also supplying 
tablets in some proper place, corresponding to the Clerk of Works’ office used 
in modern operations, which would give all requisite information as to their 
meaning? The carefully chiselled marks have been preserved to us, but the 
painted letters of explanation would have of course disappeared from lapse 
of time. 

The choice of the dimensions of the restored temple, supposed to he 
recoverable from the marks, is not quite so arbitrary as Dr. Dorpfeld 
considers it to be (p. 154, Mitthetlungen). The first process at every step, 
before consulting the marks, was to calculate from analogy derived from a 
great many examples what the measure of any particular part was likely to 
be; and in almost every instance where a suitable correspondence was found, 
a very important confirmation of the probable correctness of the step resulted 
from its position on the sub-barement series, showing a clear relationship to 
the part under consideration. In the previous article in the Hellenic Journal, 
p. 254, I had called sufficient attention to this branch of the proof, but the 
evidence there adduced is still further strengthened by finding the length of 
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the eastern margin in the same group as that of the western and flank 
margins, as stated above in an earlier page of this article. 

Throughout page 185, Dr. Dérpfeld shows that he has misunderstood 
my argument respecting the relationship between these marks and the 
measure of the columniation. I have nowhere stated that the builders were 
to seek for this measure from the approximate values of its multiples. The 
angular spaces were indeed pointed out, and pointed out accurately, but as 
the extreme points of the upper step were given, the ordinary colummiation 
would be got by simple subdivision. The harmony shown by the groups of 
multiples of the columniation had indeed led me to what is, I believe, the 
solution of the problem, and as such I introduced them to the readers of the 
article. The slight variations which occur amongst them are exactly what 
would naturally arise from the architect in the free exercise of his discretion, 
introducing, for various reasons, slight departures from exact proportionality 
in different details, But it was not unreasonable to conclude that as these 
groups of multiples are so numerous, they can point out to ws—not to the 
original builders—a more exact value of the two varieties of columniation, 
than ean be obtained from the much smaller number of actual architrave 
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stones which remain to us—and what is the amount of the correction? In 
one case ‘030 feet, the other ‘026, one centimetre and nine millimetres 
respectively. Whatever portions of the temple were intended to be pointed 
out by the distances between the marks would have been intended to have 
been exactly copied. After concluding that the explanation I have given of 
these marks is to be put aside without further thought, Dr, Dorpfeld 
proceeds (p. 196, Mittheilungen) to give an explanation of his own. I do not 
say that he pins his entire case upon it, but I grant that if it were successful 
it would seriously damage mine. However the Hecatompedon theory will 
quite bear the comparison. The test is this. If the three facia course be 
supposed to be the second step from the top, and the proper stylobate is to 
be raised upon it, it would be necessary that it should break joint, and the 
marks were put to guide the workmen in placing the heading joints of the 
stylobate vertically over them. One would have thought that when this 
lower course had been fixed, it would not have been necessary to devise such 
an elaborate contrivance, four courses below, to guide the masons in this very 
simple operation; but, supposing it to have been so, we can see how far the 
marks would have served their purpose. The Figure (9) which represents the 
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eastern half of the south flank will exhibit the amount of success which 
would have ensued. 

Starting from a vertical line passing through the mark A, and measuring 
westwards, the distance to the first complete stone of the three facia course 
which remains, and which is called No. 1 in the subjoined list, is 3°50 feet. 
The measures to the joints of those which fall nearest to the marks will be 
found below : 


Meastrremonta from A te jointn of Menariremrnis from A lo i ferdtices Miotre 

the three facia, cotrras, thee dlfercmt morke. , cule, 
Stone No, 1 3°50 ft. 

O42 ,, 7 a7 to B 1°45 ft. 0444 

th 1544 5, 14775 ,, C one ,, o-210 

ri 21-31, e177 4, D O46 ,, o-140 

10 20°12.,, op-80.,, E O'S? ., O07 

18 S82 |, 8°71 ,. F O21 ,, o-oG4 

15 44°76 ,, 45-70 ,, G4 O05 ;, 0290 

18 5a'76 os 52°30 ,, H 116. O-377 

20 bO-75 |, faa ,, 1 OOS vs 0°09 


In the eight cases above given, all but two are utterly inapplicable to the 
joint breaking theory. The figure also shows how very unsatisfactorily the 
joints of the stylobate would have worked with columns arranged according 
to the proposed plan of the Cimonian temple. In page 187, Mittheiluagen, 
reference is made to the curvature of the horizontal lines, which is found to 
obtain on the more finished courses of this wall, as distinctly as on the steps 





HORIZONTALS 
(VERTICALS EXacceraTeD) 


of the Parthenon above them. This feature does not at all militate against 
a very early date in this structure. Such curvature ts found on the front of 
the very ancient temple at Corinth and both on front and flank of the temple 
of Jupiter at Olympia. It was therefore already an accepted principle of 
construction at the date for which I am contending for the earlier Hecatom- 
pedon, Fig. 10 shows the form of this curvature on the eastern half of one 
of the upper lines of the sub-basement. The western half is almost 
symmetrical, except that it does not exhibit towards its extremity the contrary 
flexure of the curve, which the eastern portion does. This contrary flexure 
which occurs very near the eastern end of the stylobate of the temple, 
according to the theory advanced in this Journal, cannot but give a strong 
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support to that proposal; the more decided curvature would be required for 
the stylobate of the temple, but for the remainder of the podium, or margin, a 
gentler fall, sufficient for drainage, would have been enough. In this part I 
found a rise of ‘069 in 32-6 feet =one in forty-seven, whereas in the next 
#1 feet westwards it increased to one in nineteen, and in the succeeding 20 
feet the ratio of inclination is one in thirty-six. If the temple had been 
continued as far as the eastern extremity of the great wall, the inclination 
of the easternmost thirty feet would have been steeper instead of flatter. 

In p. 189, Mittheilungen, the explanation is offered of the occasion 
when the marble drums were built into the north wall near the Erechtheum, 
namely, when the Athenians had suffered a great disaster near Tanagra, 
‘that part of the wall having been left unbuilt for the sake of hauling up 
stones in that quarter.’ This view is unlikely, firstly, because the city walls 
being then complete, there coukl have been no necessity for such a seare as 
to require the wall to be built with such inconvenient and wasteful materials. 
On the Themistocleian occasion, although it may be, and doubtless is, true 
that Thucydides is primarily speaking of the city walls in the well-known 
massage cited p. 182, Mittheilungen, yet it is much more probable that the 
walls of the citadel would also have received attention and been made 
impregnable in that quarter near to which the Persians had effected their 
escalade; by hurrying thither materials left by the hated tyrants, there to 
remain, a permanent evidence of their baffled hopes. 

Secondly, this view is still more improbable, in the suggestion that that 
part of the Acropolis should have been chosen for hauling up materials, which 
could, with so much greater convenience, both as to the road of access 
outside and the much easier ascent to the Acropolis itself, have been brought 
in by the ordinary western entrance. 

Finally, although it must, I think, be admitted that the history of the 
antecedents of the Parthenon cannot as yet be brought into the domain of 
absolute certainty, it nevertheless appears to me that it may occupy a 
position of very high probability: and I leave with confidence to the reader 
the task of deciding whether the pre-Persic Hecatompedon or the Cimonian 
elder Parthenon comes nearest to this definition. 

[I ought not however to conclude without expressing my thanks to 
Dr. Dérpfeld for assisting me in obtaining some of the photographs from 
which I have felt obliged to draw conclusions different from his own. 


F. C. Penrose. 
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THE PROCEDURE OF THE GORTYNIAN INSCRIPTION 


I propose in the following article to inquire what can be determined con- 
cerning the procedure of the Gortynian Inscription. It is scarcely necessary 
to insist on the importance of the subject. This is the only document that we 
have that gives us an authentic record of the earlier stages of Greek law. 
The history of Greek law is little known; knowledge of it is most valuable 
for the light that it throws on the social and political life of Greece, and 
especially because it supplies a most important element in the comparative 
study of law. The legal side of history can never be neglected with impun- 
ity. Even though the Greeks never became such accomplished lawyers as 
the Romans, their legal and political institutions were closely connected, 
and our ignorance of their laws often prevents us from understanding their 
politics. 

It is however for its relation to the laws of other nations that Greek 
law deserves chiefly to be studied. Our knowledge of the early legal antiqui- 
ties of European races is still very limited, For the Teutonic and Seandina- 
vian law we have a large quantity of evidence, some of it of the greatest 
value. To compare with this we have only the Slavonic and Celtic records. 
The former are not generally accessible ; the political subjection and anarchy 
which has been the fate of nearly all Celtic races has prevented their law 
from having that practical importance which is necessary to its efficient 
development. Our knowledge of early Roman law is singularly scanty; the 
very great and unique development which—to a great extent from political 
reasons—it received in later times did away with most that was primitive in 
it, In Greece alone of all European races the highest political and hterary 
achievements came at a time when the introduction of writing was so recent 
that law had not had time completely to supersede primitive custom. 
Greek cities in their highest prosperity still retained many of the usages 
peculiar to the tribal communities from which they had grown, An exami- 
nation of Greek law, as it was even in the fifth and fourth centuries, may 
therefore, if properly interpreted, give many imteresting points of comparison 
and contrast with the earliest records of German law. | 

There is another reason why Greek law is of peculiar value. It alone is 
certainly a purely indigenous growth. Even in the earliest records of the 
Teutonic races it is difficult to eliminate entirely the influence of Christianity. 
The very fact that the German records are chiefly in Latin betrays some 
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amount of influence from Roman civilization, Roman law—at least in the 
period at which our contemporary authorities begin—shows largely the 
influence of Greek thought and philosophy. In Greece alone no external 
influence is possible. Cretan, Spartan or Athenian law must have been the 
natural development from autochthonous custom. 

Our chief difticulty in investigating the subject has been the want or 
technical evidence. This we have for the first time in the Gortynian inscrip- 
tion: there is every reason to believe that in the course of time similar 
inscriptions will be discovered in Crete or elsewhere. The evidence how- 
ever 1s often very difficult to interpret. Tt is impossible to use the code for 
comparative purposes till its meaning has been established. I propose im 
this paper to confine myself to the elucidation of one point, that of procedure. 
Much in it must remain doubtful, and even incomprehensible; some points 
of considerable interest can however, I think, be established. I have occa- 
sionally added a few illustrations from other laws which seem to corroborate 
my interpretations." 

Throughout the code all cases are tried before a single judge, or éseac- 
7¢: there is no trace of any trial before a jury for civil causes. It appears 
moreover as if the whole of a suit was tried before the same é:cagtys. The 
code itself however contains a very important distinction as to the duties of 
this judge. In some cases he is required éefew, and in some oprurra 
xpivew. With the exception of one doubtful passage,* the distinction is always 
maintained ; when he ‘ gives judgment’ (éeeafer) he does not take an oath ; 
when he ‘decides’ (xpivec) he always does. The distinction is not accidental : 
one passage contains an express reference to it and explains when each 
procedure is to be adopted.* Our first step then must be to ascertain the 





meaning of this distinction. 


! The editions of the Inscription and comments 
on it to which [ have hod secess ore: Fanricrs 
(Mitheiluagen dea deutechen Archacologischen 
fastituta su Athen, Bd. ix.),—This contains a 
drawing of the inscription, with on edition 
founded partly on his own collation and partly 
on that of Halbherr, Companerr (Muse 
fisliano di Antichita Claseioan, Vol. i.),—This 
alao contains a copy of the original writing, 
with an edition in modern character as well as 
a translation and notes. This too ia founded on 
the collation of Halbherr and Fabricius. These 
are the two authorities for the text: all other 
editions depend on them. Eitcuener and 
FITTELMAENS In the RAcinivches Museum, 40° 
“Band, 1885, Erginzungsheft, give an cilition 
of the text with translation, notes on the 
language, and fall legal commentary. This 
is the only edition which deals fully with the 
legal matter of the whole. It is supplemented 
by an article by the same writers on the two 
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stualler fragments in the RAcinisches Muscnne 
for 1896. Lewy (Berlin, 1885) has published 
an edition of the text with translation and 
short note. Bauxack (Johannes and Theodor), 
Leipsig, 1865.—A text and translation, with 


elaborate notes on the dialect. JAcon Sion 


(Vienna, 1886).—An edition of the first half, 
with translation and o valuable legal commen- 
tary. There is a translation into English by 
Rosy in the Low Qwarlerly, Vol. ii., and into 
French by Danzere in tho Bulletin de Corre- 
spomonce Hellénique, Vol. 1x.; and an article 
with nseful suggestions on legal points by 
Kenxnorr in the Zeitschrift fair vergleichenade 
Rechinciseenschafi, Vol. vi. In transcription | 
have followed the spelling of the stone. I have 
however used the letters y and », neither of 
which occurs in the original, 

> ix, 37. 

a xi. 26. 
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Zittelmann, who has discussed the point, leaves it unsettled.’ He 


states moreover in his discussion that ‘there is no trace visible of a division 
of the procedure in jure and in judicio like that known in Attic and Roman 
law.’ I hope to be able to show that the distinction between the two 
functions of the judge answers exactly to the distinction between the pro- 
ceedings before the praetor and judex in Roman law, and to the distinction 
between avaxpirrg and xpiow at Athens. The peculiarity of the Cretan is 
that both parts of the trial take place before the same person. This fact 
however makes the maintenance of the distinction in procedure all the more 
remarkable. It will also throw much light on many obscure points in the 
Attic and Roman law. 

The proceedings at the avaxpiorg at Athens or in jure at Rome had the 
object, not asa rule of finally deciding the case, but of determining what exactly 
the object of dispute was. The magistrate before whom they took place had to 
see that all the formalities required by law or custom were complied with; 
the accuser or plaintiff had to state his case, to produce the documents or other 
formal evidence on which it was founded, and if the defendant was not 
present to show that with the proper formalities he had been summoned to 
appear. If the formalities were not complete the case was not proceeded 
with; 1f the defendant did not appear, although he had been summoned, or if 
he did not in the manner and with the formalities prescribed ty the law deny 
the charge or claim made by the claimant, judgment was given for the 
claimant. Only if both sides had properly performed all that was required 
did the suit pass out of this stage; if however a point of law or fact remained 
to be decided for which the law provided no purely formal criterion, and whicl: 
therefore required a consideration of the merits of the case and the evidence, 
then the dpyey or the praetor referred it to the decision of a 8:eaetipiov or 
a jadex: before him the parties had to plead their cause, and prove it by 
argument or by evidence. The important point to notice is that in the first stage 
the magistrate is bound strictly by the letter of the law: the law orders that 
a man trying to recover a debt shall begin by doing certain actions and bring- 
ing his claims in a certain manner; if he does so, judgment follows for him 
is a matter of course, unless his opponent.performs certain acts and with his 
friends Says certain words ; if both do as required, then the judge can do ri 
more, he has to hand over the case thus defined to another court. 

This distinction exactly answers to the distinction between the two 
functions of the éeaery5 at Gortyn. 


This is referred to in the following words :— 


x1. 26.—rov dteagray, O74 pew Kata paitipavs eypatrar Sicdddev 1 
arw@potor, dieadéer al éypatrai, tay &' dev 


ales : Ouvivra xpivew 
TopTl Ta pwALopeva, , 
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The judge, in whatever it has been written-that he shall give 
iudgment according to witnesses or oaths, shall give judgment 
as has been written, but in other matters he shall take an oath 
and decide according to the contentions. 


The differences are thus that :-— 


4.—He éieafer in those cases only where the law specially enjoins it: 
he is then bound to give judgment in accordance with the law, and in the 
judgment he is always bound either by witnesses or oaths, 


&—In all other cases where the law does not order him é:eatew he 
decides bimself. When he acts in this way, he himself takes an oath and 
decides on the contentions apparently freely, without being bound by law, 
witnesses or the oaths, 

Now here the important words are «ara pa:ripays 7) dwapoTor. We 
must first establish their meaning. 


1. Witnesses (wairupes). 


It 1s this expression which has caused the difficulty in understanding the 
procedure. It has been assumed that the witnesses here referred to include 
witnesses whose evidence concerns the final matter of dispute between the 
parties. If this was the case it is clear that the real trial would take place 
before the é:xaerj> and so we should not have the distinction between 
xplow and dyaxpiois. The passages however in the law where witnesses 
are mentioned show that this is not the case. The pairupes are not witnesses 
to any fact; they are formal witnesses to the proper performance of 
processual acts, Before a man can bring a case into court he has to go 
through certain formalities, these must be performed before witnesses, the 
presence of the witnesses is necessary to the validity of the acts, and their 
statement is the proof required by the law that the acts have been performed. 
This proof has to be laid before the éteaery¢ or else the trial cannot proceed. 
Witnesses are also used to prove contracts, gifts, or transference of pro- 
perty; any actions of this kind to be finally valid must be performed before 
witnesses specially summoned for the purpose: if a lawsuit arises 
concerning this contract, their evidence on oath is final proof that the con- 
tract or transference did actually take place. If ¢«g.a man has made an 
engagement before witnesses to pay a sum of money at a certain date, and 
does not do so, his creditor when he brings the matter into court produces 
his witnesses who swear to and thereby prove the engagement. This is final 
on this point, the debtor (except and only by a separate action for perjury 
against the witnesses) cannot dispute the promise to pay : unless then he has 
some other defence, ¢g. that he has already paid, the suit is at an end; it 
must be decided by the judge xara pa:ripavs. If he has paid, the payment 
to be valid must have taken place before witnesses, If the contract has not 
been made before witnesses and is denied, then the case cannot be settled 
so easily, and will have to be tried in some other way. 
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| will now deal with the passages in order to show that this interpre- 
tation is correct :— 
(I) 
i. 38.—ai 6€ wa vaewy o 60X05, 0 xa vical, xadioy ayti parrupey 
évew dponéwy éhevlépwy dvoderxcate éri Ta vaw oi) Ka vaevy, 
i) avros 7) dos wpo Tour ai dé ka pH Kady i) ur beleop, 
watioTaTe Td eyoapera. 

If the slave with regard to whom he has been defeated takes 
sanctuary, summoning him before two witnesses, runners, free- 
men, let him show him at the temple where he is in sanctuary, 
himself or another for him; but if he does not summon him or 
does not show him, let him pay what has been written. 


If a man A has had in his possession a slave who is judged by the 
court to belong to #, an order for restitution is made ; if this is not obeyed A 
incurs certain penalties. Suppose however that the slave has fled to a 
temple so that .f cannot restore him. 4 must then go to B accompanied by 
two witnesses and point out where the slave is; if he does so, even though B 
never recovers the slave, 4 has to pay only the price of the slave without any 
penalty. If £ sued for the penalties, the plea of A that he had gone to 
asylum supported by the evidence of the witnesses that notification had been 
yiven would be an absolute bar to all further proceedings. The judge must 
decide according to the witnesses, and the case would never proceed beyond 
the first stage, 


(IT.) 


Fr. B. 5.—ai 6€ xa titvaxy 1) a vuvatow 9 émidcébOas, Kaka avri 
patupar dvev €y tats mévre, al detxcel, G77) K'}, x’ dpeicorepor 
Heny avroy Kal Tovs paptipans, al erediero tH emipeuce Hy exddy 
detain, 
Fr. A. G—at 6€ «a yn émidintat ro wapwOiv 4 pi eTeAeton To 
rervaxos i) 401 Seixnen, al &yparrat, wy Evdinoy Hyun. . 


If it dies or he 1s not able to pursue it he shall summon him before 
two witnesses within five days to show where it is, he and the 
witnesses shall be on their oath,’ as to whether he pursued it or 
brought it to him or summoned him to show it. 

But if he does not pursue before, or does not bring the dead animal to 


him or does not show it to him as has been written, there shall 
be no case, 


* dpacerepor? for the meaning of this ef; dure. G4. 
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Al has lost cattle owing to the action of animals belonging to #; if he 
wants to recover in a court he must perform certain actions. He must first of 
all look for the strayed cattle: if the animal is dead he must take it to B 
and lay it before him claiming restitution ; if he cannot find it he must go to 
& and ask where it is. All these acts must be performed before witnesses. 
Unless by witnesses he can prove that he has performed them, he has no case 
(a1) Evdtxov Huny); and his suit falls to the ground at once. If he has done so 
then there will be a prima facie case against B, and judgment will be given 
for 4 unless & has some defence. If B pleaded ey. that the animal which 
did the damage was not his, then the case would proceed to the next stage ; 
otherwise it is decided at once cata paitipars. 





(1IT.) 


iil. 44.—ai téxot yura xepevovoa, dreheioai ta avbpi eri otéyar 
ayti pacrupey toy. ai &€ pay déxcarto, wi ta patpi Ewer To 
Téxvoy i) Tpatrev 1) atwobéuer, opxiwtépws & ever tao Kadertary 
Kat Tas parTupars, al éwikeveay. ail Se Foixéa téxot xepevoraa 
eweAeUCal TO TacTa TH avdpos by wave, deTi partipwy dump. 


1¥, 6.— xapxi@Tepor o eper Ton evTeevearra Pati Ti? parTupars. ryupa 
xepevove ai amroBako: raidlov wpiv eweXeioat Kata Ta Cypappera, 
éXeviipw piv kaTagtace: wertiKorta atatypars, dake wévTe 
wai Fixaté, ai xa vical, 


If a woman gives birth toa child when separated from her husband 
(by divorce or death), she shall cause the child to be brought to 
her husband to his house before three witnesses. If he does not 
receive it, the child shall belong to the mother, to rear it or to put 
it away, and the relatives and the witnesses shall be on their 
oath, whether they brought it to him. But if a slave-woman 
bears a child when separated from her husband, she shall cause 
itto be brought to the master of the man who is the father before 
two witnesses,....and he who brought it and the witnesses 
shall be on their oath. If a woman who is separated puts aside 
a child before causing it to be brought according as it is written, 
in the case of a free child she shall pay 50 staters, in the case of 
a slave 25, if she is defeated. 


Here, again, the witnesses are witnesses to a formal action, called betore- 
hand for the express purpose of being witnesses. If the father brings an 
action, or the master of the father, to get damages for the exposure of a 
child, and the defendants can prove by the required number of witnesses that 
the father had an opportunity of claiming it, then the é:scaor75 will at once 
give judgment cata tods waprupas: there will be no case to have a regular 
trial about. 
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(IV.) 


ii, 28 ete—The case is that of a being caught in the act of adultery 
in the house of the father, brother, or husband of a woman. The master of 
the house may seize him, when he has done so— 


apoferdare 6 drri pairipey rpiay trols Kabeotais TH evacdebevras 
ahAved@at €p Taig wévtT dpépary, To be bwAkw Te wacTaL apTi 
paitipey évev, ai é€ ca pa) addAtenras, dri Tois EXotot Eyer 
«pyObas omat xa Nelwvre. 


Let him give information before three witnesses to the relations of him 
who has been taken, that they may ransom him within five days, 
in the case of a slave, to his master before two witnesses, If he 
is not ransomed, he shall belong to the captors to do with him 
what they will. 


Here just in the same way the law requires him to act according to 
certain formalities; the formalities must be performed before witnesses, if 
they are not then they are not valid, In this case the proper performance of 
the formalities helps to protect the captor against a charge of false imprison- 
ment or violence. If he, after waiting five days, then killed the adulterer 
and was afterwards accused of murder, the evidence of the witnesses would 
protect him from the lawful revenge of the relatives. 

50 far we have had to do purely with preliminary acts necessary to legiti- ° 
mate the process. In some cases the witnesses have to be present to prove 
the proper performance of an act which has to be performed in exeention of 
the order of the court after the trial. 


(V.) 


xi. 40.—yuva dvipos & xa xployrat, 6 dxagtas épxov al xa Sixaxen, 
év vais Fixate auépary Gvopocatw wapiortos rH bixacra. 671 
x émixady, wpofematwe To twrdpxoy Tébdixas Ta yuvacel eal Tw! 
dixacTa Kai T@ pwaport wporétaproy avTi ul aripen, 

If « woman is separated from her husband, supposing the judge has 
given judgment that she shall take an oath, let her take the oath 
within twenty days in the presence of the judge. Whatever 
charge he brings against her, let him proclaim the matter of the 
suit to the woman and to the judge and to the mnemon four days 
before, before witnesses, 


This refers to an oath of purgation (ef. wifra, p. G5). 

The accuser has here to bring witnesses when he formally reads the charge 
of which the woman has to clear herself, in order that the record of the oath 
may be clear and undoubted. 
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Besides processual acts, witnesses are also called to prove contracts or 
agreements; in this case also however they are not chance witnesses, they 
are men who have been present at the transactions to which they give 
evidence, having been summoned for the express purpose of giving evidence 
to it. Their evidence is necessary to its ‘complete validity: ¢g. when an 
inheritance is divided between the heirs, it is expressly enjoined that witnesses 
(wairupes) should be present. 


(VI) 
v. 51.—éariopévord 6é xpnyara partupars tapéuev Spopéars éhevile- 
pores Tplivs 4) WALA. 
When they divide the property witnesses shall be preseut, runners 
freemen, three or more. 


The evidences of three witnesses in a court would be final and absolute 
proof that the division had been made, and would give a title for the posses- 
sion of any property the ownership of which was disputed. 


(VIL) 


We have also a case which deals with the process for recovery of a 
debt— 

ix. 43.—al rig xa wépa cuvad\Naacarts } és wépag ewiPévte per) arro- 
660, al wéw x’ arromeviert: palrupes }Miorres, TO éxaToveta- 
THpw xkal moves tpeis, Ta peioves pért’ é¢ To Sexartarnpor 
duo, TH pelovog eva, dixaddéra copti Ta aTroTm@Vopevas at be 
pairupes uy arroTevioer, 1) « é[ai Oj o cvvadXaxoars, OTEpor Ka 
EdyjTat O pevTropevog, 7) atropdaat 7) cvy- 

If any one made a promise for a date, or did not pay back to some one 
who had made a loan up till a certain date, if witnesses declare 
of full age, in a matter of 100 staters or more, three; of less down 
to 20 staters, two; of less, one; let him give judgment according 
to the statement of the witnesses; but if witnesses did not 
declare, or if he who made the promise ...... .°, let him 
either take an oath or . , ., whichever the plaintiff chose. 


This is a very valuable case, If a man has made a promise to pay before 
witnesses and does not do so, the creditor has only to prove the promise by 
the witnesses, and judgment follows as a matter of course. There is really 
no trial, the judge only orders the execution of the agreement which has 
been made, If however the contract was not before witnesses, or if there 1s 
some further defence so that the evidence of the witnesses is not final, 
another way of making a decision is necessary. 


* Reading and meaning are doubtful. 


i “eesti Tt —— - Pee al =a 


Sa 
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(VII1.) 
One of the most important passages is unfortunately very obscure. 


ix. 24.—ai avéexoapevos 7 vevixapévols ij ..] dsoTary avéA@r 4 bia- 
Baropevos 7) GsaFermapevos amro@avor, i) touT@ aXAos, erripwdie 
Ta) TpwTe emavT@. o be dtxagras StxabdeTw wopTi Ta aTroTwrIe- 
peva’ al pér xa vinag eripwdy, 6 bixactagy x' 6 pvapwy al xa boy 
Kai wokaTety of S€ pairupes of ériSaddovres, avdoxkad Exep 
colotay. kai diaBorag wai éiperiog paitupes of éri8addovres 
aToTweviovTey 1 6€ ca atofelrwrti éixaddéTw duocapta’ avrop 
Kai Tors MaiTUpars PiKiY To aaAoor, 


If any one who has become surety, or has been defeated in a suit, or 
is in debt (?), or claims to postpone payment, or has brought in a 
counter-plea, die; or if the creditor die; then the case must be 
brought afresh into court within a year, The judge shall give 
indgment according to the statements (of the witnesses), In the 
case of a suit already decided the judge (who has decided it) and 
the recorder shall give evidence, if he is alive and in the city; 
in the case of a surety or-a debt the witnesses whose duty it is 
‘for the relations as witnesses); also if the defendant has claimed 
& postponement or has made a counter-plea, the witnesses whose 
duty it is (or the relations as witnesses) shall give evidence; but 
if they refuse the evidence the judge shall give judgment that 
the claimant and his witnesses shall support their statement on 
math, and that he shall get the sum claimed (but that no 





° Fab, dpdeas va abray, 

" [t is impossible to discuss all the difficulties 
af this passage here: on some points however 
my translation requires justification. For 
iudrays (or whatever the word really is) no 
satisfactory explanation has been given, dia- 
Baddueros ond aFerrdperos must refer to some 
action on the part of the debtor who makes 
some counter-plea to show why he need not 
pay. After his death the object of the court is 
to put the claimant in the aame position with 
respect to the heirs of the debtor as he was to 
the debtor himself; in order to achieve this 
object each party has to bring forward proof for 
each stage in the proceedings which has already 
eon reached. ‘The claimant has («) in the case 
of a suit already decided to prove this by the 
Ofliciala of the court; (4) im the case of a 
surety, or other form of debt to bring formal 
evidence of the contract, If the debtor, while 
alive, has entered no defence, judgment will 


widitional fine be imposed). 


then be given for the claimant: if the debtor 
has made o defence, then hia heirs have to bring 
evidence that he has done so; this is expressed 
in the words @iaSoAar wal Sipegios, This is 
evidence not as to the validity of the defence, 
hut as to the fact that there wasa defence. If 
this evidence breaks down (this seems the only 
possible meaning of dwoFelwarn, cf. xi. il) 
then judgment for the claimant follows as 
though the defence had not been set up. The 
law then adds two regulations: (a) that the 
claimant and his witnesses shall take an oath 
to the truth of their statement; (5) that not- 
withstanding the failure of an attempt to 
‘scape payment no fine shall be imposed, but 
only the simple debt pail, 

_ ‘The peculiarity of this interpretation is that 
I take dwoFelrwrts to refor only to the witnesses 
for the Seaford and Sipeqis, This seems the 
only possible deduction from the fact that 
judgment for the claimant follows the refusal of 
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At least part of this is clear: if a man dies in debt, the creditor has to 
bring the matter before the court afresh (émmedei). If he can bring 
witnesses who have been called officially at the time to witness the debt, then 
judgment will be given for him, One special case is, supposing the 
matter has already been tried in court, then the officials of the court, the 
judge and the ‘recorder’ (urayer) are the witnesses. 

It is noticeable that the officials are chosen to be the witnesses of a 
judgment in court; in other communities we find that the people present in 
the court are solemnly called on to bear witness. 


(IX.) 


x, 2h —aptpwror py w@ppPat xataxeipevor, wpiv x dd\\vaooynTtai” o 
xaTabévs, pnd dpripohor, pybe Séxca@ae pnd’ émiarévoabas 
pie waTrabéGay ai S€ tis TovTwy Te Fépxaat, pnder &y xpéos 
Emer, at atrome@viocey 600 paitupes. 


It shall not be lawful to have sold to one a man who is deposited in 
trust until he who has deposited him have redeemed him (or v./. 
have arranged), nor one about whom there is a lawsuit, nor 
receive him (as a present), nor have him promised or receive him 
as a pledge; if he do any of these things, then it is invalid, if two 
witnesses make a declaration. 


Here the declaration of the witnesses is clearly to the fact that the slave 
ia in pledge, or that there is a lawsuit about him, The original owner has 
only to prove it by the witnesses present when the agreement was made, and 
the later transaction becomes null and void. 

In all these cases pafrupes refers to witnesses of formalities, The form 
or act that they have to prove is sometimes proceedings in court, sometimes 
those parts of a process which are essential but take place out of court, some- 
times contracts or agreements. In all cases the witnesses are official, they 
must have been summoned beforehand for the purpose of witnessing the act; 
it does not include the evidence of accidental spectators, 

These passages are sufficient to show that this is the common meaning of 
the word; there remain two groups of passages where the meaning 1s at first 
less obvious. We may however use those which are certain to interpret 
the others. 


the witnesses to give evidence. The point of the debt, resign the whole inheritances to the 





the words ruriy 7b awAdov is that it guards the 
heirs from the additional fine or double penalty 
which was generally imposed on those who 
sought to evade an obligation, Before the heirs 
are required to pay, the claimant must take 
formal proof in court of his claim, In xi, 31, 
ke., wo have further regulations on the matter. 
The heirs may, if they like, instead of paying 


ilebtor. 

If this is right we shall have for drfoedS in 
v. 5 to real dvSoxde, Until a fresh examination 
of the stone ia made it is however improbable 
that any «stisfactory interpretation will be 
found. 

* Baunack, GaAcoerar; Fil. 
ratter., 


aprew-; Fah, 
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(X) 


i, 1, ete.— de x" €XevPépw 7 b@Am méEAy dvripediy, wpd Sixag jr) dyer. 
ai 6é «' dyn, katadixaxcaTe To éXevPépw béxa otaripars, TH 
éa@keo wrevre OTe ayer, cal dixaxcaTw Neyaras dv Taig Tpisi ape- 
pats. ai [6€] xa py Aayaon, xatadieadéérwm TH pev ehevPépw 
aTaTipa, To dbwhw dapyvay Tas apépas Fexagras ply Ka hayaorn- 
7a 6€ xpovw Tor étxagTay oppviyta xpiver, ai 6 dvwlovro jp) 
ayer, Toy dixaotay duyurra cpiver, ai pr) aromevios pairs. 


The question which the judge bas to settle here is whether an illegal 
seizure of a slave has been made; one party asserts it, the other denies it, 
This being a question of fact which the law does not know, the judge has to 
decide on oath, waless a witness makes a declaration. The passage itself gives 
no clue to what the witness may be supposed to make a declaration about. It 
may be a witness for the defendant who came with him and proves that a 
legal and peaceful transference took place, and not a violent seizure, It may 
also be a witness that the slave had been adjudged to the defendant in a 
court, in which case he was allowed to seize him.” It is possible that he is a 
witness of the plaintiff who was present, and who was called on (éripaprépo- 
pat in Attic law) to bear witness to the assault, At present we have how- 
ever no other instance of this kind of zaptvpia in this law. The fact that 
the judge must follow his evidence shows that he is formal evidence of the 
same kind as that in the other cases. 

If however the agreement has not been made before witnesses, then it 
has to be proved in some other way. The witnesses are here too formal 
witnesses summoned beforehand for the express purpose of witnessing the 
agreement. 


1, 14, cte.—ai $€ xa pwd o pév EXevGepor, a 2 bor, aptavas Ever 

.t)  €keiBepor amorericrri. ai 8é «" dvri bow peodieorti 

woviovres For Fexatepoy éuev, ai wey xa paites avowwri, cata 

Toy paitupa Sixdéders ai 6é x’ 1) avwdrepos arommviorti } 
pnéatépw, Tor ixactay durverra xpiver. 


This, as Zittelmann points out, is a ‘contravindicatio, Each party 
maintains a positive plea: each says that the slave is his: he does not 
simply say ‘the slave is not yours’ but ‘the slave is mine.’ The paiTupes 
are witnesses to some formal action or agreement on which the possession is 
grounded, ¢.g. if the slave had gone to one of the parties on the division of 
his father’s property the mairupes who were present would give their 
evidence ; unless the other party can produce a title at least as good, there 
is no cause to go on with the case, 











"iL 55, —rhr 34 rerwopdew wal thy earaxelweror S-yorri bearoy uer. 
1 O”, and Bi. der. 
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If however he brings witnesses to assert that they were present as 
formal witnesses when the slave was transferred to him legally by a sale or 
as a present, then as both sides have a title the judge must decide which is 
the best, This may be a very simple matter: it may be merely a question 
of date, but for such matters witnesses are not used, the judge has to decide 
on oath, This passage, interpreted by the others, shows certainly the nature 
of padrupes and the way in which they were used. 

Only one passage remains; it is one which has been frequently mis- 
understood, 


(XL) 


ii, 16.—al xa tay édeuPépay éximépyta: oitrijy™ axevovtoy xadeota, 
éixa aTaTHpars KaTacTacel, ai aToTeVio: paiTUS. 

If he seduces a freewoman, who is in the charge of a relation, he 
shall pay ten staters, if a witness declares. 


It is not quite clear whether the passage refers to seduction or to secret 
marriage. ‘The peculiarity of the case is that the woman is in the keeping 
of a xadeorys, ie. obviously not of a father, brother or mother. The 
punishment is a fine to be paid to the xaseatis. The «adeor)s then in 
order to recover damages for the loss of chastity has to prove his right to sue. 
The witness is not a witness to prove the injury: no witness has been 
required in the preceding cases. We must suppose that the charge of the 
woman has been formally assigned to the relation before witnesses ; otherwise 
he bas none of the legal rights and privileges of guardianship. Cf. ix. 50. 

I think then it may be considered proved that in this code the word 
walrupes refers to formal witnesses of processual or contractual acts: there is 
no single ease where it refers certainly to evidence which is brought to settle 
disputed points of fact. 

In other early systems of law this seems to be the common and regular 
meaning of the word. What we call evidence, the attempt to get at the 
truth of an event by the sworn statement of any one who may have any 
accidental knowledge bearing on the event, is of late growth. It was of 
course not unknown, but it was unregulated and not much confidence was 
attached to it. In the early German codes we can distinguish between 
‘testes’ or teugen, and ‘probatio, In the earliest codes the word testis is 
nearly always, if not universally, applied to formal witnesses to processual acts 
or contracts. Itis also used of the evidence of neighbours or members of 
the community to matters of common notoriety, such as the ownership of 
land. The two uses are closely akin: the title to freedom or property 
depended on the record of the community to which all belonged, and all 
members of it, especially the oldest, were always liable to be summoned as 
testes or zeugen of this: it was so to speak one of their public duties. On 
ee 


120, devrepé race @eraxedorrot. 
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the other hand, in cases of murder or robbery and generally speaking of facts, 
in the early codes testes are never summoned to prove: they are only used 
to prove the mannifio and other similar acts. According to the earliest 
German law, if a question of fact remained to be decided witnesses were not 
used: the regular procedure was by ordeal, trial by combat or the purgatory 
oath. On the other hand, just as at Gortyn, witnesses are frequently used to 
prove formal acts, such as a summons or a sale, and the codes are full of 
reference to these witnesses. It is only necessary to quote a few passages to 
illustrate this. For the snmmons to court which occupies such an important 
place in Roman and Attic law, ef. Lex Sal, |. 2. et ille qui alium mannit 
cum testibns ad domum illius ambulare debet. 


Tbh. \wii—Ilbi duodecim testes erunt qui per singulas vices tres jurati 
dicant, quoi ibidem fuerunt ubi rachineburgii judicaverunt ut aut ad ineo 
ambularet ant filer de conparibus faceret,” 


For the case of a slave who has to be produced to answer a charge cf. 


Lex Rib, xxx, 11.—Quod si... . fuga lapsus fuerit, ad placitum veniens 
(dominus) cum tribus testibus in harario conjurat, quod servus illi, quem ad 
igneum representare debuerat, extra ejus voluntate fuga lapsus sit, 


The testes here prove not the flight of the slave, but the oath of the 
master, For witnesses to a sale cf. 


Lex Rib. lix.—Si quis alteri aliquid venderit et emptor testamentum 
vindicionis accipere voluerit, et in mallo hoe facere volverit, prectum in 
ptaesente tradat, et rem accipiat, et testamentam publici conscribatur, 
(Quod si parva res fuerit, septem testibus firmetur, si autem magna duodecim 
roboretur. 

Et si quis in posterum hoc refragare vel falsere voluerit, a testibus 
convineatur, 


Here there is a written document, but the procedure is obviously the 
same; the older procedure is shown in a passage that follows on this: 


Jb, Ix —Si quis villam aut vineam vel quamlibet possessiunculam ab 
alio comparaverit, et testamentum accipere non potuerit, si mediocres res est, 
cum 6 testibus, et si parva, cum tres, quod si magna, cum 12 ad locum 
tradicionis cum totidem numero pueros accedat, ct sic cis pracsentibus 


In the oldest of the codes, the Lex eaten quod onom dominus stus in venationem haln- 
this distinction is preserved almost without ex- isset," The testes prove not the act of theft 
ception, An apparent exception, ii, 13, is ‘a but the condition of the stag. 
anal one, for thongh testes are referred to in xxxvi.—‘ Si quis homo ex quolibet quadmn- 
connection with the probatio, the point that pedem domesticum oceisns fuerit et hoc per 
they prove is ‘quod votives foit,’ ie. osolemn teatibus fnerit adprobatum, isn real exception, 
net of consecration, Similar is xxxiii. 2: ‘Si Asis aleo ix, & ‘si convinetus eum foerit al 
(iis cere damesticum signum habentemfure- testibos." At east one of the MSS, however 
verit aut ocriderit, qui od venationem mon- adds in the first caw the wonla 


| | ‘qed mon 
auctns eat et hoo per testibus fuerit adprobatum — solnerit.' 
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pretium tradat et possessiones accipiat, et unicuique de parvolis alapes donet 
et torquet auriculas, ut ei in postmodum testimonium praebeant. 

With the local variations we have here formal witnesses called to prove 
the title. Just however as in (VII) ix. 51 if witnesses could not be got the 
matter was decided by oath, so the clause continues — 





Si autem testes non potuerit admanire, ut ei testimonium praebeant, 
tum rem suam cum 3 sibi cum 7 cum sacramentis interpositione sibi studeat 
evindicare. 


If he cannot get witnesses to prove the original transfer he does not prove 
possession by witnesses but by oath with the oath of others. This oath of 
the ‘ eideshelfer’ is of course in some ways evidence: but it is never spoken 
of as ‘testes’ ‘zeugen ’ and is quite different in its origin. 

In one of the Capitularies of Chlodovicus is a long paragraph giving 
regulations for discovering a murderer; in the Lex Salica, xlii., regulations 
for discovering who is guilty when a man was killed in ‘contubernio’: in 
neither case is there any mention of ‘testes.' The procedure is to find out 
the people against whom there is prima facie ground for suspicion and then 
make them clear themselves by an oath, Testes are not used to prove facts 
unless they have before the fact been deliberately summoned by one of the 
parties to witness his action. The best account of it is given by Brunner, who 
says: “The proof by witness (Zeugenbeweis) had in the old German law a 
much smaller application than in modern law. Accidental knowledge did 
not suffice to form the legal character of a witness. Had any one the most 
minute knowledge of the matter in dispute he could not appear as witness 
if he had not been «at the time led by the parties to the action in question 
in order to give evidence if necessary.® Besides these witnesses in the strict 
sense, who i.¢. are ‘led’ (gezogen) formally to confirm legal acts, and so may 
be called ‘ geschiiftszeugen,’ there were known only the ‘ gemeindezeugen’ whu 
gave testimony to conditions and actions which were notorious in the place 
or community, in their character as neighbours or members of the same 
country. The proof of judicial acts, which in later times meets us as a 
special form of evidence legally distinguished, was in the oldest period 
viven, not as ‘Dingzeugniss’ by the judge and the Schojfen,™ but simply 
by the party with the help of the ordinary proof.’ ” 

In the Anglo-Saxon laws the word witness is without exception used in 
a similar sense : it means those who were present at a contract or sale, in 
order to be witnesses of it, ¢.g. ‘Let no man exchange any property without 
the witness of the reeve, or of the mass-priest, or of the land-lord, or of the 
“herdere” or of other un-lying men.’ * 

44 Se. ‘stve" (na in Codex B), 1 Contrast this with ix. F2. 

1 ‘This passage is quoted from Beaumanoir, F Brunner, Endsichuag der Schiowrgerichte, 
xxxix. 57: ‘Nus teamoins combien qu'il seust Cf. also [b. (feschichte des Dowlschen Rechts, ii. 
idle le coze ne soloit rien valoir, vil n'estoit ap- 392, ee. 
pelés des parties i le coze fere proprement per ® Aoth, i. 10, 
porter tesmonage de le core qui fou fete de se 
mestiers estoit.” 
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‘And let every man, with their witnesses, buy and sell every of the 
chattels that he may buy or sell, either in a “ burh” or in a wapentake ; and 
let every of them, when he is first chosen as witness, give the oath that he 
never, neither for love, nor for fear, will deny any of those things of which 
le was witness, nor declare any other thing in witness, save that alone which 
he saw or heard: and of such sworn men, let there be at every bargain two 
or three as witnesses. And he who rides in quest of any cattle, let him 
declare to his neighbours about what he rides, and when he come home, let 
lim also declare with whose witness he bought the cattle.’™ 

‘And let no one buy anything above the value of four pence, either 
living or lying, unless he have the true witness of four men, be it within a 
burh, be it in the country. For if it then be attached and he have no sure 
witness, let there be no vouching to warranty, but let his own be rendered 
to the proprietor.’ *° 

lt is a peculiarity of the old English law that the witnesses are an 
official body of men appointed once for all from whom all witnesses for each 
suit are to be taken. They have to prove not only legal actions to which 
they are witness, but generally ownership or title to property; they are the 
records of all transfer of property, their declaration is legal proof. In no 
case however do witnesses prove actions, such-as robbery or murder; it is 
not till the Norman law has supplanted the English that the word witness is 
used in this sense. 

In Icelandic law a similar distinction is made. Witnesses (vatterd) are 
used and required in all ceremonial actions. On the other hand the truth 
of doubtful points of fact is determined by a sworn committee of enquiry 
(quipr) who occupy a position something between that of a jury and of 
witnesses, The word vatterd isrestricted in its use just as is waits, zeugen, 
gewittness or testis. 

In Roman law there is abundant evidence that this was the original 
meaning of the word ‘testis’ and its derivatives. It is only necessary to 
refer to the words of the XTI. Tables:*' ‘Si in jus vocat, ito. Ni it, ante- 
stamino igitur eum capito.. The word testimonium and all the proceedings 
connected with the making of a will are simply an instance of the regular 
procedure with ‘ testes.’ The /atis Contestatio is the calling on those present 
in court to bear witness to the proceedings. 

At Athens it is interesting to notice that the law of evidence never 
really progressed, As is well known in a éseaerypioy there was no examina- 
tion of witnesses, all that could be done was to read out the paprvpiat 
that had been heard in the dvd«piors. Of course these paprupes were in 
later times called with a view to the later proceedings before the é:aoral 
and were no longer confined to witnesses to formal acts, but the old rule was 
maintained that zaprupia belonged to the preliminary and formal proceedings. 
This is also shown by the rule which excluded slaves and women from giving 
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evidence. At Rome this custom was broken through at an early period ; 
witnesses were freely heard and examined by the judex. 

Tt appears then that in all our earliest authorities we have no 
record of witnesses used as now of casual spectators who are required to give 
evidence which may throw light on the matter in dispute. On the other 
hand the old laws are full of regulations with regard to these formal witnesses. 
The distinction of the two kinds is that while according to modern notions 
the statement of a witness is something to be weighed, of which the 
credibility and importance has to be estimated, the statement of the formal 
witness is for the time absolute proof of the fact to which he has been 
witness. The procedure belongs of course chiefly to the period before the 
introduction of writing. It was soon superseded by written records and 
written contracts. When this was done the words for witness got a more 
extended use. It is therefore only in the oldest authorities, the English 
codes, the Lex Salica™ the Scandinavian authorities and the Gortynian code 
that we can expect to find the worl used with its one meaning alone; in 
them as a matter of fact and in them alone the words are used only in this 
technical sense. 

The fact then that when the éscaoras dixager he has to do s0 «ata 
pactupars, is not a reason for supposing that the real trial took place at 
this stage; saprvpia in its technical sense was as in other laws confined to 
the purely formal procedure, which is to be distinguished from the real 
settlement of a disputed point by bringing the minds of one or more men 
to weigh opposing evidence or pleas. The production of the paprupia: was 
like the production of signed contracts or official records of a transaction in 
a modern court. The proof of a payment by paprupes was like proof by 
producing a receipt to a bill. 

The second characteristic in the preliminary procedure ts that it 
may be dwreporor. In order to understand this it is necessary to 
draw attention to a distinction of great importance in the wording of the 
code, which has been ignored by Zittelmann. In the code we must distin- 
guish between two kinds of oaths. There is the oath by which the formal 
assertions of witnesses or of cither of the parties to a suit are supported. 
We do not know whether witnesses and pleaders were always obliged to take 
an oath, probably the opponent could always require them to do so; this 
oath is referred to in the expression dpxiwrepos. Quite distinct from this is 
the oath by which after the charge or plea las been formally established the 
accused clears himself; this is the purgatory oath so common in German 
law, and is closely akin to the peo; in the wpoxAnets eis dpwor of Attic 
law This is always referred to as dwopoca:. When the pleas on both 
sides had been made, the usual course was for the judge to take an oath and 





= For the ies Salica see Rowena Brunner, =i On the apécAnou eis Speer see an article in 
op. cit, ii, 804-5. This volume did not appear the Classical Review, Feb. 1593. 
till after the above was written. 
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then decide the point of dispute which remained. In some cases however the 
law says that this shall be decided not by argument before a sworn judge 
but by the solemn oath of the accused. This is clearly quite distinct 
from the oath by which the witnesses confirm their statement; as the dis- 
tinction however has not been noticed I must justify it by referring to the 
various passages. 

The meaning of opxcerrepos is determined by the fact that, in three of 
the four places where it occurs, it is used of pafrupes: it is used to confirm 
their statement and that of the party. 


These passages are :— 


Fr, B 3 ete.—iawor é[é «’nu|ioven «'dvor To wey vuvatoy éwibteOPai, a 
éypaTTai* ai 6€ xa TeTVaRYyt 7) ey) vuvatov 4 éwiduelGar, xaknu 
avri pacruper due ev Tals wérre, ai deincel, Gori «'y, x opxwotepor 
juny alrov Kai Tors partupars ai éredieTo 7) ewHevee 1) exady 
Hereriqn. 

If it dies or he is not able to pursue it, he shall call him before two 
witnesses within five days whether he will show it where it 
is, and he himself shall on his oath and the witnesses, 
whether he pursued it or called him to show it. 


And in the passage quoted above (III.) :— 
iii, 44.—al réxos yuva xepevovoa eredetoa: TH uvdpi eri oTeyay arti 
paitiper tpiaw — dpxiwtépws & Euev Tas xadeatars xai Tas 
paiTupars, ai emyAevear. 


In the case of a slave it is xépximTepow éuew Tow érreAcvoarta Kai Tes 
plaiTtupars. 

It is quite clear that in both cases the oath here referred to is one 
which accompanies and confirms the plea and the witnesses who support it. 
Whether or not they were always put to the oath we cannot say ; or, if the rule 
varied, what it was that fixed it for each case, It is not the oath of purgation 
which belongs to a subsequent stage ; we may suppose that if one party stated 
his case with the evidence of the procedure witnesses, his opponent could 
require that he should be compelled to make the statements on oaths; if he 
did so they were proved, if not they fell to the ground, The oath however 
did not as a rule complete the case, it only confirmed the grounds on which 
it was begun; it took place at the same time as the parrupia and was part 
of it. 

The other case is more difficult. The law is giving the fines to be paid 
in cases of rape: the last clauses of the chapter refer to rape on a slave-girl 
by her own master. 


i. 11.—év@odidiay Sm@Aay ai KapTer Sapacatro, évo oetaTypars Kara 
oTacei, ai 6€ Ka SeBopvapevay Teo. imépay, dperov, al G@ x ér 
vuxti 60" 68edors, opxiwrépay 6 Ewen tav dwar. 
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If he forcibly violates a slave-girl who belongs to the house, he shall 
pay two staters, if [he violates] by day one who has been (already) 
overpowered, one obol, but if it be at night, two obols, and the 
slave-girl shall he on her oath. 


In order to determine the meaning of this we must see in what this case 
differs from the others just preceding where there is no such provision. The 
preceding clauses relate to violence offered to a free man or woman, & woman 
who is in the charge of one who is notacitizen, ora slave ( Forxéas—Foixeav), 
presumably one belonging to some one else; the ép@od:é/a éwda differs from 
the other cases in that she is completely in the power of her master. In all 
the other cases the suit would be brought by the guardian or husband of the 
freewoman, or by the master of the slave. This is shown clearly by a com- 
parison of iii, 45, ete., where the waoras in the case of a slave takes the place 
of the xaSecrai. The slave-girl then who is violated by her own master has 
naturally no one who can bring a suit or through whom she can obtain 
redress, To remedy this the law especially directs that she should be 
permitted to lay a charge against him hersel/, and support it by an oath. 
The accused would of course be allowed to clear himself by oath or in some 
other way. It is sufficiently extraordinary that at this early period a slave 
should be allowed to bring an action against her own master and apparently 
exact damages; the statement however is so clear that we must accept it. 
It is impossible to agree with Zittelmann in his explanation that the oath of 
the woman in this case, like an oath of purgation, decided the matter, and 
was followed by the condemnation: this affords no explanation of the 
fact that it applies only to the ¢r@odidia Soda, and is unconnected 
with the other uses of the word opximrepos. As we shall see in all the 
undoubted cases where an oath absolutely ends the proceedings and is 
followed by judgment, the oath is taken by the accused, and the word 
a@mwoporas is used. 

The following instances are undoubted cases of the purgatory oath ; 
in not one of them is the word opxtrepos used. 


iii. 6—The matter in question is that an accusation is brought against 
& woman who is separated from her husband, of having taken away some 
property that belongs to him, If she acknowledges the charge, she is to pay 
a fine of five staters : it then continues. 


dw 8€ « éxcavenorrat, dixdeca: Tay yueaix’ aropoca: tay “Aprepiw 
wap’ "AuixAatoy wap tay toxciay, Ore &€ tig x’ arropocdved 
mapéhy, wévte oTaTiHpays KaTactage Kal TO xpéos alTép. 


With regard to that which she denies, he shall pass judgment that 
the women deny it on oath by Artemis near the Amyclaean near 
the Bow-woman. And whatever he takes away from her after she 
has denied it on oath he shall pay five staters and the value. 

H.S.—VOL, X01 F 
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Here we should have expected to find: whatever she denies, on that he 
shall decide on oath (¢prurra xpivery). The procedure in which the accused 
takes the oath is the substitute for the procedure by trial before a sworn 
judge. Judgment was given in this form: she shall deny it on oath, or 
pay. A later passage quoted above (V. xi. 46) gives further details with 
regard to the oath. It must be taken within twenty days, in the presence 
of the judge, and witnesses are to be present to read exactly the details of the 
charge of which she is to clear herself. 


i. 36.—The next passage is equally clear, The case is: a man has 
caught an adulterer; according to the regular procedure he bas warned the 
relatives. They, or the man- himself, bring an action against the aggrieved 
husband accusing him of unlawful imprisonment (éwAm@eaa@as). Again, 
instead of ordering that the judge shall take an oath and decide the matter, 
the law orders that the husband (who is now become the accused) shail clear 
himself by oath. 


ai 6é xa wer} bwAwrdOPat, Gudea Toy EXorTa TH TevTHKOVTATTAaTIpw 
kai TAiovos Tevrov auTov, Fiv auT@ FéexacTov ewapiopevor, ro 6 
aderaipw TptToy autor, TH 6€ Foixéos Tov wacTay atepov avror 
povylorvr EXev, 6wikwoaGGat de py. 


But if he contends that he has enslaved him, let him swear who seized 
him, in the ease of fifty staters and more with four others, each 
one calling curses on himself; in the case of one who is not a 
full citizen, with two others; in the case of a slave, the master 
with one other, that he took him in adultery and did not seize 
him as a slave, 


The peculiar interest of this passage ™ is that it is the only mention in 
Greek law of the ‘eideshelfer' so common in German law. As a single 
instance which gives also the different number of oaths required for a free- 
man or a slave, we may quote Lex Rup. xvii.: Si quis hominem per noctem 
latenter incenderit, G00 solidos culpabilis judicetur, et insuper damno et dila- 
tura restituat, Aut si negaverit, cum 72 jurit. 

Si servus hoc fecerit, 36 solidos culpabilis judicetur, et insuper damno et 
dilatura restituat. Aut si negaverit, dominus ejus cum 6 jurit, 


ix. 54.—In this passage which was quoted above (VII.) we find that 
if a man tries to recover a debt and has no witnesses to prove it, then the 
defendant is allowed to clear himself by an oath, 

These are all the passages in the law where the word avopoca: is used; 
it 18 clear that in xi. 28 aarayorory must refer to this procedure and not ‘to the 
oaths which are referred to under the word opxiwrepog. In all these cases 
the procedure by oath is a substitute for trial before a sworn judge. 








™ Compar. ad Joe, 
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If the period of paprupia: is passed, if both pleas are established and 
there remains a point of fact to settle, then instead of deciding it on his oath 
the law in some cases orders the judge to pass judgment at once, the judgment 
taking the form that the defendant shall clear himself of the charge by oath, 
ov pay the penalty required by the law. 

Here, as in deciding xaTa partvpavs, the magistrate is only carrying out 
the letter of the law; there is no occasion for him to use his own discretion. 
Hence he does not have to take an oath. The procedure by oath belongs to 
the department of the unsworn judge, just as at Athens the rpoxAners takes 
place before the dpyer not the é:eaeryjpior, and in Rome an oath, if taken, is 
before the praetor not the judex.* 

The characteristic of the procedure in this stage is then that 1t 1s con- 
fined to that part of the trial in which there is no subject for decision to 
which the letter of the law cannot be applied mechanically. There is 
excluded from it all decisions on matters of right which the law does not 
decide, or the amount of a penalty which the law does not ordain, or a ques- 
tion of fact which is not decided by formal witnesses or by a purgatory 
oath of the defendant. These must be decided by the judge on 
his oath, 

The law gives us little information as to procedure before the judge 
when on his oath, just for the reason that this action of the judge began where 
the operation of the law ceased. 

As the law did not settle that point, he decided it absolutely according 
to his own opinions, with the single safeguard that he swore to do so honestly. 
This of course is just as was the case with the Athenian éxac7ai. There 
is one expression in the law which though perhaps accidental ts useful. In 
one passage instead of the formula curvyra xpive, it is said that the judge 
shall sweur (Gnecat). The question is one of theft: the thief ‘shall pay ten 
staters, and the thing double, whatever the judge swear that he has taken it’ 
(Gre x’ 6 bixaatas auores cuverodxeat), (iii. 15.) Now we find that in 
English manorial law, if there was a dispute to be decided, it was decided by 
a court of twelve men on their oath; the ‘decision or verdict is expressed 
in the form: the court say on their oath that so and so is the case; the 
answer to the plea is the sworn statement of the court, whether 1t be on a 
question of law or one of fact. What this court says, that is law or ts fact ; 
so we may conclude tha at Gortyn if the matter came before a sworn judge, 
he was no longer bound by witnesses, but on his own knowledge prior to the 
ease, or on any other source of information he could get by imquiry of any 
kind, he gives his decisions on the pleas (3wpos ta wodsopeva). The judgment 
is absolute, no reasons are given. 

I do not think then that there can be any doubt that the distinction of 
procedure from which we started is strictly analogous to that in jure and 
in judicio, If this is granted we have a most interesting illustration of the 
development of this distinction. It is I believe the only example that we 
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have of the maintenance of the distinction of procedure with unity of 
person. Here alone the actual trial is before the magistrate, who also 
receives and arranges the pleas and give orders for the execution of the law. 
At Rome and Athens in historical times the trial was not before the 
magistrate; we are however told that in both states the magistrates had 
originally tried the whole case. As Aristotle says," xdpeoe & jjoav xai Tas 
Sixas abrotedeis xpivers wal oby aamep viv mpoavaxpivew (oi apyowres). 
At Sparta civil® cases were always tried by the Ephors alone. The discovery 
of this Cretan code justifies us in asserting that in early times this was the 
general if not the universal rule among the Latin and Hellenic races, at 
least for civil cases, 

A careful analysis of the cases however shows also that the dis- 
tinction of procedure in this form in civil cases was comparatively modern, 
and was subsequent to the introduction of written laws. The law expressly 
requires the judge to decide without oath only in those cases where the 
written law is there to guide him. If, ¢.g.,in an assault the fact is ever so 
clear, the judge cannot poss judgment without oath unless the law says what 
the penalty is to be; if there is no written law the punishment or fine 
must be assessed by some one speaking authoritatively instead of the law. 
If the law regulating succession to property was not written, in order to give 
a judgment some one must have solemnly stated what the law was. In 
Germany, as we know, this was provided for. In every tribe there were stated 
‘ Urtheil-finder’ who under different names and in different ways gave judgment 
on each case. When the laws were written a special ‘clause was sometimes 
added that the law-giver should speak in accordance with the new eode. 
Generally, if not always, the judgment had to receive the assent of the 
whole people; almost always the judgment-giver was different from the 
magistrate who presided and before whom the case was brought, and who 
executed the judgment, 

So far as our information goes, in Greece this duty of ‘ giving-dooms’ 
was performed by the magistrate, the king was in this point the mouthpiece 
of the people ; so it is in Homer and so we are told it was in Attica, When 
by the side of the king and archon thesmothets were introduced it seems 
as if they not only had to lay down the law, i.¢. state the @ecpol, but also 
as magistrates heard the suit from the beginning and executed the law, 
The magistrate who tried the case was himself the recorder of the law and 
customs of the city, There was no authoritative order which he was obliged 
toobey, There could not then be a distinction of procedure between that 
part of the trial where he acted as the administrator of a law delivered by 
others, and that in which he decided doubtful questions of fact or equity. 
The distmcetion of procedure then at Athens dates from the time of Draco: 
it was from his time specially enjoined that henceforth the magistrates should 
judge according to the laws: if they did not an appeal was allowed to the 
Council. Now the laws could not decide the whole of a case: they could not 
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always say whether a fact had happened or not, nor did they, we may be sure, 
provide a penalty for every crime or foresee every disputed question of 
ownership. Points of equity then on which the laws did not provide a 
purely formal means of deciding, and points of fact which were not decided 
by the formal method of oath or ordeal, would as before be decided by the 
magistrates at their discretion speaking as * Urtheil-finder'; in points where 
the law guided they would act as executive magistrates, carrying out the laws 
and strictly bound under penalty to obey them. From the time of Draco to 
the time of Solon Attic civil procedure must have been in the same stage as 
that which we find at Crete. The introduction of a large courtpf jurymen 
Salon borrowed from the criminal procedure and by so doing took away from 
the magistrates the last power of acting as judges that remained to them. 

The whole procedure in criminal matters was quite different; in them 
undoubtedly from the earliest times the judgment was given by the people or 
their representatives, the Council. Criminal matters are those in which an 
injury is done to the whole community. Murder especially was treated in 
this way; not only because the community was injured by the lawlessness, 
but because bloodshed involves religious impurity, I do not propose to enter 
into a discussion of criminal procedure here, it will be sufficient to point out 
that we have sufficient evidence that at Gortyn as elsewhere cases of this 
kind were decided in a popular court. When an adoption took place, it had 
to be proclaimed in the market-place before the whole body of citizens. 
[t was a public act concerning all. Now if to be valid it had to take place 
‘n this manner it must at one time have required the express assent of the 
citizens, an assent which could have been refused. But if the assent was 
required to an act of this kind, it must have belonged to the same assembly 
of the people to determine whether any action was an injury to them, i. 
whether it was a crime, and if so what penalty was to be exacted, Here 
then the people themselves were the judgment-givers, not the magistrate. 
In the murder trial in Homer it is the yépovres who give judgment: when 
the évayeis at Athens were tried, they were brought before a court of 300. 
In Draco’s laws we have the earliest direct and clear reference to the 
distinction between the two parts of the procedure: Siagew 6¢ TOUS 
Bagitéas aitiay dove 7 [édy Tig airiarat Tov Bovj\evearta: tous be 
épétas Siaryweivat. 

J. W. HEADLAM. 
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CACUS ON A BLAUK-FIGURED VASE. 


THe Ashmolean Museum has recently acquired an interesting small 
amphora (height m, *29) which Mr. Arthur Evans was fortunate enough to 
discover when excavating in the cemetery of Terranova! (Gela) in Sicily. 
It is of somewhat late date, perhaps about bc, 500, but certainly much 
earlier than the destruction of Gela by the Carthaginians in B.c. 405. Mr. 
Evans has kindly handed over the publication to me. 

There is a feature worthy of mention in the technique of the vase, No 
red is used, but white appears, especially on the side on which Herakles is 
represented, being used for the basis on which the foot of Herakles rests, 
and part of Ins lyre: also there are white spots on the wreath of the Satyr of 
the other side. 

A coloured plate of this vase will be published in my forthcoming 
Catalogue of Vases in the Ashmolean Museum (Pl. I..A). Meantime I here 
print a rough engraving of the designs of it; since it seems to deserve 
a more lengthy discussion than is allowed by the plan of the Catalogue, 

I consider that on the two sides of the amphora we have representations 
of two scenes in the adventure of Herakles* and Cacus, not however treated 
in the serious vein of mythological representation, but in the lighter vein of 
comedy. This adventure of Herakles is so familiar to scholars from its 
treatment by Livy and Virgil, Ovid and Propertius, that it is needful only to 
briefly sketch it. It is discussed in utmost detail in Roscher's Lericon, pp. 
2270—2290 (Peter). Herakles when returning from Spain with the oxen 
of Geryones fell asleep on the spot which afterwards became the site of Rome, 
and let the oxen graze. The spot was haunted by Cacus, a giant dwelling in 
a cave near by. He stole some of the cattle, and that their hoof-marks 
might not betray the theft dragged them backwards by the. tail into his 
eave. Awakening, Herakles missed the oxen, but conld not ascertain their 
hiding-place unt they themselves betrayed it by lowing. Herakles forced 
his way into the cave, according to one version, by tearing down a tree 
which stood over it and so making his way down to it. Cacus was slain by 
his club, and the cattle liberated. Such is the general story, told with great 
variety of detail by various writers. Furtwingler (Roscher, p. 2251) 


1 The grave was vaulted, of oval form, made the fellow to the above, 
of cement, not term-cotta, and contained a * Ll use the form Herakles rather than Her- 
skeleton interment. Jt had been partially dis- cules advisedly, because we have to do with a 
turbed, and only fragmenta were found of an- Greek or Griecized myth. 
other small amphora, in size, shupe and style 
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observes that this story, so important in Roman history and povtry, 1s 
illustrated by only one ancient monument, a medallion of Antoninus Pius* 
in which we see Cacus lying dead before his cave, and Herakles receiving 
the homage of the inhabitants of the district : but a few gems and one vase 
are regarded by Peter (Roscher, p. 2288) as belonging also to this legend. 





On one side of our vase we see Cacus* dragging the oxen by their tails 
‘nto a sort of shed, on the top of which reclines a Satyr, who with his flutes 
tries to drown the sound of their lowing. On the other side stands Herakles, 
his foot on a basis, which one is almost tempted to regard as the roofless 
walls of the shed which he has demolished, while he sings to the lyre a 
hymn of victory. 

In place of the cave of Cacus we find in our representation an ordinary 
cattle-shed. Perhaps this may show some variety in the legend: but the 
presence of the satyr suggests another explanation. We may have elements 
taken direct from the stage, from some play in which the adventure of 
Herakles and Cacus was represented in the form of a parody. 





’ Frohner, Médaillons, p. 56: Hoscher, p. 2400) shows that such boots are worn not only 
2280. by Hermes, but by Apollo and Peleus; the 
4 Cacus is girt with a sword, and wears high supposed wings are only « flap, 

boots, The latter are not winged : Roscher (p. 
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Diimmiler has already observed * that some features in a variety of early 
red-figured vases have an air of parody. He instances the noteworthy vase 
of Hieron® in which Odysseus and Diomedes each carry a figure of Pallas, 
and another vase of Epictetus? in which the adventure of Herakles with 
Busiris is treated in a comic vein. He is disposed to see in each case the 
influence of the Sicilian comedy, of which Epicharmus is the chief repre- 
sentative. Epicharmus and his contemporary Phormis introduced into 
Syracuse in the palmy days of Gelon and Hieron * a new kind of play, which 
consisted of a parody or farcical representation of some god or hero, The 
Wedding of Hele, The Shimerecked Odysseus, and the like. Herakles de- 
picted as a glutton and profligate was a favourite figure in his plays; and . 





the Satyr also probably appeared in them frequently: in fact a somewhat 
close resemblance of them to the satyric dramas of Athens is strongly 
suspected. 

The weak point of Diimmler’s argument arises from the purely Attic 
character of the severe rf. vases in question, And clearly the name Hieron 
among the Athenian potters may be a mere coincidence, and not indicate in 





* Bonner Studien, p. 89. 

* Klein, Moistersiy., p. 169. 

7 Ibid. p. 108. 

* A date for Epicharmas is given by the 


Statement of Hesychius that his literary career 
at Syracuse began six years before the Persian 
Wars. See Freeman's Sicily, ti, 283, B44, 
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his case Sicilian origin. Our vase however comes from Sicily, and is very 
probably of Sicilian manufacture; the notion therefore of the inflnence of 
Epicharmus in its case is more specious and attractive. Another vase in the 
Ashmolean Museum, a bf. lekythus," also from Gela, represents the Cercopes 
slung over the shoulder of Herakles much as in the Selinuntine metope; 
but a male anda female figure are present, and give the group something 
of the air of a scene from a play. In this case also we might trace the 
influence of Epicharmus. In any case the vases would be about contem- 
porary with him. 

The title of one play of Epicharmus, The Shipwrecked Odysseus, 'Oévecevs 
yavaryos, carries our minds at once to a third Ashmolean vase, bought at the 
sale of the Branteghem Collection, and figured in the Ashmolean catalogue 
(Pl. 26). On one side of this wonderful black-figured cup we see Odysseus, 
evidently a figure of the comic stage, with padding and phallus, sailing the 
sea on two amphorae joined neck to neck, while Boreas, whose head only 
appears, blows at him from the right: on the other side an equally grotesque 
Odysseus meets Circe with her cup. This vase is said to have come from 
Thebes, and it bears a close resemblance to the vases from the Cabeiric 
temple of that city” We can therefore scarcely venture to connect it with 
Sicily and Epicharmus. The well-known vases published in the quarto 
plates of this Journal (Pl. XIV.) which represent a chorus of men evidently 
intended to represent cocks or other birds more probably reproduce scenes 
from early mummeries of Greece proper than of Sicily. Our Sicilian black- 
figured vases remain by far the most probable record of the comedies of 
Epicharmus ; and in their case it would be unnecessary scepticism to deny 
at least a probable connexion between the two. 

To return to the legend of Cacus. The scene of this adventure was 
localized at Rome; the story was worked in as an important element in 
Roman early legendary history, and with it was associated the worship of 
Hercules in the Forum Boarium, and other important Roman cults: so that 
to the poets and historians of Rome the myth was one of great interest : 
and it is largely dealt with in Roman literature. The myth has usually been 
regarded as purely Italian: but I think that the present vase 1s likely to set 
‘it in a somewhat new light. 

It seems to me that the whole story of Hercules and Cacus is but 
another vérsion of the adventure of the hero with Geryon, The ordinary 
Roman account makes the cattle concerned in the business those of Geryon. 
According to Propertius Cacus had like Geryon three heads.’* According 
to one early Roman version the conqueror of Cacus was called not Hercules 
but Garanus. 

And one of the earliest and most interesting representations which have 
been referred to the adventure of Herakles and Geryon is really in all likeli- 
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® Catalogue, No. 249. 1 Properting, v. 9, 10. Ch Hemod, Theay. 
WW Athen, Mitthei!, 1888, pl. 9—12ete. The 287, rpudpneer Maoverfe. Of course in art 
reverse is figured on p. 81 below. Geryon has three bodies aa well us three heads 
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hood a representation rather of his adventure with Cacus. 1 speak of the 
interesting pedestal of a statue of Herakles found in Cyprus by Cesnola,” 
and adorned with a curious relief, The ground in the relief has three 
levels. On the uppermost is a three-headed dog, pierced by an arrow. On 
the midmost is Herakles advancing in a threatening manner with club 
upraised, On the lowest level is a herd of cattle, behind which, protecting 
them from the advancing Herakles, is the rude figure of a herdsman who 
holds under his arm a palm or willow tree. The scene was regarded by 
Cesnola as the seizure of the herds of Geryon by Herakles in spite of the 





opposition of the herdsman Eurytion and his dog, and later writers have 
aecepted this interpretation. But to this view there are strong objections. 
[n the first place, it seems strange that in the Geryonic adventure Geryon 
himself should be wanting. And in the second place, those who consider 
the representation will see that the herdsman does not use his tree as a 
weapon, but as a concealment for the oxen, who are clearly in a cave, while 
Herakles is outside the cave, and the dog on the hill out of which the cave 
is hollowed. 

Thus the facts of the representation suit far better the story of Cacus 
than the story of Geryon, and it 1s suggested to us that the Cacus myth 





8 Oyprus, p. 136;0f Roscher, p. 1635; Perrot, is from a block kindly supplied by Mr. John 
Phénicie ef Cypre, p. 574. The cut in the text Murmy, 
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must have been in its original form Phoenician or Graeco-Phoenician ; 
although the name Cacus may have nothing to do with Phoenicia, -and 
although it is likely that if the artist who made the sculpture had been 
asked the name of the herdsman, he would have answered ‘Geryon. The 
three heads of Geryon are in this curious relief transferred to the dog 
Orthrus, who usually has but two. 

I do not propose to attempt to disentangle the threads of legend which 
have become thus knotted together. Only it seems that the fact that the 
story of Geryon was at home in Sicily is of importance in the present 
connexion, According to the tale Herakles carried over to Sicily the oxen 
of Geryon and there wrestled with Eryx. There was at Agyrium in Sicily 
a temple of Geryon founded by Herakles: and his myth was treated by the 
local poet, Stesichorus of Himera. To find the adventure of Herakles and 
Cacus depicted on a vase perhaps Sicilian is at once not a surprising fact, and 
a confirmution of the view that this legend is only a variety of the Geryonic 
legend, 

It has been disputed how far the legend of Geryon is Greek and how 
far Phoenician. I am strongly inclined to see in it at least a Phoenician 
element. In the course of his search for Geryon Herakles is said to have 
visited Libya, where he wrestled with Antaeus, and Egypt, where he slew 
Busiris, He set up the pillars which bounded the Mediterranean westwards 
and sailed the sea in a golden bowl, The home of Geryon was in the island 
Erytheia which was placed in the neighbourhood of the Phoenician colonies 
in Spain, Returning thence Herakles came to Tartessus, then through 
(iaul and Italy to Sicily. These exploits, and the route, are more appro- 
priate to the Tyrian sun-god than to the Greek hero; and a denarius of 
Postumus of which the type is the conflict between Herakles and Geryon 
bears the inscription Herculi Gaditano, which shows clearly that some of the 
later Romans took the view I am advocating, for Hercules Gaditanus 15 
surely Melkarth. The Cacus myth on the other hand has become the prey 
of the comparative mythologists, and on linguistic and other grounds they 
regard it as one of the primitive Aryan myths, But there was no limit to 
the contamination of myths in antiquity; and it could raise no difficulty if 
we supposed that both Aryan and Semitic elements are comprised in the 
completed cycle of Geryonic legend. The Cyprian relief already cited seems 
to me strongly to support the at least partially Semitic origin of the myth. 

In the more genuinely Hellenic version of the cattle-stealing myth, it is 
Hermes not Cacus who is the thief, and Apollo not Herakles who is robbed. 
The story of the baby-thief Hermes is well known from the Homeric Hymn, 
and the allusion of Horace. It is illustrated by an carly vase (Baumeister, 
Denkmaler, p. G80) on which we see the young Hermes sitting in all the inno- 
cence of infancy in his cradle, and evidently denying the crime laid to his charge. 
Qn another early vase, probably of Ionian origin, from Caere,“ we have also 








1 Nuove Mem, del! nat, 11. 1565, pl 15. it as relating to the theft of Hermes. 
The vase is published by Helbig, who interprets 
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representations from this myth. On one side of the vase is the infant Hermes 
in his cradle and oxen in a cave, while on the other a youth is pursued by a 
winged deity, probably Hermes by Apollo. But Hermes as cattle-stealer did 
not become acclimatized in Greek art, while the other version in which the 
alternative sun-cod Herakles drove off the cattle of Geryon or reeoveted his 
eattle from Cacus became fully incorporated in the Greek cycle of legends, 
and whether through Phoenician or Greek or other influence became current 
in Italy and Sicily. 

On the whole there are few Greek vases which have a greater interest 
for the Comparative Mythologist than that which is before us; and if in the 
light of it the tales of Greek mythology seem to change constantly im passing 
from country to country, and to be contaminated from various sides, this is a 
lesson which the growing science of Comparative Mythology is constantly 
impressing on us with greater and greater force. Only when associated 
with local cultus or embalmed in great works of poetry and art did ancient 
myth retain anything like a definite or permanent outline. 


Percy GARDNER. 
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ODYSSEUS AND KIRKE ON A BOEOTIAN VASE. 
[Puate IV.) 


THE vase of which an illustration is given on Plate IV. is one that has 
lately been acquired by the British Museum, and is in many ways of 
exceptional interest. It is a specimen of a peculiar class of local vases, 
which first became known through excavations made in 1888 on the 
site of the Kabeirion at Thebes. A full account of these excavations and 
their results was given by Dr. Winnefeld and other writers in the Athenische 
Mittheilungen for 1888, Vol. xiii. pp. 81, 412 ff 

The vase under discussion is not the only one of this kind in the 
Museum ; two similar vases were acquired in 1889, one of which is illus- 
trated in the Museum Catalogue of Vases (1893), p. 75. These two vases 
(numbered B 77—8) are skyphoi of the same shape and technique as our 
present one, and bear designs of a very similar character, though not of such 
great interest, 

The remains of pottery discovered In the Kabeirion are not confined to 
this local class: vases and fragments covered with plain black varnish were 
found, and a fair number of examples of Athenian pottery or imitations of the 
same, mostly with red figures. None of these however present such interest 
as the local fabric. The majority of the designs appear to have reference to 
the cult of the Kabeiroi, and are of a Dionysiac character ; many of them, 
as might be expected from the fact of their being found on the site of the 
temple, bear dedicatory inscriptions to the presiding deities.* 

The material is a tolerably fine clay of a reddish-yellow colour, on which 
the designs are painted with a dark varnish, varying from yellow-brown to 
the deep shiny black of Attic vases of the best period, Occasionally, though 
not on our vase, accessory pigments of white and purple are employed for 
details ; incised lines are used pretty generally, but asa tule they are confined 
to the inner markings of figures, the outlines being painted; in a few cases 
white paint takes the place of incised lines (as in Athen, Mittheil. 1888, 
Pl. 9). 
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1 See also AeArloy dpyauoAoyuds, 1888, p. 14, Dittenberger's fuscriptiones Graectas Septen- 
and Athen, Mirtheil. xii. (1587), p. 269. frionalia, Vol. 1 3575—419d, and Afhen., 
* For these I would refer the reader to Miftheil. 1890, p. 596 ff. 
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The shape is confined almost entirely to one variety of the skyphos, a 
variety not previously known, with large deep body, not tapering gradually 
towards the bottom, as the Athenian or Corinthian skyphos; the sides bulge 
slightly outwards and almost form a right angle with the base, so that 
the width at the foot is almost as great as at the top. The handles are 
peculiar; they are broad, thin, and ring-shaped, and vertically placed, just 
below the rm. They are often formed of two or three ribs, and have pro- 
jections by which the vase may be supported with the finger, 

The decorative ornaments are simple, with little variety, and mostly 
drawn from the vegetable world : vine-wreaths, ivy-wreaths, myrtle and olive 
are the most common ; the wave-pattern is also employed. 

Turning to the subjects depicted on the vases, we find that their chief 
characteristic is one which is not met with except on the late vases of 
Southern Italy: I mean intentional caricature. Many archaic vases appeal 
very strongly to a sense of humour, from the helplessness or waireté of the 





drawing, but in the vases under consideration there seems to be no doubt that 
the subjects have been drawn with a deliberate attempt at grotesqueness. 
The reason of this however will be discussed later, 

With regard to date, the technique, though it is that of the black- 
figured style, betrays certain indications of a later date. probably the suit of 
the fifth century p.c. The rudeness of drawing is not the result of inability, 
but is intended for actual caricature; while there is at the same time a con- 
siderable amount of freedom in conception and execution which would not 
have been possible before the middle of the fifth century B.c. As in the 
case of the Panathenaic amphorae, these vases retained the older technique 
and methods down to a much later time, for ceremonial reasons.” = 

Thus much having been said by way of introduction, I turn to the 
particular instance before us. Judging from its present condition, the vase 


7 Ree Journal, Vol. xi, p. S48, 
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must have been found in fragments, and put together, but though much 
mended it is practically complete. The reverse, instead of a subject as is 
usually the case, has only a vine-wreath painted upon it, as 1s also the case on 
the reverse of one of the other Museum vases (B 78). 

On the obverse the subject would speak for itself even if one of the 
figures were not inseribed. The subject, Kirke offering the potion to Odysseus, 
is illustrated in a very different manner on a vase published by Miss Sellers 
in this number of the Jowrnal (Pl. IL. p. 7), and it may be interesting t6 
compare the two representations, Athenian and Boeotian, of this scene. 
With these two we may join a third vase, also belonging to this class, and 
presenting a variation of the subject on our vase, It was purchased for 
Oxford from M. van Branteghem’s collection, and is illustrated in Froehner’s 
Sale Catalogue of that collection, No. 210 (see below Fig. 2). 

The element of caricature is to be seen on other vases from the same 
source; in the present case Kirke im particular is very strongly caricatured. 
The moment represented (as also in the other two cases) is that described 
in the Odyssey, x. 314 ff. : 


eloe GE pp eicayayovca evi Opovou apyuponAou, 
cahov, Saidardov: vad 6é Opijrus wociy Her 
revfe 64 por cuxem ypuoém Sérra’, dbpa wiorpe - 

ev 6€ Te dappaxor ie, axa dpovéove’ evi Cupa. 
avTap eel 6wxev Te xai éxmiov, ovdEe as EDEN Ee”, 
pasdw ren Aayyvia éros Tt epat ex T Ovomacer, x,7.d. 


The conception differs in all three. In our vase on the extreme left we 
see Kirke holding out a large skyphos which contais the cuxeap, or potion, 
which Homer tells us was composed of 


Tupor Te Kai GAdiTa Kai edt yAwpoPr 


mingled with Pramnian wine, and baneful drugs,'¢dpuaxa Avypd.o Her 
figure is squat and dumpy, and she has a receding forehead, snub nose, and 
protruding lips and chin. Her hair is covered with a netted cap or xcexpu- 
dahov, and she wears a chiton and himation, the folds of the latter being 
represented by rudely-inciged lines. Above her head is the inscription K/PKA 
in the Boeotian dialect and alphabet, and there are faint indications of 
inscriptions over the other two figures, the loss of which is much to be 
regretted. Before her stands Odysseus leaning on a knotty staff, his right 
leg drawn back. He has a somewhat scanty beard, but his profile is not so 
grotesquely rendered as that of Kirke, Over his left arm hangs a chlamys, 
and on hia bead is the familiar pilews, shaped like a modern pith helmet. 
A sword hangs at his left side, but is shortly to be drawn from its sheath, 
were eTauevrat peveaivey.” Meanwhile his open hands seem to express his 


4 dthen, Milil, xiii. (1888), Pla, 9—12, 9 Od. x. 234, " ibid, 322. 
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readiness to receive the tempting draught, against which he has been fortified 
by the agency of Hermes and the herb moly, the 


Quae si cum sociis stultus cupidusque bibisset, 

Sub domina meretrice fuisset turpis et excors, 

Vixisset canis immundus, vel amica Into sus." 
Behind Odysseus is seen the loom of Kirke, whereon she wrought ‘delicate 
and pleasing and splendid works, as is the manner of goddesses.’ It is not 
easy however to picture to ourselves from this representation the goddess 
as Homer describes her: 


devbotens ori xadj. 
iotov érotyouerns péeyay, auSpotow ola Peder 
Newra Te xai yaplevta Kal ayKaa Epya wédovrar.” 


A few words on the form of the loom as here represented may not be 
out of place. The primitive loom had only one cross-bar at the top, but 
later a second one was added; in the present case the upper bar represents 
the yarn-beam or iugum, round which the threads were rolled; the lower is 
the cloth-beam. The uprights are known as the igrowoées. I am not sure 
whether the bar immediately below the cloth-beam is or is not intended* for 
the xara or piece of wood which was passed horizontally through the loom, 
alternately at the front and back of the threads. The threads end in loops 
(watpor), which are held down by weights (ayu@es or Xeiar), as here 
indicated.* 

The scene is completed on the right by the figure of one of Odysseus’ 
transformed companions, who in this case appears to have taken the form of a 
boar; in most representations of this myth the heads alone are transformed, 
but here the metamorphosis is nearly comp'ete, and our artist has adhered 
more closely to the words of Homer (Od. x. 239) : 


of O¢ cv per Exor Kehahas dary re tpiyas Te 
caldépas, avrap vos iv éusrebog & TO Tapos ep. 


The legs however remain human, and as the attitude is that of a’seated 
animal, they are drawn up in an awkward fashion owing to their dispropor- 
tionate length.” He is squatting on his hannches, with upturned snout, but 
though his mind is ‘steadfast as afore,” the expression of sadness at his 


changed lot which the metamorphosed companions wear in other representa- 


* Horace, Epist. i. 2, 23. ? In the frieze of the choragie monument of 

8 Od. x. 221. Lysikrates the transformed pirates still retain 

* See Art. Tela’ in Smith's Diet. 4af.? 11. their human legs, thongh their bodies are 
p- 764. converted into dolphins, 
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tions ' is somewhat wanting, and he appears rather to be content with his 
new form. 

There are two small points in connection with this representation which 
I would wish to note, as giving some indication that this is later than the 
ordinary black-figured vases. Firstly, Odysseus wears the pileus which, as 
far as I know, is not found in archaic art ;™ secondly, the eye in the case of 
each figure appears to be represented in profile, not, as is invariable on 
archaic vases, as if seen from the front, . 

Let us now turn to the two other representations of this incident, the 
van Branteghem vase (Fig. 2)and the lekythos figured on Plate IT. 





The former vase is a skyphos, but not of the same shape as our vase: 
it 1s more like an ordinary Athenian skyphos, with horizontal handles and 
slightly tapering body. It is moreover covered throughout with black 
varnish, except for a small panel on each side, on which the designs are 
painted. The representation of Odysseus and Kirke js curiously like the one 
just described but, if anything, more strongly caricatured. Odysseus is 
apparently recoiling in terror from the draught which Kirke holds out to him 
with an air of determination, stirring it in the meanwhile with a pestle or 
“some other instrument. She resembles our Kirke very closely. Behind her 
is the loom, similarly depicted, with the addition of a shuttle. The trans- 
formed companion however is wanting, nor are the figures inscribed. The 
other side of the vase las a curious representation of Odysseus traversing 
the sea on a raft formed of two amphorae; behind him is seen the head of 
Boreas impelling him along with a blast of wind ; both figures are inscribed. 

The lekythos with this subject has already been fully described in this 
volume. The most interesting points of comparison are : (1) the presence of 
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N As on (4) and (5) in the list given below, Vall Branteghem ase. According to Pliny, 


3 This hearl-gear may however be meant for NV. WT. excy. 108, Nikomachos was the first to 
the petasos, and the same doubt arises as to represent Odysseus with the pifew, His date 
whether he is wearing a petasos or pilenson the is 360 pio, 
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one of the transformed companions; (2) Kirke holds out the skyphos to 
Odysseus much in the same manner as on the Oxford vase. Her expression 
on the lekythos is not terrifying as in the two former cases, but rather 
reassuring. Odysseus however draws back and refuses to be beguiled. The 
loom is absent: in fact I am not aware of its oecurrence in any other 
instance. 

Miss Harrison in her Myths af the Odyssey has collected and illustrated a 
large number of monuments which may relate to the Kirke myth.” It may 
however be worth while to repeat them here, as [am able to add a few more 
to her list. The different scenes represented are as follows :— | 

I. Odysseus shooting the stag on his arrival in the island (Gd. x. 157): 

(1) A carnelian scarab recently discovered in a tomb at Corneto, inscribed 
4rvoyv (Uthuze, the Etruscan form of 'Oévecets, cf. Corssen, Etrush. 
Sprache, i. p. 840). See Notizie det Lincet, May 1892, p. 155. 

If. Arrival of Odysseus at the palace : 

(2) A scene on the chest of Kypselos. Pausanias, v. 19, 7. 

(3) Obverse of arf. amphora at Parma, Aon, Jnst, v. Pl. 41. 

IIT. Transformation of Odysseus’ comrades : 

(4) Bf. amphora in Dresden, Arch. Zeit. 1865, Pl. 194, Figs. 1, 2. 

(5) Rf. amphora in Berlin (Cat, 2342). Arch, Zeit, 1876, Pl. 14. 

(6) Bf. oinochoe in Brit, Mus, (B 503). Unpublished. 

(7) Etruscan sard scarab in St. Petersburg, Harrison, Myths of Odyssey, 
PL. 20, 

(8) Etruscan sarcophagus at Volaterrac. Overbeck, ler. Buldw- 
Pl. 32, 5. 

(9) Similar sarcophagus at Florence. Braun, / rifievt dell urne Etr, 
Pl. 85, 1. 

(10) Sarcophagus found near Clusium. Ann, Jnst, 1847, PL D, 

(11) Rf. lekythos (Naples 3353). Harrison, op. cit. PL. 20e. 

(12) RA hydria in St. Petersburg. Micali, Won, Jned. Pl. 40, 3. 

The two last are doubtful examples. 

IV. Odysseus with the herb moly : 

(13) Carnelian engraved gem in Millin, Gel. Jfph. 108, 636, and 
Inghirami, Gall, omerica, 11, 4. 

VY. Odysseus and Kirke: 

(14) B.f. Boeotian skyphos in Brit, Mus, 77.8. xiii. Pl. 4, , 

(15) B.f. Boeotian skyphos at Oxford. Van Pranteghem Sale Cat, 210, 

(16) B.f. lekythos (white ground) in Athens. J 7.8. xiii, Pl, 2. 

(17) B.£ lekythos in Berlin (Cat. 1960). Arch, Zeit. 1876, Pl. 15. 

(18) Rf. amphora (rev. of 3). (Bolte’s B. See p. 8 of this volume.) 

(19) Pompeian wall-painting, now destroyed. Mazois, Les rutues de 
Pompéii, ii, PL. 43. 

(20) Etruscan mirror m the Louvre. Gerhard, Etrwsk, Spiegel, 403, 2, 
and Froehner, Musces de Franee, Pl, 24, 


™ Boo also Bolto, de Moawm, of Oolyss, pert, p. 21. 
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(21) A similar mirror in Overbeck, Her. Bildw. P). 32, 15, and Gerhard, ‘ 
op. eit, 403, 1, ai 
(22) Roman lamp. Arch. Zeit. 1865, Pl. 194, 4, : 


(23) Reverse of a contorniatus, thid, Pl. 194, 3. 

(24) An engraved sard formerly in the Pourtalés Collection (Cat. 1260). 

VI. Kirke driving forth the swine: 

(25) Relief in the Rondanini palace. Overbeck, Mer, Bildw. Pl. 32, 

Two scenes are represented also in the Esquiline fresco, Harrison, op. cif. 
autotype V, and Woermann, Die antiken Odysseelandschaften vom Esquilinischen 
Hitgel zu Rom, 1876, Pl. 5, 

Of these, the vase-paintings present the greatest and most varied 
interest, but none more so than the three on which I have dwelt at length ; 
the other monuments are nearly all of latedate. In (2) and (6) we may note 
that Kirke is represented as dwelling j ina cave, nota palace. In some cases, 
such as (17), other transformations than into swine are depicted. With the 
exception of the chest of Kypselos, none of these monuments appear to be 
older than the end of the sixth century 8.c. 

It is a noticeable fact that art-representations which have reference to 
the myths of the Odyssey are very much fewer than those which may be 
referred to the Jliad, to say nothing of the other cyclic poems connected with 
the siege of Troy. And yet the Odyssey is far more varied in incident than 
the Jiad, and might have been expected to offer a much wider field to the 
painter in search of new subjects, As it is however, the few that we have 
are nearly all taken from Books vi. and ix.—xii., the others being almost 
entirely neglected. The reason for this is not easy to see, unless it was that 
the Odyssey had a much less firm hold on the minds of the Greeks than the 
Hiiad, which was essentially a national epic, whereas the Odyssey was a 
stirring romance, but no more; and further, it was probably compiled at a 
later date than the /liadd. 

Another point that may be noted in passing is that scenes which may 
be referred to the Gdyssey adhere much more closely to the details of the 
Homeric text than those which may be referred to the Iliad. With regard 
to our vase I have by quotations sufficiently shown this to be the case, in ‘ 
spite of the fact that the subject is caricatured, and that therefore more 
liberty of conception might have been expected. At the same time a Greek 
artist was never a mere illustrator of Homer; and though the art-tradition 
seems to have been stronger in respect of the Jliad, variations fiom the 
Homeric version are not seldom to be found in scenes from the later poem. 
This is not the case however with Graeco-Roman art. Art-traditions were 
worn out, and all power of original conception was lost; and thus we find 
that frescoes, reliefs, and other works of art reproduce with slavish fidelity all 
the details of the Homeric text. 

As far as I know, these two vases are the only ones of the Kabeirion 
group which represent Homeric subjects; but Winnefeld gives two 
interesting mythological scenes in the Athen. Mittheil. for 1888, p, 421: 
Kephalos hunting a tox with his hound Lailaps, and Bellerophon with 
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Pezasos slaying the Chimaira (op. cit. Pl. 11.), Both scenes are caricatures. 
It has been suggested to me by Mr. C. R. Peers that the subject on the 
obverse of the skyphos in the British Museum, B 77, represents Peleus 
bringing the young Achilles te Cheiron; I think this interpretation 1s 
probably correct. A favourite subject is that of Pigmies in contest with 
cranes (rev. of B 77 in Brit, Mus, and Aten, Mittheil. Pl, 12), On Plate 9 
Winnefeld publishes a remarkably interesting representation of the deity 
Kabeiros apparently holding a symposium, with attendant figures. All have 
their names inscribed above them: Kabeiros, Pais, Pratolaos, Mitos and 
Krateia; Mitos and Pratolaos are strongly caricatured. On the reverse of 
the same vase is a female head inscribed Xaru[pa; and another interesting 
fragment shows a train of worshippers approaching the Kabeiros, somewhat 
in the style of reliefs of Asklepios. The scene published by Winnefeld 
recalls very strongly the Dionysiac scenes on the black-figured vases ; in fact, 
were not the reclining figure inscribed, one would identify him with Dionysos. 
It would seem then that Kabeiros held the same position in this local Theban 
cult that Dionysos held in the Athenian religion, and it is worth while 
endeavouring to trace to what extent this is true. 

The worship of the Kabeciroi appears to have originated in north-west 
Asia Minor, though various authorities mention other sites of their worship ; 
still they appear to have been indigenous to Asia Minor, The first place 
apparently to which the worship was transferred was the island of Lemnos, 
which being of a voleanic nature had been an ancient seat of the Hephaistos- 
cult. The Kabeiroiseem to have been sons of Hephaistos and Kabeira; they 
appear as wpdérroAo: of the former deity, and as personifications of his power 
and works!4 Nonnus calls them éaluoves éryapeavos. At the same time 
they are genii of the fecundity of the sun fed by subterranean fires, especially 
in the production of the vine. In the mysteries they had secret names, but 
they were generally known as @eoi peyador, or Guvaro/, Hephaistos in the 
mysteries appears to have been primus inter pares, the Kabeiros per ex- 
cellence. Nonnus gives the names of the other two as Alkon and Enury- 
medon 

‘ In Samothrace their worship was closely connected with that of Hermes, 
who was also known as Kacwe:Aos. We find Dionysos associated here with 
Hermes and Hephaistos in the Kabeiric worship, while on one of the coins of 
Hephaistia a bunch of grapes occurs, which may indicate that he was 
associated with them in Lemnos also. In Samothrace the Kabeiroi are 
cosmic deities of the first rank, and have not sunk to the position of mere 
local genii. As in Lemnos their names were kept secret, and they were 
spoken of as @eol weyadot, yonarol, dvvaro’. The secret however is pro- 
fanely betrayed by Mnaseas of Patara and Dionysodoros, who give their 
names as Axieros, Axiokersos, Axiokersa, and Kasmilos. Apparently Axieros 


™ Bome authorities derive the name KaSepes Of coin of Hephaistia, with two Kabeiroi 
from «ale (KdSeipor=edFerpos); and there on rey. and head of Hephaistos on obv. 
seems to be anthority for the form Kalepos, 
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is equivalent to Demeter, Axickersa to Perseplione, Axiokersos to Hades or 
Dionysos, and Kasmilos to Hermes; so that here we have at once a con- 
nection with the Hellenic deities. Different theogonies however are given 
by other authors, Another system is given by the Chablais marble in the 
Vatican," which is a term with three faces—Axiokersos, Axiokersa, and 
Kasmilos. In character these resemble Dionysos, Kore, and Hermes. Below 
each head is the figure of a Greek deity, Apollo, Aphrodite, and Eros. The 
three statues of Phaethon, Aphrodite, and Pothos, made by Skopas for 
Samothrace (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 25) seem to have been a similar Greek 
translation of the deities of the mysteries, 

A remarkably interesting representation of the Kabeiric deities is given 
by an Apulian vase in the British Museum (F 116)," published in the Musde 
Slacas, Pls. vii. and viii. Orpheus is represented as puer@yeyos to an 
ephebos in the Samothracian mysteries, the latter being accompanied by a 
madayoryos ; Orpheus holds back Kerberos by achain. In front of him area 
termanda tree. Eurydike is seated on the right of the scene, as if waiting to 
be conducted from Hades. But the chief interest of the picture for our purpose 
is in the upper row of figures. On the left of the scene is Pan, who here 
takes the place of Skopas’ Phaethon; in Gerhard, Ant, Bildlw. Pl. 59, a figure 
undoubtedly intended for Pan is inscribed aos xados. Facing him sits 
Hermes or Kasmilos, and on the right of the scene are Aphrodite and Eros 
corresponding as shown above to Axiokersa and Axiokersos. <A figure of 
Axiokersa occurs on a krater from Southern Italy, Arch. Zeit. 1850, Pl. 16, 
Figs. 1, 2, inscribed "Afto ...; she resembles Persephone or Aphrodite. On 
the same vase is represented the infant Dionysos, with his name inscribed. 

The essential feature of the grouping of the Kabeiric deities is then: 
« goddess, simple or dowhle, between tivo male gods, These deities were sur- 
rounded by a certége of wpowoAce acting as intermediate between gods and 
men (see Strabo x. 470). The correspondence of Kabeiric to Hellenic deities 
in different places where they were worshipped is clearly shown in a table 
given on p. 762 of Daremberg and Saglio’s Diet. des Antigs. (Vol. i.). 

But what of the Kabeiric worship at Thebes? Of this we have some 
neeount given by Pausanias (ix. 25, 5), who tells us that three miles from 
Thebes he saw a grove of Demeter Kabeiria and Kore, which only the 
initiated might enter, and nearly a mile distant lay the temple of the 
Kabeiroi, the one in fact of which the site has been recently discovered and 
exeavated. ‘But as to who the Kabeiroi are,’ says he, ‘and what sort of 
ceremonies (épaera) are performed to them and to the Mother, I hope the 
eager student will pardon me if I keep silence.’ However his religious 
scruples allow him to go so far as to give the origin of these &papeva. 
There was on this site originally a city inhabited by people known as Kabeiroi - 
to one of these, Prometheus, and his son Aitnaios Demeter committed some 
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Gerhard, Aut. Bifdw, pl. 41. which I am indebted for much information on 
* Lenormant's interpretation in Daremberg this subject. 
and Saglio’s Dict. des Antigs, i. p. 766, to 
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trust. Here again Pausanias feels compelled to keep silence,as to the nature 
of this trust ; but whatever it was, Demeter is supposed to have granted to 
them the privilege of celebrating mysteries, as a reward for hospitality ten- 
dered to her in her wanderings. It is probable that the ‘ trust’ consisted of 
sacred objects or appyta preserved in a cista mystica. The sacred orgies 
which they then instituted were ever afterwards associated with Demeter, and 
were administered by these men and their descendants, forming the sacer- 
dotal family of the Kabeiroi, down to the time of the Epigoni. They were 
then expelled for a time, but were re-established by Pelarge daughter of Potneus 
and her husband Isthmiades, in a place called Alexiarous. Afterwards one 
Telondes persuaded the family to return to its origina] place, certain honours 
and sacrifices being decreed to Pelarge. Pausanias concludes his account 
by showing the awful results of rousing the wrath of the Kabeiric deities, as 
the people of Naupaktos did by setting up épameva in imitation of those in 
Thebes, or as the Persians under Mardonius who rashly entered the temple 
and were all seized with madness and threw themselves into the sen. 
Again when Alexander conquered Thebes, some Macedonians who penetrated 
into the temple were struck by lightning or otherwise slain. In the time of 
Epaminondas we are told that there was a great revival of the ceremonies in 
the Kabeirion, They were definitely re-established by Methapos of the 
sacerdotal family of Lykomides (Paus. iv. 1, 5), who appears to have been a 
kind of travelling bierophant who went about reviving old mysteries; 
Pausanias tells us how he did so at Andania in Messenia. 

We must not suppose with K. QO. Mueller that Bocotia was really the 
cradle of the Kabeiric cult, though even in Boeotia it ‘goes back to Pelasgie 
times; but there is no doubt that Kern's view of its Oriental origin is the 
correct one." The same association of Demeter and Kore with the Kabeiroi 
is found at Anthedon (Paus. ix, 22,5): "Av@néowlow 62, uadkiata wou cata 
Hecov THs Tokews, KaSeipwr iepov, eal GAoos wep avté date wAnoiov be 
Anpntpos Kai Tis wWatdos vadg, al ayaApara A(Gov AXevxov. Avovicou re teoow 
WeToinrat Kal ayakpa wpo THs WoAEwS, KT. 

As Hephaistos was the centre of this worship In Lemnos, and Hermes 
in Samothrace, so waa Dionysos its centre at Thebes, and, as we see from 
the inscribed fragment mentioned above (Athen, Mittheil. 1888, Pl, 9), he 
was here the Kabeiros par exvellence, Kern notes the fact that all the 
dedicatory inscriptions are in the singular: Kafipos, roi KaBipo, ro(i) 
Kafipo(v), and s0 on. The Pais on the above-mentioned fragment may be one 
of the wpdovroAo or attendant inferior deities, but as an inscription has been 


found re KaSelpw cai ra waidi tod Kaeipov, it is more natural to suppose - 


with Kern that the youthful Dionysos is intended, or perhaps Dionysos- 


Zagreus, under the influence of the Orphic mythology which just at this time 


appears to have been permeating Thebes.!* He answers to Kasmilos, as did 
Eros in the group by Skopas, The other inscribed names on this fragment, 
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ae Hermes, 1800, p. 1 ff. O. Crusigs, Beitr. cur Oritech, Mythel. uw. Re. 
WAS, xi. p. 348; on this subject ee also ligtonsgeach, (Leipzig, 1886), is 10 £ 
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Pratolaos, Mitos and Krateia, are to be explained in the same way. Pratolaos 
is the first representative of mankind; Krateia is of course strength 
personified; while pirog in the Orphice writings is used as a synonym for 
oméppa, agriculture being regarded as a method of weaving, Mitos is then 
the personified principle of reproduction. 

The Orphic character of the Kabeirie worship at Thebes in the fifth 
century has been sufficiently discussed by Kern, and by Mr. Cecil Smith in 
the number of the Jowrnal already referred to. I wish however to add a few 
concluding words on the Spmpeva of which Pausanias speaks, in order to 
weave together the two main threads of this paper. 

Miss Harrison in her Afythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 
exvili., has pointed out that many art-types were derived from the actual 
representations of myths on the stage, in performances which must have 
corresponded very closely to the medieval miracle-play, It is no doubt 
something of the kind that Pausanias means by the expression épapeva. 
Now the grotesque or ribald representation of myths was an essential part of 
the Orphic ceremonies, and was transferred to the Kabeiric rites by the wave 
of influence which spread from Athens to Boeotia in the fifth century Bc. 
If then part of the Kabeiric ceremonies consisted in a burlesque of mytho- 
logical scenes, and further it was the habit of the vase-painter to draw his 
inspiration from these burlesque representations, it is easy to understand why 
we find these caricatures of mythological subjects on the vases. which were 
connected with the worship of the Kabeiroi. The range of subjects was, 
as I have inilicated, very varied; besides the Kabeiros and his attendant 
deities, we have Bellerophon and the Chimaira, Kephalos and Lailaps, Peleus 
bringing the young Achilles to Cheiron, and lastly our two subjects from the 
Odyssey, as shown on the Oxford vase. There does not seem to be any 
special reason why Kirke should be associated with the Kabeiric worship, so 
that we have ground for congratulation that, among the few mythological 
subjects that have come to light among these vase-frazments, two such 
interesting instances of this particular myth should have been preserved. 


H. B. WALTERS. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE SCULPTURES OF THE 
PARTHENON. 


[PLaTE V.] 


THE principal object of the present paper is the publication of a re- 
markable addition to the west pediment of the Parthenon, which is due to the 
practised eye of Herr Karl Schwerzek of Vienna. .At the same time I would 
take the opportunity of calling attention to other additions and corrections 
which have been made in the last two or three years, in the sculptures of the 
Parthenon, as represented by the collection in the Elgin Room of the British 
Museum. Most of them have already been pointed out in the Catalogue of 
Sculpture in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British 
Museum, Vol. i. (1892), but a somewhat fuller discussion seems desirable 
than is consistent with the scheme of a Catalogue. 


THe West PEDIMENT OF THE PARTHENON, 


The figure, which is known according to the system of notation 
introduced by Prof. Michaelis as (), with her attendant figures P, fi, was. still 
in good preservation in 1674, when the pediment was drawn by Jacques 
Carrey for the Marquis de Nointel. Carrey’s drawing of the three figures 
and of the adjoining group is reproduced in the annexed cut (Fig. 1), which 
has been taken from the facsimile in the British Museum, corrected in 
certain details from the photograph published in the Antike Denkmaeler, 


Vol, i, PL 6, A female figure, apparently complete except for her left 


forearm, sits to the front on an irregular rocky seat, with her right arm lying 
in her lap. At each side was a small figure ofa boy. It was recognized by 
Visconti, and has never been questioned, that a portion of the group was 
extant in the collection of Lord Elgin. The fragment in question? consists 
of the lap and lower limbs of the female figure. The feet, drawn by Carrey, 
are wanting, The drapery was a long chiton, and a mantle, of which a part 
falls over the knees, where it lies in deep folds as if slightly agitated and 
puffed out by a breeze. Together with this fragment of the female figure, a 
part of the boy at her nght side has always been extant, since his thighs, 





1 No, 304 P, Q; Mus, Marbles VI, Pl. 19; Michaclis, Parthenon Pl. 8, Fig; 19. See Pl. Y. 
in thia volume, 
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pubis, right hand, and drapery are still preserved in one piece with the 
principal figure @. 

We owe to Herr Schwerzek the identification of the upper half of 
the figure of the boy, who is now almost restored to the condition in which 
he stood when seen by Carrey. 

Among the fragments in the Elgin collection are two male torsos, not 
dissimilar in size, which have always been accepted without question as 
belonging to the metopes. They are so described in the Synopsis of 1817 
and elsewhere. They are engraved as a vignette on the title-page of 
Part VII. of the Wusewm Marbles, and are said to have ‘evidently been 
broken from some of the metopes’ (p. 3). One of the two torsos? is 
undoubtedly a part of one of the metopes of the south side (Michaelis, Pl. 3 





No. xvi.) which was seen complete by Carrey, and which was destroyed in 
the great explosion. This attribution, which was established from the pose 
of the torso, was made more certain, a few years ago, when it was found that 
the Lapith head presented by the late Duke of Devonshire in 1859 could be 
attached to the torso. The companion fragment was assigned by Michaelis 
to the metope No. xiv. of the south side, which like No. xvi. was drawn 
by Carrey, and afterwards destroyer! in the explosion. Michaelis observes 
(text, p. 133) that in this metope ‘only the torso of the youth is certainly 
preserved, for that it belongs to this place can hardly be doubted.” The 
group to which the torso was thus assigned consists, in Carrey's drawing, of a 
woman holding a flat dish or basket in the left hand, and some uncertain 
object in the right hand, and of a youth nude except for a large mantle, who 
appears to be raising his left hand in horror or astonishment. 





2 Cal. of Sculpture ida Brit, Mua, Vol. 1. mo, 342, 3. 
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The torso, as drawn by Michaelis, fits fairly though not perfectly with 
Carrey's drawing, and his attribution has been accepted without hesitation 

In November, 1892, Herr Schwerzek made an examination of the torso 
when studying the Parthenon fragments with a view to a restoration of the 
west pediment on which he is engaged. With asculptor's eye he observed that 
the forms are soft and full like those of a young boy, aud are not of the dry 
muscular character of the Lapiths of the metopes. Further, the figure was 
worked completely in the round, which was a'cause for suspicion, though not 
in itself conclusive, as the figures of the metopes are in parts wholly dis- 
engaged from the background. For these reasons he suggested a trial, and 
with a plaster squeeze of the fractured surfaces it was easily ascertained 
that there was an unmistakable fit over an area of about four square 
inches, although the first sharpness of the surfaces had been somewhat worn 
away. 

The torso is now fixed in position, as shown in Plate V from two points 
of view, and has given significance to the parts of the figure which were 
previously known. 

The boy stands close to the woman, and turns towards her. The left 
arm was raised, and may have been placed on the woman’s right shoulder. 
Her right arm is, I think, drawn by Carrey as lying across her waist, 
although this has been overlooked in many of the current copies of Carrey’s 
drawing. From its position it must have been hard to see, but the sketch is 
confirmed by the fact that there is no trace of the arm round the boy's body 
which would have been a natural alternative position. The boy's right arm, 
which was complete in Carrey's time, 1s now missing from the middle of the 
upper arm, but its direction is certain, We see it start downwards from the 
shoulder and the fingers still rest on the woman's right knee, There they 
rest. on an end of drapery, probably a small himation belonging to the boy, 
which can be seen passing round the left thigh. The boy's right leg, which 
is lost from below the knee, was evidently bent at the knee, as beyond that 
point there is no trace of it against the woman's drapery. He stood on a 
rocky step, described below, to which the figure was fitted. 

The head and left arm have evidently been lost for a long time, and so 
far as the upper part of the figure is concerned, we now have it in the same 
condition as that in which it was seen by Carrey, except for the loss of the 
right arm. Here, as in other cases, additional knowledge only serves to 
increase our admiration for the wonderful accuracy of Carrey’s hasty outlines. 
On the other hand it is worthy of notice that the sketch by ‘De Nointel’s 
Anonymous Artist,“ which m truth appears to be nothing more than an 
unintelligent copy of Carrey, is absurdly wrong, The boy is represented as 
a mutilated trunk, seated in the woman’s lap. 

By the time of Dalton’s visit to Athens in 1749 the torso of the boy 
seems to have disappeared from its place, as it is not indicated in Dalton’s 
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9 (fuide to the Elgin Room, Part 1. (ed. 1820) " Michaelis, Pl, 7; Autite Denkinweler, i. 
p. 20; Cat. of Seufpiure, J. mo. 047, 2. Pl. 7: 
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sketch’ This however is not conclusive evidence, since it would be nearly 
hidden from the point of view chosen by Dalton. 

The question at once presents itself whether this addition to the group 
has any bearing on the interpretation of it, but I fear that we are not 
brought any nearer to certainty. According to most of the older 
interpreters the group consists of Latona with Apollo and Diana, but it does 
not seem likely that two of the gods would be represented as children on the 
pediment, The view more favoured by later writers is that we have here 
Leucothea® with Palaemon, while the child to the right is regarded as 
belouging to the next group. The lower part of the figure Q is cut away 
square, so as to stand on and against a step. This step appears in Carrey’s 
drawing to project to the right beyond the figure, and to furnish a footing 
for the right leg of the child R. But his left leg seems to have been supported 
on the knee of the reclining figure 7 (Thalassa ?) and he is thus brought into 
immediate connection with the nude figure S, often called Aphrodite. 

An entirely new interpretation of the group has recently been proposed 
by Prof. Furtwaengler, in a paper read before the Archaeological Society of 
Berlin. As the paper is still unpublished, except for a brief summary of the 
results,’ it would be premature to discuss its conclusions in detail. According 
to the general scheme of interpretation we have the family of Cecrops (2) 
on the left of the central group, and the family of Erechthens on the right. 
The figure of Erechtheus himself does not now exist, and is not recorded to 
have existed by Carrey, but he is conjecturally interpolated between 
(and V, Thus on the pediment, asin Attic mythology, the family of Cecrops 
‘is more specially identified with Athene, and the family of Erechtheus with 
Poseidon. We are at present only concerned with the figures immediately on 
the right of the central group which consists of the contending gods and 
their charioteers. Next to the charioteer of Poseidon, according to 
Furtwaengler, we have Oreithyia (Q) with her Boread sons Zetes (2’) and 
Calais (R), who are followed by Creusa (7') with her son Ion (5) in her lap. 

Such is the scheme of Prof. Furtwaengler, and the idea of grouping the 
families of Cecrops and Erechtheus on the two sides of the pediment is 
attractive and ingenious. It is difficult however to see how the author will 
be able to establish his case with any degree of certainty, and several 
assumptions of doubtful validity are involved. 

The whole scheme depends on the conjectural insertion of a figure of 
Erechtheus (0,) between U and FV, Opinion has been divided as to whether 


anything is missing in this placc, and Sauer's newly-made plan® of the 





‘ Dalton’s Engravings; Michuelis, Jfilfs- 
tafel. 
Te 1 believe that Herr Schwerzek haa snggeated 
that Carrey’s drawing may indicate a large 
shell below the feet of @ If so, her marine 
character is established. 

+ rch, Anseiger, 1891, p. 70. Here is the 
list of proposed identifications: 4 Bouryges, 
A, Wife of Bouryges, # Ceorops, (—F Children 
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floor of the pediment seems to leave no room whatever for the missing 
figure. 
Sn the nude figure S, here called Ion, is interpreted as male. This has 
been done already, especially by Loeschcke® who called the figure Heracles 
in the lap of Melite, and who is followed by Miss Harrison,’ so far as the 
sex is concerned. 

To make the figure male avoids the difficulty presented by a nude 
female figure in a pediment of the Parthenon, but the fact is hardly open to 
question that both Carrey and Dalton independently saw the figure as female 
and so drew it, It seams unsafe to set our views of what is or is not possible 
against the testimony of two independent and competent witnesses. 

The discovery of our fragment proves that the child P was wingless, as 
appears also in Carrey’s drawing. But the sons of Boreas as we know them 
on the vases and elsewhere are stalwart figures, always winged and often 
bearded. They have wings in Pindar, Pyth. iv. 181 and in scenes where 
they pursue the Harpies, as on the chest of Kypselos and the throne of the 
Amyclaean Apollo. 

Hence, even if we grant that Pheidias chose to represent them as 
children with their mother, we should expect them to be winged in order to 
conform as far as possible to the ordinary type. For the idea that the sons 
of Boreas were born without wings, and that their wings only grew with 


their beards, no better authority is quoted than Ovid (Alef. vi. 712). 


THE CENTRAL GROUP OF THE WeEsT PEDIMENT. 


The terra-cotta lamp, of which a cut is here given (Fig, 2), was 
acquired from Cyprus by the British Museum in 1684, but has not hitherto 
been published. The work is roughly moulded and slight, but the group has 
the interest which attaches to every fresh representation of the strife 
between Athene and Poseidon, as suggesting possible interpretations of the 
action of the central group of the west pediment. | 

The diameter of the relief is 1) inches. Athene steps quickly forward 
from the left, with her shield raised on her left arm. Her right hand is also 
advanced, but its action is not clearly defined. She wears along chiton, an 
upper chiton girt at the waist, a small mantle flying from her shoulders, and 
a crested helmet. There are no traces of an aegis. Poseidon, on the right, 
appears to be slightly drawing back. The right hand is raised and extended 
as if deprecating the advance of Athene. He is half draped by a mantle 
which passes round the legs and over the left arm, and in his left hand he 
holds the trident. The olive-tree occupies the middle of the field. The 
token of Poseidon is not represented, There does not appear to be a 
serpent coiled round the stem of the tree, although the roughness of 


* Dorpat Programm, 1854. buted two male fragments to this figure, which 
Myths and Monuments of ctncient Athens, would be conclusive, if the correctness of the 
p. 445. Sauer (foc, cif. pp, 79, 80) has attri- attribution could be established. 
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the work prevents certainty on the point, and there is no owl in the 
branches, 

The moment represented on the lamp appears to be that of the accom- 
plished decision. Athene steps forward with her shield-arm raised, not so 
much as assaulting Poseidon (for in that case Poseidon would necessarily 
assume a more hostile attitude), but rather as standing forth, almost in the 
position of a Promachos, to guard her sacred token, and at the same time the 
city that she has won, against all the world, Poseidon meanwhile draws back 
with right arm raised. It may be suggested that this is also a not impossible 
interpretation " of the action of the central group of the pediment, whether 
we admit or reject any connection between it and the lamp. The most 
obvious difference is that the Athene of the lamp is turned in the opposite 
direction to that of the pediment. The discrepancy however is less, if we 
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suppose that the Athene of the pediment was stepping somewhat forwards as 
well as outwards, In Carrey’s drawing Athene and Poseidon are both full 
face to the spectator and in the same plane with one another. Such a posi- 
tion seems unnatural, and makes it hard to find room in which to dispose the 
various figures. If, which seems more probable, the two figures were somewhat 
turned round, so as to partly face one another, the group would be less 
remote from that of the lamp, In that case the whole figure of Athene 
would be best represented by the marble statuette from Epidaurus, quoted in 
this connection by Miss Harrison. 

Just as in the Myronian group of Athene and Marsyas, Athene throws 
down the flutes and strides away, hardly deigning to look back at the Satyr, 
who makes a gesture of surprise and alarm, so on the pediment she looks 
back only at Poseidon, while she steps forth as the champion of her olive. 











i This suggestion is partly duc to Herr Schwerzek. 
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THE METOPES, 


The head of a Lapith,* of which an illustration is published here 
(Fig. 3) for the first time, was discovered in the last Acropolis excavations, I 
believe in the year 1889. The fragment consists of the left side of a head, 
with the beginning of the neck. It is split away, along the natural grain of 
the marble, through the angle of the right eye and the right angle of the 
mouth. The nose and upper lip have also been broken off. The fragment 
is a part of an ideal youthful head of the rather meagre type of the Parthenon 
metopes, from which it is undoubtedly derived. The proportions agree, the 
hair and eyes are similarly treated, and the general effect is alike, A closer 





Fra. 3. 


examination shows that the head was turned to the right, when it was still 
in position. The left ear is only roughly sketched out,and the surface round 
it has only been partially finished. In particular a mass of material has 
been left standing immediately behind the ear, and there still remain con- 
spicuous tool-marks, Moreover the whole of this side of the head is 


Aa Caofelogue of Senlpture in Srif, Mus. 1. no. S42 6. 


rot eee Height from crown of head to below 
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somewhat flattened. The corrosion, so far as it is possible to judge from what 
remains to us, was more extensive on the right side of the head than on the 
left." Everything therefore indicates that this fragment is the inner side of 
a head turned to the spectator's right, imperfectly worked because difficult of 
access, on account of its nearness to the ground of the relief. 

So far, attempts to fit the fragcment to a torso have been unsuccessful. 
Assuming that our choice is limited to the metopes of the south side, the 
possible alternatives would seem to be Michaelis, Pl. 3, Nos, ni, viii, ix, xiv, 
XX, XXIV, XXV1, XXVII. 

If further we assume that the head was dislodged in comparatively 
recent times, the choice is further restricted to ii, vili, ix, xiv, xxiv, xxvii, the 
remaining heads having been lost before the time of Carrey, Of these vill 
is excluded by the angle at which the chin joins the neck. Ido not think it 
is possible to limit the choice any further. This however is less to be 
regretted than would otherwise be the case since, if the head were placed in 


position, it would chiefly exhibit to the spectator the side on which the marble 
has been split away. 


THe Fritz E 


Several fragments of the frieze were found in the Acropolis excavations 
of 1858-9. One fragment—the head of Iris—which had been broken off at 
a very éarly period, belongs to the east side. The remaining fragments, so 
far as I am aware, had been broken off at a more recent period, and belong 
to the east half of the north side of the frieze. They had probably been 
dislodged in the explosion, and lay on the ground until they found safety in 
burial among the fragments which the Turkish governors hardly dared to 
sell to travellers though they readily burnt them into lime. 


THe East Sipe. 


The head of Iris in the east frieze has already been published with the 
fulness that its beauty deserves,” and I therefore only need mention it 
briefly. This head is, on account of its admirable preservation, a valuable 


13 Compare Dr. Waldstein's analysia of enemies would have the exeuse that they 


another Lapith head in on earlier volume of 
this Journal (7.77.8. iii. p. 241), 

M A curious passage in the letters of Lady 
Crven, who was afterwards Margravine of 
Anspach, describes how she wonlil gladly have 
picked up the broken pieces of the Parthenon 
sculpture that lay on the ground, but conld not 
have ‘evens littl finger or a toe." She had 
come, in May 1786, in a vessel dent by Choiseul- 
Gouflier to remove senlptare, but the governor 
represented that if anything were taken, his 


wanted for having his head struck off. Mean- 
while the marbles were being freely burnt into 
lime, 4 Journcy fo Constantinople by Elizabeth 
Lady Craven, Dublin, 1789, p. 233. 

“ By Dr. Waldstein, who assisted at the 
discovery and identification, in the .fmericon 
Joura. of Archacology, ¥. Pl 2. p. 1. The 
present appearance of the slab is given in the 
Cat. of Seulpture in he Brit, Mus, J. PI. 6, 
Fig. 1. 
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addition to the frieze. It was found in the lower courses of a picce of 
masonry on the Acropolis, said to be of the Byzantine period ; its loss may 
therefore well have been one of the first mutilations that the Parthenon 
suffered, It may, as suggested by Dr. Waldstein, have been broken off from 
its slab, when the slab was removed in the course of alterations for the 
purposes of the church, and have been immured soon after in the place in 
which it was found. Meanwhile the main slab, changing its position from 
time to time, but always within reach of the ground, was seriously injured. 
All the heads on the slab are defaced, and exhibit tool-marks showing that 
the mutilation was deliberate. The Iris alone was in safety. The earliest 
drawing of the slab, that of Stuart, shows the head to be wanting,” as was 
necessarily the case if the masonry in which the head was found is correctly 
dated. In the fragment we have the head of Iris turned outwards to the 
left, while she raises the coil of her hair with her left hand. 





Tat Nortn Sipe. 


The annexed illustration (Fig. 4) shows an additional fragment of slab 
ix, which contained a part of the group of old men. In the cut the extant 





fragments are combined with Carrey’s drawing in the manner introduced by 
Michaelis. This fragment, which was found im the recent Acropolis 
excavations, has a joint on its left side. This fixes its position in the slab 
and it is further identified by the conspicuous right forearm, held out hori- 
zontally, which belongs to the old man (Michaelis, No, 31) and which is duly 


1 For the history of the slab, so far os it is ©) in speaking of a restoration of Iris by Stuart, 
known, see Michelia, p. 258. and inthe Muewm Horsleyannm The frac- 
Y Dr. Waldstein is mistaken (foc cif. pp. 6, ture is correctly indicated in both cases. 


or 
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given by Carrey. It is not surprising that Carrey should have failed to 
notice the clenched left hand of No. 30 which is seen just issuing from the 
folds of his himation. At the left of the slab is a part of the drapery of the 
figure No, 29. The lower corner of slab x isa less recent addition, but 1t 1s 
not given by Michaelis. 

Figure 5 shows the present condition of the first of the chariot groups 
on the north side of the frieze. The newly added fragment, which contains 
the upper half of the Apobates, restores a fine figure to the frieze and at the 
same time furnishes a good means of judging the comparative values of 
Carrey and Stuart as authorities for missing portions. 





We have here the figure of an Apobates fully armed with a crested helmet, 
cuirass with pendant flaps (pteryges) and circular shield. He turns back 
towards the following chariots, and raises his shield on his left arm as if to 
check their motion. The cuirazs has some of the elaborate decoration which 
‘« found on one other figure of the frieze, the horseman, No. 11, on the west 
side, The shoulder straps in both cases terminate in lions’ heads in low 
relief, The square hole in the middle of the breast, which 1s faithfully 
drawn by Carrey (Fig. 6), ts peculiar. The bronze ornaments attached to the 
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frieze were fastened by small round holes drilled in the marble, The large 


square hole sugests a marble dowel. Perhaps a Gorgoneion in marble may 
have been attached in the middle of the breast, as in the case of the rider on 
the west side, referred to above. 





Fia, 6. 


On the left edge of the new fragment, which was broken off before the 
time of Stuart, is a part of the hair of the charioteer. This is of some 
importance, because it proves that Stuart's drawing (Fig. 7), which makes the 
charioteer’s head feminine, is not accurate. Part of the hair being on this 
fragment, and part being on the slab, only a narrow splinter of marble 
containing the face is missing. It is probable that this was broken off at the 
same time as the fragment with the Apobates, and that the line of fracture at 
the same time passed through the head of the marshal, In any case it is 
clear that Stuart’s drawing is incorrect as representing the head as complete, 
and at some distance from the edge of the marble, The chariot-wheel is 
also restored in Stuart’s engraving, though reduced to its present state in the 
time of Carrey. 

We have here a good example of the accuracy of Carrey, and of the 
untrustworthiness of the illustrations in Stuart's book. As regards the 
further question which presents itself, whether Stuart or his engravers were 
in fault, the almost total disappearance of Stuart's original materials makes 
it difficult to form an opinion. Somethmg however may be gathered from 
the fragmentary papers that survive in the British Museum (ddd. MSS. 
22152, 22153), of which I hope to give more account on another occasion. 
These papers give the impression that Stuart was a careful draughtsman, 
accurate in detail, and catching also the spirit of the originals, and that he 
suffered much at the hands of the engravers during his period of infirmity 
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and after hisdeath. For example a few of the measured drawings” for the 
frieze of the monument of Lysicrates survive. These are sketched in a bold 
hand which has none of the un-Attic character of the engravings, and are 
afterwards covered with numerous measurements, in one instance more than 
fifty, which are chiefly in the form of vertical and horizontal co-ordinates. 
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So also on folio 76 we have the original sketch of the long missing 
Athenian relief with Athene and Marsyas,!” which is so strangely transformed 
in the engraving. As drawn by Stuart, the Athene and Marsyas are Greek in 
character, and the drawing is accurate, so far as can be judged from the 
remains of the relief. The engraver has added the Gorgoneion and altogether 
unclassical plume. He has interpolated the flutes, omitted the tail of 
Marsyas, caricatured both the faces, and weakened the pose of both figures. 
The ludicrous restoration ** of the female figure with the torch on the east 
frieze of the Parthenon, impossible for one who had seen the original figure, 
is clearly the work of the engraver, who misunderstood a rough sketch. In 
the present case therefore it is probably only fair to Stuart to credit his 
engraver with the restoration of the two leads and the chariot-wheel. The 
examples quoted above are enough to show that if Stuart’s papers, many of 
which were found to be missing at the time of his death™ could be traced, 
they might furnish much valuable matter.™ 


it Cf, Antige. of Athens, L. Preface, = Perhaps some reader is in a position to 
1 Antiqs. of Athena, 1. p. 275 arch. Zeit. purse the following clue to some of the lost 
1874, PL 8. Miss Harrison, Myfis and Mowu- Stuart papers, On Aug. 15, 1809, Mr. Nath- 


menés, p. 409 (relief reversed j, aniel Barnordiston of Sudbury wrote to Josiah 
 intigas. of Athens, IT. Chap, [. Pl. 35, Newton of High Holborn, the publisher of vol. 
1 Antiga. of Athens, Preface Vol. 11. iv. of the Aafiguities of Athens: “The two 
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The figure of the man leading the first cow in the next cut (Fig. 8) has 
recently been improved by the identification of the fragment containing a 
part of the elbow and drapery, This fragment is not one of the recent finds, 
but it had previously been misinterpreted as part of the drapery of a leg. 





The head of the same figure and the greater part of the next figure but one 
are less recent additions, but they are all later than the publication of the 


work of Michaelis. 


Se 


papers you mention in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1788, vol, 58 signed A. H. 

Stuart were very probably written by the late 
Anthony Highmore of Canterbury Esqre. (who 
was intimate with Stuart) and his son Mr, 
Highmore of Ely Place, Holborn, asa Friend to 
Literature, will communicate any information 
that he can obtain from his father's papers. If 
you should not be acquainted with him, be so 
good as give my compts, to him, and inform 


A. H. Satna. 


him the last time [ hail the pleasore of socing 
his worthy Father, for whom I had the highest 
respect, I remember he showed me a vol. of 
Stuart's views, given him by the author who 
was his particnlar friend ete.’ Brit. Mus, Add, 
ASS. 22152, fo. 31, Anthony Highmore of 
Canterbury was an artist (1719—1799), and 
father of Anthony Highmore a writer on law 
(1758—1529). Only one of the two papers is 
signed A. HT. 
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THE LEPER TERRA-COTTA OF ATHENS. 


In the collection of the terra-cottas at the Polytechnic m Athens many 
of the figures have points of interest bearing on the development of art, or on 
the science of comparative mythology or religion. One small figure (No. 043) 
is, on the other hand, of especial interest to the medical mind, affording as it 
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does a good specimen of the typical leper physiognomy. It is a pitiful 
glimpse into the olden time which this figure gives, and, no less than a living 
imported leper I saw last spring at the Evangelismus Hospital, does it strike 
a discord with the beauty of Athens and its surroundings. 

This little figure is in the midst of a number of small, thick-set figures 
in rough terra-cotta, of uncertain origin. They were bought at a sale, and their 
history cannot now be traced; but from their general character they are classed 
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with others of about the third century B.c. They were evidently intended 
to be caricatures of contemporary life. Jolly, rollicking men suggest noisy 
Bacchic carousings; a portly, elderly woman bends with somewhat comical, 
grandmotherly solicitude over her nursling; and other well-executed, but 
more or less coarsely imagined, figures are so obviously designed to provoke 
laughter, that one pulls up with a start, and almost with a shudder, before 
the poor leper No. 943. He also may have been considered a fit object for 
derision by the populace, which, like children, 1s without pity for the helpless 
and the hideously deformed. These caricatures were doubtless executed for 
purchasers not much more refined in feeling, whatever they may have been as 
judges of art, than the ships’ crews of various nationalities which still lounge 
about the Piraeus, and even occasionally invade the streets of Athens. 

A practised eye at once detects in the fully exposed face the leonine 
aspect, the flattened nose, the sunken, sightless eyes, the hypertrophied 
masses of skin over the eyebrows, on the cheeks and chin, and the generally 
repulsive cast of countenance characteristic of leprosy. The dejection of the 
whole attitude, the crouching, diminished, shrunk form, huddled in its mantle, 
recall vividly the outeast leper of the East, and were the hands not concealed 
from view, they would no doubt reveal still more of the clinical history of 
the case. This little figure reminded me vividly of one of my husband's 
patients whom [ used to visit in London, one of the most pitiful cases I ever 
came across. At the time of his death, at the age of twenty-nine, he had been 
a leper for fifteen years, The tall young man of six feet had become a little 
decrepit monster no more than four feet high, whose flexor muscles had to be 
cut before he could lie extended in his coffin, Both eyes were opaque and 
fleshy looking, and he had only a dim perception of the difference between 
dark and daylight. Taste and feeling were gone, hearing on one side was 
quite gone, and on the other much impaired, ‘A living soul in a dead body’ 
I once heard him called, and so he seemed to be. Full of intelligent interest 
in the affairs of the outer world, he was almost cut off from all communica- 
tion with others, and even his own mother had abandoned her unfortunate 
son to the care of strangers. 

To return to the Athens terra-cotta. Were there but a cup in the hand, 
it might pass for a model of one of the wretched lepers still to be seen at 
Jerusalem (or to be seen at least ten years ago), sitting by the wayside 
crying out, ‘ Unclean, unclean,’ to warn off the near approach of the benevo- 
lent passers by, who drop their offerings into the tin cups held out by the 
hands that none may touch. Looking at the figure more closely, the dispro- 
portion of the head, rendered more obvious by the tubercular masses that 
have formed at various parts of the surface, is very striking. Altogether this 
figure deserves to be singled out from its fellows, not for any superior artistic 
merit, but for the evidence it affords, if any fresh evidence were needed, 
of the essential coarseness and debased taste of that portion of the public 
which such a caricature could gratify or amuse, 


Fraxces E. Hoecax, M.D. 
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It would seem to be a difficult matter in archaeology to get rid once for 
all of an erroneous idea which has firmly asserted itself; at any rate it is 
desirable when an error has been combated without complete success, to 
adduce any fresh proofs of the truth that may occur, For this reason I 
venture to reintroduce a question which, as many will doubtless think, has 
really been finally settled, ] mean the distinction which, to the Greek mind 
at any rate, existed between the Siren and the Harpy. These two mytho- 
logical creations were to the Greeks as regards outward form as widely 
distinct as possible; the Siren has in Greek art the form of a bird with 
human head, or human bust and arms; the Harpy has invariably the winged 
figure of a woman, with no other distinguishing feature, unless it be that in 
one instance her hands are drawn in a method suggestive of claws. And yet 
we hear it constantly asserted that the Harpy has sometimes in Greek art 
the body of a bird, like a Siren; and when a figure occurs which has a bird's 
body with the upper part of a woman's body, this is still described, as in the 
old catalogues, as ‘a Siren or Harpy.’ i 

The error has arisen principally owing to the fact that in the later 
monuments and literary notices the type of the Harpies became assimilated 
to that of the Sirens. But this was only due to the process by which, in the 
wholesale adaptations of Greek myths to Roman ideas, early distinctions of 
types got lost or forgotten; and so in Roman times we find the Sirens and 
Harpies (by this time each three in number) figuring ina mutual exchange of 
vile; the Siren as a draped woman, the Harpy as a bird-woman. The 
description which Vergil gives (Aen. iii, 216, 233 &c.) of the ‘ virginei 
yolucrum voltus’ and Ovid's ‘virgineas volucres" (Met. vii, 4) show the 
Harpy in a new form such as a Greek even as late as the fourth century Bc. 
would probably have not even recognized. . 

The most notable case in point in early Greek art is the famous tomb 
from Xanthus in the British Museum, whereon are sculptured bird-women 
carrying off diminutive mortals; these are undoubtedly not Harpies but 
Sirens; this identification (which has of course been long ago suggested ) 
seems to be not only demonstrable from typology, but is also surely more 

















1 ‘Thus Engelmann in Roscher's Lexicon oe. Harpy in relation to death ; ‘Ala wegraffonde 
describes several Greek ‘Harpies’ of bird form;  Todeagittinnen echeinen sie jedoch mehr in 
distinguishing in this way the type of the  Vogelgestalt dargestellt xu sein,’ 
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suited to the context; in the sculptures there is no sense of dismay shown in 
the figures who are carried off, nor yet in their companions; the graceful bird- 
women support their burdens with the utmost care, and there is no sugges- 
tion of rape or violence, The Siren here is the gentle messenger of death who 
carries off the dead person, not in the sense of Boreas seizing Oreithyia, but 
rather as Boreas and Zephyros, or Sleep and Death, bear away dead heroes to 
the tomb, And this is an obvious gain towards the right understanding of 
the sentiment which is breathed in the sculptures of the wrongly termed 
‘Harpy tomb’: it brings us as it were into range with all the long series of 
Greek sepulchral reliefs, and especially of those in which the Siren so 
prominently figures. The old Homeric idea of terror at death has long since 
given way to a softer, calmer aspect, and with this change the character of 
the Siren has changed also, The journey of the dead person or of the soul as 
here shown 1s in keeping with what we otherwise know of this idea: the 
Siren performs the same duty as the winged figures on the lekythi, or as the 
horse which is first shown as a complete figure, and subsequently is repre- 
sented by a horse's head at a window. 

For a detailed examination of the embodiment of the Harpy, I need 
only refer to the article by Furtwiingler in Arch. Zeilung 1882, p, 197, where 
the whole matter is put concisely ; this article as I think proves conclusively 
the unvarying Auman form of the Greek Harpy. I propose here to adduce 
some further instances which scem both to confirm this view and also to 
throw new light upon the form in Greek art and the conception which in 
Greek literature is universally attributed to this mythological type, 

The primary, and indeed the unvarying conception of the Harpy in the 
Greek mind was that of a winged woman, representing a form of wind, and 
consistently associated with the idea of storm, of great speed, and of 
disaster. The Harpies belong to the category of the abstract influences of 
evil, which included the Gorgons and also, in their earlier Homeric aspect, the 
Sirens ; but whereas the Sirens latterly assume a milder sepulchral character, 
the Harpies always retained their original reputation as spirits of evil. 

The principal monumental source of our evidence as to the Harpies is 
the Berlin vase published by Furtwiingler in the article already quoted, 
where the winged forms of women rushing along with outstretched arms ane 
identified beyond all doubt by the addition of the inscription APEDYIA. 
Besides this, we have the various vases with scenes from the legend of 
Phineus, commencing with the famous Wiirzburg cup (Sittl, Die Phineusschale) ; 
scenes from this legend were also shown on the throne at Amyklae and on 
the chest of Kypselos (Paus, iii. 18, 9 and v. 17, 4). And lastly, we have the 
Cyrenaean cup from Naukratis in the British Museum, of which we owe the 
right interpretation to Studniczka (Kyrene, p. 18, Fig. 10). In all these 
instances, the type of the Harpies never varies: a winged female figure with 
long hair (Hesiod’s sixopous), usually striding along, and usually in contrast 
to the Boreades. 

Their association with winds is constant throughout all Greek times. 
The Homeric conception indeed in this myth, as in so many others, seems as 
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it were a break in the stratification; their number is not stated, nor their 
form ; in two instances they are introduced merely as a formula of death, 
viv 6€ py deers” Aprua: dynpelravre (a 241, £ 371): in v 77 they carry 
off the daughters of Pandareos, and give them as servants to the ‘hateful 
Erinyes.’ The points that are here noticeable are that they are associated 
with the snatching of death, and that this death is regarded as inglorious. 
It would appear that with the modified ideas regarding death which came in 
later, the Harpies retained only the repellent part of their character, and were 
consequently no longer looked upon from a sepulchral point of view. The 
connexion with the Erinyes is curious in view of the fact that Aeschylus in 
the Eumenides 50 makes the Pythia describe the form of the Erinyes by a 
comparison with the evidently similar forms of Harpics whom she once saw 
in a painting carrying off the food of Phineus, with this distinction, that the 
Erinyes are wingless :— 


eléov tor ton Pivéws yeypaypévas 
écitrvor hepotcas: datepoi ye pay idely 
atrat, pehawas 6' €¢ To wav Bdekv etpotras. 


Hesiod makes them two in number, Aello and Okypete, corresponding 
with the dual form which Furtwiingler sees in the inscription on the Berlin 
vase : the names of course imply their attributes of storm and wind. They 
are children of the sea, begotten of Thaumas and a daughter of Ocean; their 
sister, in the dualistic principle of the opposing forces, is Iris, the messenger 
of the gods, and the bringer of rain. According to the most usual account, 
the Harpies were either killed by the Boreades (whose fate it was to kill or 
be killed by them) or else driven into localities which vary in the different 
accounts ; these were, the river Tigres in the Peloponnesus, the Strophades 
(whence according to Hyginus they had originally come), a cave in Krete 
(whither they were pursued through the Aegaean and Sicilian seas), and 
Scythia. To sum up then what we have so far gained of their personality, 
it ia this; that they are winged female daemons of storm, wind, and disaster, 
of haman form indeed, but black and abominable to look at: and there is a 
presumption that the myth wandered throughout the Peloponnesus, the 
Aegaean, and up to the Hellespont. 

There is yet one more passage to be noted; according to Philodemos 
(wept Evoe. p. 43) the Harpies served as the guardians of the apples of the 
Hesperides ; and the same author, quoting Epimenides, says that they were 
identical with the Hesperides. I think Studniczka (loc. cit, p. 26) is certainly 
right in his conclusion that this identification with the Hesperides must be 
taken as ‘ausser Acht"; but while he thus rejects the latter part of the 
passage in Philodemos, he accepts the former part. ‘There is no doubt," he 
says, ‘that the Harpies are here (on the Cyrenaean cup from Naukratis) 
represented as the guardians; their form corresponds entirely to that 
depicted on the oldest Tonic and Attic representations.” As to the male 
figures on that cup, be thinks we must here call them too Boreades; ‘the 
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Boreades, none can doubt, were, like the Harpies, originally an independent 
group of wind-deities.’ He therefore looks upon Harpies as well as Boreades 
in this scene as performing the function of guardians ‘or of fertilizers of the 
tree of the Hesperides. 

This last view seems to me hardly tenable, for several reasons. We 
may admit that at Cyrene the damp north wind coming from the sea would 
be regarded as a fertilizing agent in the growth of nature; the south wind, 
on the other hand, coming from the scorching sandy deserts of Africa, could 
in no wise be so regarded*; and it would need more evidence than the mere 
dictum which Studniczka quotes from Theophrastus® to prove the contrary. 

Tt seems much more likely that the two classes of wind-daecmons 
represent the opposing influences of good and evil; this is at once more in 
keeping with what we saw above was the prevailing conception of the 
Harpies, and seems to me to suit the treatment of the subject on the 
Cyrenaean cup. On this cup, as I have previously remarked, the winged 
figures are carefully separated into two distinct parties, one on each side of 
the figure; those coming from the left correspond with our type of Harpies, 
those from the right with the Boreades of the Phineus scenes; they advance 
swiftly towards each other as if with opposing intentions: and each figure 
is balanced by an opponent on the opposite side, like combatants in a battle. 
I would suggest that here again we have the traditional antithesis of 
Boreades and Harpies; the Harpies, who would attack and injure the good 
gifts of the Hesperide Kyrene, the Boreades, who would ward off their 
attack. In this connexion it is significant to note that the direction taken 
by each party corresponds with the familiar Greek idea of good coming from 
the right, and evil from the left hand, The passage of Philodemos, a late 
writer in whose time the original conception of the Harpies had been lost 
sight of, must be discredited in the latter, equally with the former, part of 
its statement. 

We thus have at Cyrene the Harpies treated in art as definite wind. 
daemons of evil, in an allegorical representation of nature which suggested 
itself by the circumstances of the locality. It looks very much as if this 
particular phase of the myth (which I am inclined to regard as the original 
phase) had grown up in the Cyrenaica, or at any rate on the north coast of 





"This view, which I discussed with 
Studniczka in 1890, has been further advocated 
by Head in the Numirmatic Chronicle, vol. xi, 
Third series, p. 6, 

* Ger. ier. 6,9, 4. vodrey 3 elrw rripua bh 
wal Gray vdrot Agusphr svehry pera wire 
Sappiwrerasx dF dy pierdar th clAdwr. I take 
this to mean that the silphium seed is realy to 
bo gathered when the 8. wind blowing fresh 
after the dogdaya scatters it about. The wind 
is here mentioned not as a beneficent agent, 
bot merely to indicate the season of the year, 








Africa, Studniczka has shown that the population of Cyrene included 


He also quotes Pliny NJ, ii, 115+ the writer 
is describing how violent winds and whirlwind 
are sometimes caused by the natural configura- 
ton of landscape, rocks, &c., and aava ; Quin et 
in Cyrensica provincia ropes quaedam astro 
fraditur sacra quam profannm sit attrectari 
hominis manu, confestim anatro volventa 
haremas. Sarely this, if it proves anything, can 
hardly be taken as proving the beneficent 
aspect of the 8. wind in the Cyrenaica, but 
rather the precisely contrary conclusion. 
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settlers from the islands, from Peloponnesus, and Krete; and here we are 
reminded of the further development of the story, which follows the 
wanderings of the Harpies into precisely these localities. The dualistic 
principle so appropriate to the countries adjoining Egypt, the home of 
Dualism, is preserved in this myth at Cyrene, where it probably originated, 
the Harpies being balanced by the Boreades, their natural opponents there, 
When the myth travelled northwards to Greece, where the opposition of the 
two winds is not so striking, and where in fact the beneficent character of 
Boreas as an agent of nature is not so obvious, it was necessary (the Harpy 
being still the parching hot south wind) to introduce a more appropriate 
balance; and so, in the Hesiodic Theogony (representing Peloponnesian 
types of art), the Harpies are given for their sister, not another wind, but 
Iris the rain-giver, the remedy for the destructive agency of the Scirocco. 
Meanwhile, the type of the traditional opposition of Boreades and Harpuiai 
is passed on into the Phineus legend, but its old significance as a nature- 
symbolism is now lost, the only instance of its direct connexion with this 
legend being the Wiirzburg cup, How it happens that it still appears on 
this cup, I shall endeavour to show. 

The closer observation of nature and natura! causes which led to this 
allegory is rarely evidenced in Greek art previously to the Hellenistic 
period ; the same tendency had existed, it is true, in Mycenaean art, and an 
echo of it was perhaps preserved in the Peloponnesian cities which had 
inherited that art ;* from which source possibly it came to Cyrene with the 
Peloponnesian influence which we find there. At any rate, it is noticeable 
that the Mycenaean and Hellenistic periods were both characterized by a 
strong Egyptian influence; certainly the study of Egyptian ideas and 
Egyptian wall-paintings must have exercised a deep impression on the Greek 
artist in this direction, And so it comes that at Cyrene we have especial 
evidence of this habit of mind; the example which will naturally suggest 
itself is the Arkesilaos cup, with its homely local colouring in the intro- 
duction of the monkey and the stork with a beetle on its leg; the coinage of 
the silphium towns is full of such touches; the most obvious instance is the 
beautiful silver tetradrachm of the neighbouring Barca, which has, around 
the silphinm, three animals, of which two, the chameleon and the jerboa, are 
otherwise unknown to art. 

It; was a world full of the wonders of animal and vegetable life, such as 
could not fail to have an effect upon the vivid imagination of the Greek 
settlers in Egypt. Unfortunately we know as yet so little of the early art 
of Cyrene. Ifever the older site is fully excavated, we may know still more 
of the stages which led up to the characteristic art of the Hellenistic age.* 

The provenance of the Wiirzburg Phineus cup is unknown, and still 
more the place of its fabrication; according to the idea most gencrally 





4 Note the hedgehog and lizards introduced between the symboliam of the Nankratis vase 
in the (Corinthian) Amphinaraus vase found at anid the Alexandrine statue of father Nile with 
Caere (Berlin 1655). the wi yet. 

® Studniczka, Xyrenz, p. 27, suggestsa parallel 
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accepted it was made at some Greek city in Asia Minor. Certainly there are 
traces in the paintings upon it which seem to point to Asia Minor, such as 
the quadruple wings, the hoofs of the Seileni, and the eight spokes of the 
wheel. But on the other hand there are also signs which point to a Graeco- 
Egyptian influence of a somewhat fuller measure even than we usually expect 
from the Greek cities of Asia Minor. The large eyes which Loeschcke 
claimed for Asia Minor are, I still believe,® originally traceable to Egypt; so 
too is the detached panther's mask which we meet frequently in Egyptian 
art and which oceurs amid strongly Egyptian surroundings on the Polle- 
drara hydria; moreover, fruit-bearing palms were more nearly at hand for 
the Greeks on the coast of Africa than away in Babylonia, which Sittl 
suggests was the source of those on the cup. One of the ‘ Horae,' with her 
large flower, suggests the nymph Cyrene with her silphium and apple-branch. 
The group of Seilent and nymphs, and their behaviour on the cup, are more 
closely paralleled at Daphnae than elsewhere; and both at Daphnae and 
Cyrene we have the peculiar method of stippling the surface employed 
thereon for the hairy skin of the Seileni. Lastly, we have, in the whole con- 
ception of the scenes on this vase, in the joyful reawakening of nature after 
the expulsion of the forces hostile to ler, and in its homely rendering, a con- 
ception which, as I have tried above to show, is exactly in keeping with the 
artistic methods of the Graeco-African settlers, I would therefore suggest 
that the Wiirzburg cup is in reality the product of a Greek colony, not of 
Asia Minor, but of Africa. It seems to me that the original bearing of the 
contest between the north and south winds, as there expressed, would not 
have had its full significance in any other portion of Greece or the Aegaean.? 

That this form of the wind-myth was familiar in other Greek colonies 
of North Africa, will be allowed if the new interpretation be accepted which 
I have to propose for the vase picture on Fig. 1. 

This design occurs on the reverse side of a situla from Daphnae and 
was published in reduced size in Petrie, Zants, uu, Pl. AAV. 3. Itis generally 
accepted from considerations of form technique and design that these situlae 
were the work of Greek settlers in Egypt. 

On the obverse side is a winged bearded figure whose Edina bod y 
terminates at the waist in a serpent coil, and who holds in either hand a 
snake, Mr, Murray, who first described this vase (thid, p. 68), discussed the 
identity of this figure, which might represent either Typhon or Boreas, 
and decided in favour of Boreas.® The question depends upon a 
much debated passage of Pausanias (v. 19, 1), in which, describing the 
subjects upon the chest of Kypselos, he says: ‘on the fourth side there is 
Boreas who has seized Oreithyia ; he has the tails of serpents instead of feet.’ 


course with the North of Asia Minor to account 


© Nauktratis i. p. 52. 

* Its connexion with the Phineus legend is 
of course a different matter. But, among the 
various peoples who colonized Naukratis anid 
Daphnae at any mte, there waa sufficient inter- 


for the cohesion of the two ideas there. 
* According to one account the Harpies were 


the children of Typhon, 
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Considering that a snake-footed Boreas was undoubtedly the rarest of types, 
Pausanias must, as Miss Harrison remarks (Myth. and Mon, p. lxxvi.), have 
been led to this identification by an inseription beside the figure: so that we 
may take it that such a type had existed, although as yet no independent 
confirmation of the fact has been found. In the early representations of 
Typhon on the other hand, there is usually an attempt to accentuate: his 
savage character, as for example in the vase (Gerhard, A.V. ccxxxvii.) where 
he is represented with three (?) snake tails and with horse's ears: and again 
in Hesiod’s Theogony, |. 823 foll.; of this savage element we certainly find no 
trace here; so that I think our figure may certainly be taken as Boreas; the 
fact of there being only one enake body instead of the plural ‘tails,’ as 
Pausanias describes, being probably due to a very natural error on the part of 
that writer, . 





On the reverse side, here given (Fig. 1), is a winged human figure, of 
uncertain sex, but corresponding exactly to the figures which we have 
identified as Harpies on the Cyrenaean cup from Naukratis, and to the 
certain Harpies on the Berlin fragment from Aegina. It 1s true that this 
figure is not, as winds usually are, represented in active movement; but this 
is accounted for by the fact that the Boreas on the obverse side rests calmly 
on his serpent coil; indeed it is difficult to imagme how a Greek artist 
could otherwise have treated the snake-legged type of Boreas; for though on 
the chest of Kypselos he seizes Oreithyia, this does not necessarily imply a 
motion forwards ; and since Boreas here is represented in a restful position, 
his antithesis on the reverse is also similarly treated. We have in fact the 
same balance on this vase of good and evil wind-daemons which is shown on 
the Cyrenaean cup; and the contrast is accentuated by the artist in the 
adjuncts assigned to each figure. In the field of each scene, attached princi- 
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pally to the borders, are the linear ornaments usually inserted to fill in empty 
spaces in vases of this epoch ; but beside these, in both cases definite objects 
have been drawn, which certainly seem to have more significance than merely 
to attest Aerror racui. On the obverse behind Boreas is a plant, which rises 
in full leaf from the ground ; this I would suggest is intended by the artist 
as a symbol of the fertility of vegetation which, in Graeco-African ideas, 
follows the advent of the mild north wind.® On the reverse, in front of the 
Harpy, are animals which, in the locality where the vase was made, would 
represent the agencies destructive of both animal and vegetable life. In the 
upper part of the design is a locust; it is hardly necessary to remark on the 
obvious significance of this pest in its connection with our scene; I may 
however adduce the example of the Nikosthenes cup (in Gerhard, Vases et 
Coupes, Pl. 1), where amid scenes of agriculture, sowing and ploughing are in 
process, and a locust is being driven away from the newly sown soil by aman 
armed with a long pole. The locust in both cases is undoubtedly the 
destructive species (Acridium peregrinum) of which a good illustration is 
given in Rawlinson’s Ane. Monarchies, iii. p. 63. The same creature is shown 
on several coins (see Imhoof-Blumer and Keller, Tier- w. Pjlanzenbilder), 
usually of the issues of the great corn- or vine-producing cities of Sicily and 
South Italy; and generally the types of these coins seem to point to the same 
suggestion. Thus on a coin of Velia in Lucania (iid, i. 9) the type is a lion 
devouring a ram's head; above, a locust in field, I am not quite clear as to the 
exact significance of the hare on our vase ;!° it would appear that the Harpy 
is setting loose two birds of prey which swoop down upon it, while a third 
bird, clearly representing a vulture, is already attacking it below. Perhaps 
here again we may see a parallel idea in the coin-types, as on the Velia coin 
just mentioned; thus, on the famous dekadrachm of Agrigentum with the 
two eagles rending a hare (i/id. iv. 29), a locust appears in the field; and 
lastly, on a haematite gem in the British Museum (ibid. xvi. 26) we have a 
group which is especially appropriate to our subject; on this are engraved 
a lion attacking a gazelle, a vulture attacking an Egyptian long-eared hare 
(like this hare), a Sphinx, and among other animals a locust, I think there- 
fore that we may fairly consider the symbolism of the animals on our vase as 
demonstrated, and as constituting an additional proof of the identity of the 
figure beside whom they are placed.” 


* A similar plant springs from the ground 
behind the throne of Apollo as he sits facing 
Eyrene on the Cyrensean cup: Studniczka, 
Ayrene, p. §, Fig. 3. 

It is significant that in the Egyptian ritual 
the hare is associated with the underworld. 
Maspero saya that the hare is a favourite 
amulet among the Egyptians, ‘whether to 
render the guardian of the entry more favour- 
able to the dead, or as an incarnation of Osiris." 
Cf. also the hare-headed divinity at Denderah 
and in the vignette to the 146th chapter of the 


Book of the dead (Lang, Myth, Ritual and 
Religion p. 351); alo on the amphora of 
*Fikellura’ style (Longpérior, Musée Napoléon 
TH., Fl. 59, 1), a style which as we see from the 
finds at Daphnoe and Naukratis was closely 
associated with Egypt. 

It is just worth noting that the animals on 
our Vase are all turned to the left: if the 
relative positions of the winged figures on the 
Cyrenaean cup (anfz p, 106) have any signifi- 
cance, there may be the same significance here, 
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So far then we have arrived at the following conclusions; that the 
earliest idea of the Harpy myth treats them as a multiplicity of hostile wind- 
daemons, opposed to the Boreades, who are similar in number and idea, but 
are beneficent; that this myth, with its rich nature symbolism, probably 
originated among the Greek colonists of North Africa; that the Phineus 
legend had a more northern origin; and that the Wiirzburg cup, which is 
closely connected with the African colonies, shows us an intermediate stage 
between the two myths. 

The general question of the identification of winged figures in early 
Greek art is a very difficult one, as Langbehn (Fligelg. der alt. gr. Kunst, 
p. 64 foll.) has shown, On the Cyrenaean cups, and on coins attributed to 
Cyrene, these figures are of frequent occurrence under circumstances which 
make it hard to say whether they represent Nike, Iris, a Harpy, or a Boread. 
One would suppose that the Boread would be usually distinguishable by 
having a beard; this would certainly be the case where he opposes a Harpy, 
but need not in early art have been invariably the case where one is repre- 
sented alone; thus on the Cyrenaean cups (Arch, Zeit, 1881, pl. 13, figs 2, 3) 
we have, flying in the air beside a horseman, a figure whichis usually called 
Nike, on account of the wreath in its hands; in one case however this figure 
has a floral head-dress like those of the Boreades in the Naukratis cup; with 
this we may compare the fragment of another Daphnae situla (Tanis, ii. pl. 
XXVL, 4) where precisely the same figure is shown, wearing only a loin cloth 
such as would hardly be worn by a female type, and holding in its hand a 
flower of lotus or silphium, Certainly no other appellation would so well 
suit this figure as that of Boread. The wreaths so often held by such figures 
may be only another reference to the fertility associated with Boreades: on the 
other hand, their frequency in Egyptizing art may possibly be derived from 
the sign of life (the ankh) which in Egyptian symbolism played a similar part 

An amphora in the British Museum (B 16) should here be noted, as 
possibly bearing upon our subject.“ It is of very unusual technique, of pale 
yellowish clay which has been first covered with a slip of deep red colour ; 
the design is in ashiny black glaze which has in many parts flaked away 
with the slip, leaving the raw clay exposed: the accessories are in purple 
and a colour which has faded. It must be either a very early or a provincial 
example of the bf. technique, and in any case can hardly be later than 

550 5.c, On the neck is a large pattern of lotus buds and flowers: on the 
Sree’ is a winged and bearded figure precisely similar to the Boreades on 
the Wiirzburg cup, tc. with short girdled chiton, quadruple wings and wings 
on feet; he flies to the right in a field filled with flowers; beneath his feet a 
flower of lotes or silphium (?), exactly like that held by the figure on the 
Daphnae fragment, springs from the ground. Behind him, Hermes with 
short chiton, petasos, talaria and holding a very long kerykeion: on right a 
Siren, under the left handle an eagle (7), On the reverse are two youths on 


4 Publishod by Panofka in the Berlin 4bAandluagen, 1846, p. 211, Fl. 1. 
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horseback confronted, carrying each a spear: between them a swan pluming 
itself ; in the field on both sides, lotos buds and rosettes, 

The winged figure I take to be a Boread, surrounded as usual by 
attributes of fertility; the two youths on horseback might very well be the 
Dioscuri. In the light of what has gone before, we are justified in attributing 
this vase to a Graeco-African origin, if not actually to Cyrene. The type of 
Boread, the nature symbolism, the swan, so frequent on Cyrenaean vases, all 
point to this; and it is well known (Roscher's Lerikon, i. p. 1166) how 
favourite at Cyrene was the cult of the Dioscuri. If so, this is the first 
instance which has yet come down to us of a bf. fabric at Cyrene. That 
such a fabric may have existed there has been suggested by Studniczka 
(Kyrene, p. 13), who quotes the oracle of warning to Arkesilaos IL. (Herod. 
iv. 163) as evidence that in Cyrene pottery was made and exported as far 
down as the first half of the fifth century B.c. 

In the hydriae of ‘Caeretan’ fabric we have constant evidence of 
Egyptian influence. Diimmler has already (Rom. AMitth. iii. p. 167) 
remarked on this analogy, especially for instance in the Busiris scene (Mon. 
JIned. viii, 16—17) where the types of negro and Egyptian, the dress 
(kalasiris) and the shirt worn by the figures are all realistically Egyptian. 
A close examination of this fabric brings out numerous points of resemblance 
between the fabrics of Cacre and Daphnae.“ We have here the same nature- 
symbolism; thus on Mon, Jned, vii, 77 are shown trees on a hill, an ape, 
a dolphin and a hare. In Fig, 2 is reproduced part of a Caeretan vase 





Fic. 2, 


published by Jahn (Huntfiihrwng der Ewropa, Taf. v. a, p. 21). The main 
subject 1s the rape of Europa, who rides over the sea (indicated by dolphins 
nnd other fish) on the bull; in the field behind her flies a winged figure 
whose type corresponds to that of the Harpy in our Fig. 1. Both Jahn and 
Diimmiler describe her as Nike; the latter compares her to the figure on the 
Cyrenaean cups, but neither succeeds in explaining the presence of Nike in 





* On tha Cacre hydria inthe British Museum on horseback with whips and hair knotted up, 
(B59, No, xi. of Diimmler’s list) are two boys exactly such as we have at Daphnae. 
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this scene, On the other hand, Knapp (Nite in der Veesenmalerci, p. 7) points 
out that as yet no representations of Nike have been found on vases previous 
to the introduction of the rf. style. The figure is undoubtedly that of a 
Harpy,‘ a figure which is most suitable to the main subject of the vase; and 
this seems to me confirmed by the presence of the bird on the left; this bird 
is a vulture," unmistakably drawn to the life, the appropriateness of which, 
as an accompaniment to the Harpy in a scene of rape, we have already seen. 
That this bird differs from the ordinary bird of prey in early Greek art is best 
shown by a comparison with the eagle or hawk in Fig. 3 (from a Cueretan 
hydria, Anneli 1863, Tav. E, F): the vulture has a long neck, bare of feathers, 
and scarcely any tail. 





To return for a moment to our Fig. 1, we see a vulture and two birds of 
prey swooping down on the hare; the history of these birds in Egyptizing 
art is rather curious; from the relative size here of the flying birds and 
from the way they are drawn, 1 think that the artist intended them for 
carrion crows, which would appropriately accompany the vulture. The best 
illustration of the two species is found upon a plaque of green schistous 
stone in the British Museum, from which Fig. 4 is here reproduced, This 
slab” was found in Egypt and appears to have been carved under Egyptian 
influence; it represents a carrion crow and a vulture in théir typical 
employment of feeding off the corpses of human figures slain in battle. 
These two birds seem to have been regularly associated in ancient art, 
originally no doubt in connection with the idea of death or destruction; but 
later they were taken over for quite a different purpose.. In Rém, Mitth. i. 





4 J am bound to admit that this figure holds 4 Cf the head of the vulture on the tetra- 
in each haud a wreath; but if these Cacretan drachm of Cyrene (Imbhoof-Blumer, ¥. 9): this 
vases Tepresent an imitative style, the original bird is of course a common symbol in Egyptian 
significance of the wreath may well have been hieroglyphics, 

_ overlooked by the imitator; and on the other 1 Described by Badge in Clussical Review, 
hand, the rape of Europa would not be regarded 1590, p. 322A, 
as Inatspicious, 

H.s.—VOL, XIIZ. L 
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(1886) Pl. 1 a scene is shown from the marble Colonna mosaic with the 
myth of Romulus and Remus. In the centre is a tree with two birds; this 
tree is no doubt rightly identified with the ‘ficus ruminalis’ so prominently 
associated with the myth of Romulus and Remus; if so, the writer is 
probably also correct in identifying the birds as the picus and parra, which 
were present at the prodigy. But the drawing leaves no doubt that the birds 
there shown are the vulture and the carrion crow, and it would seem that 
the artist of the mosaic had chosen (in the Egyptizing tendency common to 
most ancient mosaicists) a pair of birds for the purposes of his legend which 
were already familiarly associated in Egyptizing art. 

Lastly, we have a still later stage of their introduction, in a silver 
patera from Lampsacus published in the Gazette Arch, 1877, Pl.19, This 
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patera was found together with several spoons inscribed with the name of 
AFIS TewPrs, and is probably of about the third century a.p, On it 
is a figure of Artemis represented as of black skin; below her, two apes, 
and two negresses leading tigers in chains; on either side of Artemis is a 
bird; the one on the left is described as an ‘dpervier,’ but it exactly 
resembles the carrion crow of our Fig. 3; on the right is a ‘pintade, which 
however has the bald head and neck which mark it unmistakably as a 
vulture. How these birds came to be employed together for so long a period, 
it is impossible to say; it is at least interesting to trace the vitality of a 
type in art, and to find that in the last example it still has an association 
with the land of apes and negroes, 
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THE interchange of typical compositions among vase-painters, by which 
one type frequently did duty for a variety of subjects, makes it very difficult 
to decide how far scenes of daily life were intended by the artist to 
convey a legendary significance ; and this difficulty is increased by the fact 
that the painters were, practically at all periods, in the habit of adding 
mythological names at haphazard to their figures, with the object of 
imparting a supposititious interest to their design. This seems to have been 
especially the case in the period following the great compositions of 
Polygnotos and Mikon. Thus on a rf. pyxis in the British Museum (E 769) 
we have a scene which is apparently no more than an ordinary group of 
women at toilet, but each of the figures has a familiar mythological name, 
Iphigeneia, Danae, Helene, Klytaimnestra, and Kassandra, 

It was formerly the custom among archaeologists to interpret every 
scene, no matter how commonplace, as mythological or symbolic; in the 
natural reaction which has set in after this, I think perhaps we may 
occasionally overlook the full significance of some scenes which, apparently 
of ordinary daily life, really have had a deeper meaning to those who 
made them, Take for example such subjects as occur in the sculptured 
pediments of temples; a warrior setting out in his chariot, or the meeting 
of two warriors ; these scenes, which are in their local surroundings full of 
significance, would convey nothing to us if we had not the independent 
evidence of literature or of locality which explains them. 

Of the vast multiplicity of deme myth and local legends which we know 
must have existed at Athens, very little as yet has come down to us in art. 
Miss Harrison in her Mythology and Mon. (p. xxiv., &c.) has shown how it 
came about that when a pan-Athenian genealogy was formed the local and 
private cults became merged in the orthodox beliefs: but that many a deme 
probably cherished quictly the remembrance of a local hero who played no 
considerable part in the belief of the general mass. Of these private and 
local beliefs I think we may fairly expect to find traces im art, especially in the 
homely art of the vase-painter: and as an example of ons instance at least, 
I have had reproduced here (Figs. 1 and 2) what I believe is such a represen- 
tation on a vase B 178 in the British Museum, It is a b.f. amphora from 
Vulci (old Cat, 574), of late style, probably not much earlier than 500 B.c,, if so 
early: the design on each side is in a panel: no purple is used and only a little 
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white. Qbe. In centre a youth in petasos and chlamys and carrying two 
spears and a shield with a Seilenos head tm relief, stands beside a horse which 
he holds by the bridle: in front of him, a woman who caresses the horse with 
her left hand; at her side a dog with the leg of an animal in its mouth. 
On the right is an old man with white hair and beard, in his right hand a 
sceptre. On the rev., a Dionysiac group. 

The subject of this oby. scene might be taken as representing the 
ordinary ‘Departure of a warrior,’ if it were not for the strange adjunct of 
the hound, and also for the sceptre in the hand of the aged man. The 
hound has in its mouth the leg of an animal which it appears to be carrying, 
not with the intention of eating. $0 far as I know there is but one episode 
in all mythology which recalls this scene. It is that which bears upon the 





Fic. 1. 


origin of Kynosarges,’ the sanctuary of Herakles which Pausanias i, 19, 3 
describes among the monuments on the right bank of the Ilissus. ‘ There 
is also a sanctuary of Herakles, called the Kynosarges; those who read thie 
oracle can learn the story of the white dog.” The story is told both by 
Hesychius and Suidas; the latter says ‘Kynosarges is a place among the 
Athenians and a sanctuary of Herakles for this cause: Diomos the Athenian 
was sacrificing at the shrine*; thereupon a white dog which was by seized 
the sacrifice and laid it down in some place; and Diomos was much afraid. 








' J. E. Harrison, Myth. and Mon. p. 208 and tion. The sacrificial element is sufficiently in. 
Ie .318, dicated by the thigh; and for the rest, the 

* dv rf dorig most mean at his own shrine artist has heen content to adopt the type of a 
or hearth, and this would imply among his own scene of leave-taking rather than that of a 
family. The aleenca of on altar on our vase ia aacrifica, On the Diomos legend cf. Deneken, 
not a fatal objection to the proposed interpreta- de Thear, p. 27, / 
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But the god gave answer to him that he ought, in that spot where the 
sacrifice was laid down, to set up an altar of Herakles; whence it was called 
Kynosarges,’ The statement of Hesychius is similar, except that it says 
that Diomos was sacrificing to Herakles, that the dog seized the thighs 
(ra prypia), and that the place was named after the whiteness (¢« AXeveoTyTos) 
of the dog, 

As to the whiteness of the dog, it will be noticed that this is only 
insisted upon in the passage of Hesychius, and is evidently due to an 
aitiatic exposition of the termination -apyes. Another explanation of this 
element in the name was that of swiftness, which would equally suit the 
Greek form. So that we need not look upon the colour of the dog as an 
essential characteristic in the myth. The vague expression ra pnp/a again 





shows that the actual thigh is not an essential element. The lower portion 
of the leg of an animal, whether goa or other quadruped, in quite sufficiently 
indicative for the purpose of our artist. In an aitiatic legend it is not even — 
necessary that any one of the elements composing the word should contain 
a reference to the actual truth; so that it is immaterial for our purpose 
whether the word xuvos- really does (as Wachsmuth and Lang suggest) contain 
a reference to some forgotten primitive cult of a dog. It is sufficient for us 
that if this interpretation of our vase is correct, an Attic artist of about 
500 nc, represents the legend as we see it here; Diomos, the hero after 
whom the Attic deme Diomeia was named, is here shown in the act of setting 
forth to accompany the dog, and is taking leave of the aged man and the 
woman who no doubt are intended to represent his father and mother—the 
artist's method of indicating him as ¢py égtia, The old white-haired man, his 
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father, is Kolyttos, the eponymos of the deme Kolyttos, which adjoined the 
deme Diomeia. 

There is one peculiarity about the dress of Diomos which I am at a loss 
to explain; the ordinary costume of a young man departing for a journey is 
the chiamys and petasus which the hero wears, and such an one would be 
usually, as here, furnished with two spears ; but so far as I know it is unusual 
for such a figure to have the addition of a shield; it may be that the artist 
of our vase was copying some well-known representation of the scene, 
or that he was reproducing an element in the story which has not come 
down to us.* | 

Possibly the painter of this vase was himself a member of the deme 
Diomeia, Thut vase-painters were not insensible to the attractions of their 
own local legends we may probably see in the partiality displayed at all 
periods of Attic vase-painting for subjects in which Akamas occurs. Akamas 
was the eponymous hero of the tribe Akamantis, which included, as we 
know, the potter's quarter, to which probably most of the vase-painters also 
belonged. Hence for instance the frequency of the occurrence among the 
subjects on vases of Akamas and Demophon (another eponymous tribal hero) 
leading back Aithra:* and im this connection it is certainly remarkable that, 
whereas the name of a tribe is only twice found upon vase-paintings, in each 
of these instances it happens to be the tribe Akamantis that is so mentioned. 
One of these instances is the Nolan amphora in the British Museum, which 
seems to allude to an agonistic victory of the tribe, where Nike stands 
beside a tripod, on the base of which ts inscribed TAavewpy w«ados and 
‘Axapartis évixa gvdy. The other is a rf. fragment found upon the 
Akropolis (AtA, Afitth. xiii. p. 228) which seems also to refer to some such 
victory, in which the name of the tribe is similarly inscribed: here also 
is part of a tripod, with the inscription AFAMAN [ris] [ef. Arch. Jedrb. 
ii. p. 162]. 

The principal type of vase-paintings with this class of subject is the 
well-known Kodros cup in Berlin,’ where the subject is composed of groups 
of figures intended to illustrate the legendary history of the great Attic 
families, It was this tendency towards genealogical inquiry which led 
mainly of course to the partiality which displayed itself at Athens in the 
latter half of the fifth century p.c. for the representation of subjects 
connected with Theseus, who posed as the consolidator of the Athenian 
polity. 

Tt may be worth while here to recall the names of the great Attic tribes 
as they were at this period; Erechtheis, Aegeis, Pandionis, Leontis, 
Akamantis, Oeneis, Kekropis, Hippothotntis, Aiantis, Antiochis. Besides the 








7 The pupils of the oyes in this vase ore 
roughly indicated by a faintly incised line not 
quite circular withm the stronger engraved 
outline of the cye itself; this peculiarity of 
technique is only noticeable on the later bf, 
vases, ond is probably duc to the influence of 


the contemporary r.f. style, 


. * See Athen, Mitth, iv. 998, where wo find 


Akamas reverenced in common with Zeus and 
Hermes. 
* Haumeister, Deukm. p, 1990; ef. Harrison, 


Afyth, and Mon, p. exliii, 
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eponymi of the tribes, there would also be an infinity of personages con- 
nected with the divisions of the people by demes, besides the eponymous 
founders of the great families, and all these would have furnished subjects 
for the vase-painter, though the tendency would principally be confined to 
the half-century I have named. ‘Thus on the Hieron kotyle we have 
Eumolpos seated with a sceptre among the gods, his father Poseidon being 
seated while Zeus in the same group is standing. On the fine rf. krater 
published by Tsountas in "Egy, ‘Apy. 1885, pl. 12 we have on one side 
Theseus and the Minotaur, on the reverse Pallas (the eponymos of the 
Pallantidae) seated among Orneus,® Nisos and Lukos, all holding sceptres, 
On the Kodros cup we have Theseus departing from his father Aigeus ; 
Medeia (the Attic heroine of that name) offering him a helmet; Phorbas 
and Aithra, On the reverse, the departure of Ains to the Trojan War, 
accompanied by Melite and Menestheus; on the interior, Kodros and Ainetos. 
Here we have eponymi of two out of the ten tribes, Aigeis and Autantis. 
Four of the eponymi are similarly found among legendary Attic heroes in 
the vase Mon. Jned. x. 89 in which Kekrops, Herse, Aglauros, Pandrosos, 
Erechtheus, Aigeus and Pallas oceur, the main subject being the birth of 
Erichthonios; these figures are merely spectators, and have no part in the 
action going forward; Tsountas calls them (foc, cit. p. 228) arTimporwma 
rou “Artixot Aaod: in any case, they include the eponymi of three tribes, 
Kekropis, Erechtheis, and Aigeis. 

We thus see that the habit was a familiar one at this period of repre- 
senting one or more of the eponymous heroes, amid surroundings suggested 
by the history of these heroes or among figures borrowed from the same 
legendary stock. One great example of this habit bas I believe hitherto 
escaped notice, owing to a misreading of the mscriptions.’ The Meidias 
hydria (E 230; old Cat. 1264) in the British Museum is nearly contemporary 
with the Kodros cup; below the main scene (the rape of the Leukippidae) is 
a band of figures which has usually been accepted as representing two distinct 
scenes, Herakles in the garden of the Hesperides, and the second scene, 
which appears to have no connection with the first, being, as usually inter- 
preted, ‘a scene from the Argonautica.’ Seeing that there is no tectonic 
division between the two scenes, the whole forming practically one continuous 
frieze, it seems probable that there would be some closer relation between 
the two scenes. The Argonautic scene is so interpreted on account of the 
presence of Medeia; being in Phrygian dress, she has been taken as the 
heroine of Kolchis; but this proves nothing, for on the Kodros cup we have 
already seen the Attic heroine Medeia in a similar dress, due no doubt to an 
assimilation of the two types. In pursuance however of this idea, the seated 


* Ia this possibly o misreading of OINET=! IPPOGON. Ariope is a name noknown 
7 By the cleaning auey: of some of the resto- to Pape, but is a posible etymological form 
ration, other names have been recovered as fol- (ef, Chalkiope, the wife of Aigeus in Apoll. iti. 
lows: EAEPA, APNIOPH (sie! formerly 5, 6), 
read Niobe), ANTIOXOE (the T is clear), 
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kingly figure, of whose name only the first and last letters A... . £ were 
read, was always identified as A[ivjrq]s. On a recent examination of the 
vase in a good light, I was able to read the missing portion of this name, 
which stands quite clearly as AEAMA?. We thus have in this scene, among 
other names more or less appropriate, no less than four eponymi of the Attic 
tribes, Akamas, Antiochos, Hippothoin and Oineus. Akamas, as the tribal 
hero of the Kerameikos, is given the pride of place, being seated as a king 
with a sceptre. His name suggests that of Demophon; the presence of 
Medeia suggests the Phrygian head-~tress which is assigned to Akamas, and 
the presence of Philoktetes and Chrusis. Antiochos is the son of Herakles 
(Paus. x. 10, 1) and Oineus is the son-in-law of the same hero; this naturally 
takes us on into the accompanying scene in which Herakles himself figures. 

The obvious connection of this style of vase-painting with the great 
compositions of Polygnotos and Mikon has been often pointed out. The 
principal scene on the Meidias vase has been referred to the influence of the 
painting of Polygnotos in the sanctuary of the Dioseuri (Paus. i. 18, 1) 
representing ‘the marriage of the daughters of Leukippos,’ In the same 
sanctuary was a companion painting by Mikon, representing the expedition 
under Jason against the Colchians, With this juxtaposition we may perhaps 
compare the insertion of the Argonautic names into our scene. The name 
Assterope which on the Meidias vase is given to a figure in the Hesperides 
scene, Was moreover evidently a favourite name of Mikon, Pausanias in 
describing the tombs of the daughters of Pelias near Mantineia (viii. 11, 3) 
says no poet had given their names, as far as his knowledge of literature 
went, but Mikon the painter had inseribed their names over their figures as 
Antiope and Asteropeia. . 

It is probably to this period that we may ascribe the statues of the 
eponymous heroes of Attica which Pausanias describes (i, 5,1). At Delphi 
was a similar group of seven tribal eponymi, Erechtheus, Kekrops, Pandion, 
Leos, Antiochos, Aigeus, and Akamas; which was made by Pheidias out of 
the spoils of Marathon (Paus. x. 10,1). It is a pity that the topographer did 
not more fully describe these statues; it would be interesting to know how 
far the types corresponded with those of the Meidias vase. 


Ceci. SMITH. 
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ON TWO GREEK OSTRAKA FROM EGYPT, 
BELONGING TO THE THIRD CENTURY s.c. AND THE FIRST 
CENTURY ap. RESPECTIVELY. 


DvEiNG a visit to Egypt in 1890 and 1891 I acquired the ostraka of 
which facsimiles are given herewith, Professor Mahaffy has deciphered the 
inscriptions, 





The earlier ostrakon, which I bought for half a piastve (1¢.) from a lad 
near Luxor, measures 4} inches in height by 5 in greatest breadth, narrow- 
ing to 2}. Professor Mahaffy pronounces it to belong to the Ptolemaic 
period, and it may probably be dated as early as 235 n.c., the twelfth year of 
the third Ptolemy. The inseription runs as follows :-— 


Lig A©YP IA TETAKTAI EMI THN EN 

AlOC eH (4.6. woe) THIM (74. weyaAn) t (i.e, tparefar) ED HC ANTIFENHC 
fF (i.e. yoaumateds) TEPICTEPWNWN IBL TIATPWN KA! 

EYBIOC Al AAEZANAPOY TOY 
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THNYPIOC Kal TAQTWNOC 


2 
TIEPICTEPWNOC X (ie. yadwor 1) OF a (Ee. GAAay#) ORTAKOCIAC 
[oy @ & AOHNIWN (7) 


| H |PAKAE)AHC TK AP (2 ie. dpytpov) LOKTA 
KOoCcIAC Ix oy a/éwW 
Lig A@YP IA 


The construction is obscure, but the meaning seems to be :-— 


‘In the twelfth year on the fourteenth day of the month Athur, Patron 
and Eubius have paid into the bank at Diospolis the Great (1c. Thebes), 
over which Antigenes is clerk of pigeon-houses, by the hands of Alexander, 
for the pigeon-houge of Pinuris and Plato, bronze (7), current value (lit. of 
which the exchange is) eight hundred drachmae, Current value 800 
Athenion (7) [He]racleides. Paid of silver (7) eight hundred drachmae. 
Bronze (7), current value /800. Year 12, Athur 14.’ 


L. is the symbol for year, / for drachma. 

This is one of the earliest Greek ostraka that have as yet been found 
in Egypt. The writing is neat and elegant, but the ink in some places 1s so 
faint as to make decipherment difficult, The word rétaxvas in the first line 
gives the full reading of a contraction of frequent occurrence, the true 
explanation of which has been disputed. 


The mention of a special bank official, charged with the supervision of 


dealings in pigeon-houses, is interesting. Pigeons are still bred in Egypt on 
a large scale, and tlie houses in which they are kept form the most striking 
feature of many Egyptian villages. At Biggig in the Fayoum these houses 
attain colossal proportions, and from a little distance look like castellated 
fortresses. At the present day the piceon-houses of Luxor, which stands 
on the site of ancient Thebes, are remarkable for their size and number, 
and we may judge from the ostrakon that they were of no less importance in 
the third century before Christ. 

I got the second ostrakon from one of the natives in the island of 
Elephantine. It measures 2} inches in height by 3 inches in greatest 
breadth, narrowing to 2}. The characters are larger than on the first 
ostrakon, and the ink is very black. The inscription is in a bold hand, easier 
to read than the earlier specimen, but not so finished a piece of penmanship. 
Unfortunately the right hand side of the ostrakon has been chipped off, so 
that it is difficult to make out the full sense of the document. It is, how- 
ever, of much interest, as it bears the name of the Emperor Claudius (41-54 
A.D.), and is thus a dated specimen of Greek writing of the first century A.D., 
shortly after the time of Christ. 


Te ee 
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Professor Mahaffy deciphers the inscription as follows :— 


AIEFPAYEN APTIAHCIC TAAL 
YTIEP AEYFPADIAN TOY | ¥erous 
TIBEPIOY KAAYAIOY K&ICA| pos 
CEBACTOY TEPMANIK[ov 

MECOYPH 4 APIY| pov * dpayyas 
AMMWNIOC EPMOAl wpov ceanpecwtat 


Aevypadia is probably for Aaoypadia, and the document seems to be a 
ee for a payment made by Arpaésis in excess of his proper rating. 
aizis hag paid to Pla{to?] above the census for the [% year] of 
Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus, on the 30th day of the 
month Mesourd, of silver [¥ drachmae], Ammonius Hermod[orus’ son).’ 

The earlier ostrakon is of a very light yellow colour, almost white; the 
later is dark brown. 





CHarRLes H. KEENE. 
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THE BRONZE FRAGMENTS OF THE ACROPOLIS. 
[Prates VL, VII_] 


It is a misfortune almost neceszarily incidental to the excavation of any 
site so rich in ancient remains as the Acropolis at Athens, that smaller 
objects and such as have a less obvious archaeological value, are sadly neg- 
lected ; and the fate of the bronze fragments excavated during the seasons 
1885—9 affords the strongest proof of this fact. At the time of the excava- 
tion the Greek authorities selected those objects in bronze which had any 
obvious archaeological interest, and placed these in the larger Museum on 
the Acropolis. All the other bronze remains were indiscriminately and 
somewhat carelessly packed in several large boxes and stored in the small 
Museum. The evil results of this are twofold: in the first place, owing to 
careless storing and the piling of heavy objects on the top of light, a large 
number of fragments have been further broken up; and secondly, there is 
absolutely no record of the place or depth at which any of these were 
found. How important such a record would have been, will be well realized 
by any student of Dr. Furtwinglers great work on the Olympia bronzes, 
though this same also does much to lessen the gravity of our loss. In the 
season 1891—2, on the suggestion of Mr. E. A. Gardner, I undertook to 
carry on the work of sorting and cleaning; and, thanks to the facilities 
afforded me by the Greek authorities, I have been enabled systematically to 
examine all the fragments and clean such as seemed to me most interesting. 
That there still remain among the immense mass of fragments a certain 
number, interesting for inscriptions or ornaments, which I have failed to 
detect, goes without saying. How far these would repay a closer examina- 
tion, is questionable. As to the method employed in the cleaning I must 
add one word. I have examined all the fragments twice, removing the 
incrustations of dirt with a hard brush and a knife: those which appeared 
to merit a thorough cleaning were afterwards subjected to the process pre- 
scribed by the Greek Government, Without entering into chemical details 
I will add that the result of this extremely lengthy process is to remove the 
patina altogether and leave a smooth black surface: in the majority of 
eases this works admirably, the finest and most minute details being thus 
brought to light, but when the surface of the bronze itself is at all! 
corroded the result is to destroy entirely all the traces of the pattern or 
inscription: consequently a careful examination is necessary before any 
fragment is put in the acid, to see whether it will stand the treatment. It 
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goes without saying also, that in the removal of the patina all that beautiful 
effect of colour is lost which, though perhaps it was not part of the artistic 
value to the Greeks, yet to the modern eye gives a very real pleasure. I 
have to thank M. Cavvadias and M. Leonardos, the ephor in charge of the 
Acropolis Museum, for their kindness and readiness in affording me every 
facility for the work: nor can I forget the ready help of the guardians of the 
Museum. For his advice generally and more especially for his valuable help 
in the reading of inscriptions Mr, E. A. Gardner has my warmest thanks. 

The fragments of which I wish to give an account divide themselves 
into three main heads—inscriptions, reliefs, and smaller decorative objects 
and patterns, 

A.— INSCRIPTIONS. 


These are for the most part of the simplest character; still, as they are 
of some value to the study of Attic epigraphy, they seem to deserve publica- 
tion. All of them seem to date from a period before the sack of the 
Acropolis by the Persians. In most cases the peculiarities in the forms of 
the letters are not due to any strictly epigraphical reasons but merely to the 
material the inscriber had to deal with. For instance, to inscribe a circle 
on bronze is a difficult piece of work; so recourse was had to one of two 
expedients, either the o's and thetas were drawn square, or a stamp was used, 
This latter was the more usual method adopted, principally because any 
bronze worker would have ready to hand a series of such circular punches 
ordinarily used for the concentric circles of geometrical patterns, a form of 
decoration which, in bronze work, appears to have lasted on at Athens till 
well into the sixth century B.c. These punches seem to have been of regular 
sizes and the inseriber would choose the one best suited to the inscription, 
The result was that as a rule the circle would be slightly smaller than the 
height of the letters, and hence we find the small circular letters appearing 
en bronze long after they have disappeared from inscriptions on stone. It is 
noticeable that this tradition of the smallness of the circle appears even on 
the dotted inscriptions (¢.g. Nos. $4, 37,38) when circular stamps were no 
longer used. Compasses, the use of which is so frequent on stone, do not 
appear to have been used in these bronze inscriptions, Another result of 
the difficulty of inscribing bronze is the early introduction of dotted letters, 
which could be formed so much more easily. Other peculiarities will occur 
in particular inscriptions, — 

1. “Ad«lérys avé@y[xer, On a fragment of the top rim of a lebes. It 
is one of two retrograde inscriptions discovered among these fragments, the 
second being No. 2. The stop consisting of three circles one above the other 
is a simple variant from the common form of three dots (cf. No. 17 ete.). 

2. o éeiva aveOnxer arrap|ynv [t]a0nvaiae. Top rim of bowl. 

3. arapy) Ta0y[vaias. Round the upper part of a bowl. Here the a 
is remarkable as being set upside down. Probably in the first instance this 
would be a mere slip on the part of the engraver, who afterwards drew in the 
others on the same pattern, 


— 
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4, *A@yvaa:. Round the top of a bowl. The A is remarkable for the 


two strokes not joining. This also preserves the less usual form Athenaa 
ep. No. 9. 

5, "A@nvaials. Round a bowl. 

6. "A@y|voSmpo[s avéOqxjer ra0. Round a bowl. The form of A occurs 
on the Douris vases and also on another bronze inscription in the larger 
Acropolis Museum. A second fragment (-ev ra@) gives us the end of the 
inscription and also presents an unusual shortening of the name. The @ is of 
the later type. 

i. "Exty |aperols avebyxer rvabyvaiat, From a plain bowl, The inscrip- 
tion is set upside down. Perhaps the Epicharinos is the same as the one 
whose statue by Kritios and Nesiotes was dedicated on the Acropolis (Paus, 
i. 23. 9). 

8, Nixarr’ avé@nxer ta6[nvaias. The name Nikatta is not known. 

9. ‘Eppoyérn[s] aveOnxev alwapyny Ta0y |vaau. 

10. iepar tis “A@nvaias. 

11, iepa "A@nvaias, The adjective here is a feminine singular, agreeing 
with ¢iaAn, understood, The form of the theta is paralleled by No. 12. 

12. AciriGeos Ev@vdnpuol[s] arapy[nv] avefern[r] tHe AGynvaia: Five 
fragments of a bowl. The inscription is incised with an extremely fine 
point. The fine dotted lines are punctuation marks, 

The last five bowls (8—12) may be classed together as of foreign origin. 
Nos. 8—11 are phialai of a type found at Olympia (Furtwiingler, No. S80), at 
Sindschirli in Syria (now in Berlin), at Argos at the Heracum and elsewhere 
on the coasts of the Mediterranean, They are probably of Phoenician 
origin. Fragments of a very large number of these were found on the 
Acropolis. No, 12 links on to these, not only in the shape of the theta, 
which is probably merely a coincidence, but also in the composition of the 
bronze, which is peculiar. 

13. fe]pdw tas [A@nvadas. Top rim of a bowl. 

14. ie]paw ris ‘A[Pqvatas. Written the wrong way up, round the 
upper part of the inside of a vase. 

15. 6 deiva avéOnxe tHe 'AG|qvadas. Round a plain bowl. 

16. tepay ths] 'A@nvas. From a phiale. 

17—20. Four handles from large bowls of a type very common on the 
Acropolis, The earliest of these are plain, but later they are very richly 
ornamented both with engraving and relief. The earliest again were nailed 
roughly to the bowl, the later were apparently soldered. 

LT. TlokwedHs avédneey 6 xvadevs ta@yvaia:r. The three dots are a 
mark of punctuation. The earliness of this imscription is proved by the 
closed aspirate, referred by Schutz and Roberts to the end of the seventh or 
beginning of the sixth century : «vafevs seems only another form of Kvadevs. 

18. e]byoapévyn Gé xopas. If this is the end of a pentameter, the rest 
of the couplet was doubtless written on the body of the bowl On the other 
hand it may be the first half of a pentameter, the second half (ror avéOnxe 
Atos 7) being written on the other handle, In this case both sense and 


ens 
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grammar would be improved. The xopa is Athene and not Persephone, 
The form in @ is peculiar as it is apparently used only in lyric passages in 
Attic; probably it could be used in any metrical inscription. 

19, cepor eis, 

20. Olpala]uxAeiéns avéfn[xev. 

21. Kawavig éexalt|qy avePyeer ta@qvaiaz. Top rim of a bowl. 
This is one of the earliest instances of the later theta, 

22. ra6[nvatat dvé@nxev ...Jo¢. Top rim of a bowl. 

23—25, These inscriptions are incised on the top rims of bowls 
ornamented with a form of egg and dart pattern, above which is a bead 
and reel. They are of the same general type as that represented in 
Carapanos’ Dedona, p. xlii. 1. 

23. “Apyi[vos aveOnwew w.7.d. 

24. o deiva] avéfnx[e|y ra@nvaias. 

25. o éeiva avéOneer| bexatny evya|apevos. 

26. tep[ow x.tA. From a plain bowl. 

27. "Eq jamsdAlos(t) avé@yxey x.7r.A. The letters are deep cut on the 
top rim of a bowl. The name is not known, 

28. "AvSpo[xAelSn¢ avéOnxer x... From the upper rim of a large lebes. 

Ae ee {}riew éexarny, From the top rim of plain bowl. 

30. 6 éeiva Edav]@ov ra0[qraia:. From a plain bowl, The central 
dot is omitted from the second @. 

Sl, Tha@y»(aiae. Top rim of a bowl. 

$2. “A@yvalias. Fragment from some flat object, 

33. ‘Aj@qe[aéaz, From a plain bowl, 

$4—35 are the only two dotted inscriptions which retain the oll form 
of the @. They are both from plain bowls. 

34. 6 deiva ave |Oyxely «7X. 

$5, @ deiva avéOyxer] avrapyny tabnvatat. 

36, cepov THs ['AG@ypaias, From a plain bowl. 

$i—e9. Similar plain bowls. 

37. ‘Al@n[rlalé}as. 

38. 'Aj@n:[afac. 

$0. “Ejrreyer[ns avé@nxev «7d. 

40. 6 Seiva avéOnxey adajap|y)jv ta@y[vaiax. Top rim of a bowl of 
similar type to Nos, 23—25, 

41. ...... 1[A@n|vaiac, From a plain bowl, The earlier letters proba- 
bly contain a name, but it is not clear what it is. 

42. [i@yxos avéPyeey, A wheel-shaped ornament. The three dots are a 
punctnation mark. 

43. avalpyny «7A. From a plain bowl. 

44. “A@y]vaias. From a plain bowl. 

45. TaOqvjaia: Awpobeas aveOnxey. Two fragments from a bowl 
similar in type to Nos. 20—25, 

46—51. Fragments from helmets. 

46. avo Tap ...w]v AaBorres. 
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47, Ilv]@ayopov. . 

48, dvéOnealy ey Xe[lag? 

49, 50, 61. "A@qradas. 

52—53. Two spearheads. 

52, "A@pvaias. 

53. "A@nvaias M. M is probably the initial letter of the enemy from 
whom the spear was taken. Perhaps Myjéwy: in that case the spear would 
be dedicated after the battle of Marathon. With this may be compared two 
similar spear-heads also found among these fragments, inscribed respectively 


A and A. 

54. A weight. Aéea eratijpa[y]. The metrological importance of this 
weight will be discussed by Dr, Pernice in a forthcoming number of the 
Mitthetlungen. 


55. A small bronze plate in the lower part of which is a najl hole, 
Perhaps the letters mean 102 drachmae. 

56. A bronze knob, perhaps a sceptre-head. The letters run round it in 
a spiral, Owing to the irregular arrangement and the bad condition of 
the bronze the inscription is very difficult to read? It may read: 


.todev p'lavéOnwe Atds yAav]Qaride [PD Jovpm [T1]oA[s]ovyan [..... 7] 
57. A basis of a statuette which apparently represented a figure 
advancing. 


Pesiddys av(€)Onxer Tadyvat. 

The E is omitted by mistake in avé@yxer. 

58—59. Two fragments of thin bronze, They may have come from the 
same object—possibly a bowl The alphabet is Boeotian. 

58. Probably part of a name Quéjaéae[s cf. 1.6.4. 143, Roberts, Epig, 
223 a. 

59. The first line reads o diva] E6wxe "Ex[oyjA@ (1) For this we may 
find a close parallel in the rim of a cantharus inscribed in Boeotian char- 
acters Napets cowxe Evorkofwrd pe (Kirch, Stud. 131). 

The letters of the second line probably form parts of names. The first 
letter seems to be an O, 

60, A small shield ornamented with a Gorgoneion : 


Povyla avéOnxev [7H] 'AG[y)raiae 9 aptlo}re@rces. 


The three dots as usual are the sign of punctuation, 

Gl. ...Jriov vives. This is inscribed on a fragment from a large bowl. 
viuvs is a form of the accusative plural of vios found in Crete (Gortyn, iv. 40, 
ve. Meyer, Griechische Grammatik* p. 346). This inscription however has 
not Cretan forms: so it will be safest to attribute it to Argos, where we find 
forms such as tars, v. Meyer, op. cit. p. 346. The wv form is not known in 
Argive, but that is not a serious objection to the attribution. 





1 (A revised drawing received from Mr. first gap should be longer than it is made in 
lather too late for insertion shows that the the plate——Enn.] 
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62, 63, 64* and 64" are to be classed together. All of them bear inscrip- 
tions apparently Boeotian in origin; and, while none of them are entirely 
intelligible, they all have certain peculiarities in common, more especially the 
recurrence of dative forms, perhaps after the preposition évi To hazard 
an interpretation, they may be bowls or tripods deposited by private people, 
who used the Acropolis treasury asa bank. Then the datives alter évl may 
be the names of the rawiéas, into whose charge they were given. Another 
possibility is that these were bowls set as prizes at funeral games, an institu- 
tion which may have lasted on from Homeric days; cf. Od. xxiv. 91 of’ ésri 
coi kaTéOnxe Ged wepimaddé debe. Tripods and lebetes seem to have been 
some of the most valued prizes; ef. //. xxin. 702 and passin. 

62, Té éx[i Ajapoiias [G6Xwr (1) 6 deiva xalréO(n)xev, The a before the 
# is certain and our choice lies between reading éwi Aapyriéa: or something 
like éwi Sap(a)jor daré[adéorg x.7.A. A comparison with the other inscrip- 
tions favours the former, 

63. This is almost hopeless, The first line I will not attempt to 
explain. As to the second, here again we seem to have a succession of 
dutives. Perhaps : 

emt "Apye|wopwi (7) xaiyi<yr>dar xal[l 
The inscription is written on very thin bronze and in its present state 1t is a 
hopelessly crumpled fragment, and it is impossible to be sure whether many 
of the marks are letters or fractures, Thus the first « may well be a fracture. 
The repetition of +z is obviously a mistake: but it is difficult to discover 
what was the name of the father of Archemoros. 

64>". Three fragments from a large lebes, round which run two 
inscriptions, which differ in the method by which they are incised, in the 
forms of the letters, more especially the w and probably the ¢, and finally 
in the dialect, the upper inscription having the Ionic —orééys. The upper 
inscription must then be of some Chaleidian provenience: the lower one is 
certainly Boeotian. Over part of the upper one two heavy iron handles 
were nailed, perhaps at the time of the second inseription, but more probably 
later. ‘To attempt a restoration of the whole would be useless, but I should 
suggest something like the following : 

Toy €x ...xeXal.... on xatrefyxe Ted lomldne ele 


The two parallel lines after omens and perhaps two after éx are punctuation 
marks, Then the second and smaller inscription begins with 
é |i ‘Payotadar Tvfiwr welearefycer ...] Aavreidov SGeviSar. 

In the upper inscription the form of ¢ is unfortunately uncertain, but is 
probably the ordinary Chaleidian three-stroke letter. The form of + in the 
second inseription is well known in the Boeotian alphabet (e.g. Roberts, No. 
198). If we adopt the second of our two suggestions as to the meaning of 
these vases, Sthenidas must be the name of the winner. 

65. A small fragment of very thin bronze with remains of four forms 
from the Cypriote syllabary. They are not enough to transliterate into 
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OF THE ACROPOLIS. 

uny intellig ting to find the fragment on the . 
_ I have made no attempt to fix a date for any of these inscriptions, 
Many of them have none of the test letters which would give us the clue. 
Classing them roughly however according to Schutz, Nos. 17 and 56 would 
“be the earliest, dating from. about the end of the seventh century, Next 
come Nos. 1, 2, 3, 18 and 57 from the first quarter of the sixth century. Of 
the rest we can only say that those with the earlier form of @ date from before 
about 510 8.c., while all of them must date from before the destruction of 
Athens by the Persians. Many of the ordinary criteria, by which we should 
judge of the dates of inscriptions, do not holil good in these roughly written 

dedications, | ; 

OF the dates of the non-Attic inscriptions little can be definitely 
stated.’ All those in the Boeotian dialect seem to belong to the earliest 
known period of the Alphabet. The closed form of the aspirate and the 
digamma in No, 63, the Sovertpodnday writing of 59, and the older @ 

- form in all the inscriptions point to a date probably early in the sixth 
entury. There is no certain means of dating the Chaleidian or Cypriote 


A. GG. BATHER. 
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Tue XaNTHIAN HeRoonN AND AN ATTIC ASTRAGALOS. 


Ir is a generally accepted opinion that the marble figures’ which 
adorned the intercolumniations of the most magnificent amongst the 
Xanthian sepulchral monuments, now ‘in the British Museum, represent 
the chorus of the Nereids, though there is as general a discord amongst those 
who have treated the question as to the meaning of their presence there.” 
This seams a sufficient reason for questioning the accepted theory. 

Let us state in a few words the subject: young maidens, clad in the 
thinnest garments, sailing by aid of their mantles® over sea and shore, 
indicated by a fish, a dolphin, a waterfowl, a crab and a shell. They do not 
soar as high as the Nike of Paionios, who leaves the eagle beneath her in 
her flight, but they hover over the water without touching it, as Is especially 
to be seen by the swimming waterfowl beneath one of them. 

This is hardly a fit motive for the daughters of Nereus, the spirits of 
the waves, who, forming part of the sea, cannot be represented as hovering 
above their element, and are accordingly, as a rule, either thought of as play- 
ing on the shore or seen riding the deep on the monsters of the ocean. 

It seems evident that the element of these maidens is the air that blows 
over the water, and if they are not winged, like the other divine creatures 
that people mid-air such as Eos, or Iris, or Boreas, with his mighty wings, 
and the other gods of the winds, it is because they cannot fly up to the clouds 
but are confined to the surface of sea or land. One thinks naturally of the 
breezes, the Awraz, and this guess is confirmed by Pliny, who describes two 
marble statues of the Auwrae as sailing by aid of their garments, duacque 
Auras velisicantes sua veate.* a 

Pliny mentions these marbles, that were in the Curia of Octavia, 
together with others, as pleasing though by an unknown author, sine auctort- 
bus placent. Most of these works, if not all, are from the end of the fifth 


or from the fourth century, and it is quite possible of course that the Roman 


Aurae were the originals after which the Xanthian figures were composed ; 


1 Mon. deli’ Fnst, x. pl. xi. i-xii. Bruna, ® Friederichs-Wolters, Boustcine, p. 314, die 
Denkondler, 211, 212, 215. Macntel, welche dio Maedchen halten, banschen 
2 Overbeck, Geschichte der Plastik,® ti. p. sich hinter ihnen wie Segef auf. r 
155-8. 4 Plin, Not. Mist, xxxvi. 9 20. 
. K 2 
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but as there are eighteen intercolumniations of the monument, and the 
fragments of only twelve statues have been found, it 1s not impossible that 
the two best examples were carned off in Roman times to adorn the capital. 

Prof. Furtwiingler® has shown the close connection with the Nike of 
Paionios and the akroteria of Delos, the rape of Oreithuia by Boreas, and 
of Kephalos by Eos, and I should not have much to add to his exposition 
were it not that the dates he gives can hardly now be maintained. 

As we can no longer accept Paionios as the author of the east pediment 
at Olympia, we have not a single reason to date his Nike so high, and we 
appreciate better the. indications of style which show it to be later than the 
Parthenon and dedicated probably about the ninetieth Olympiad, 420 5.0.° 

The Delian sculptures too may be of the same period,’ but might equally 
well be posterior to the battle of Knidus in $94 5.c. when Athens once more 
was master of Delos. 

The comparison of the Xanthian frieze with that of the Nike temple 
at; Athens points to the time of the Nike at the earliest, as Dr, Wolters ® 
has shown this to be posterior to the propylaea of Mnesikles (457—432 B.c,). 

This date is modified by the close likeness of the Xanthian capitals to 
those of the Erechtheion,”® the building of which was re-taken in hand in the 
years 408 and 407 B.c. 

In fact Prof. Furtwingler is right in recognizing the influence of the 
great painters of the fifth century in the bas-reliefs. There is, for example, 
nowhere a better illustration of the Butes of Mikon, whose eye and helmet 
only were visible, than in the numerous besieged warriors of the second bas- 
relief (4, p,q, 7, @,). It is however probable that this influence lasted a 
considerable time, as it seems that elements of later date cannot be over- 
looked. 

The second frieze contains a battle scene (a—y) that corresponds 
exactly to the description given by Pausanias of the picture of the battle 
of Oinoe ™: airy de 9) eroa wpaiva per 'A@nwalovs Eyer TeT ay mévous 
év Oivoy tHe “Apyeiag evartia Aaxebaipoviey, yeypamTat de ovK €¢ axpny 
ayavog ovde TOAWHparaw €> eviderEw To Epyor Fin jTpojcor, dAAa apyopuern 
Te) payn, Kaies yetpas ETt guvtiovtes, and though the principal 
element, the scheme of two opposed lines of battle, already occurs at Trysa,* 
the coincidence is too strong to be fortuitous. Prof. Robert ™ has attempted 
in vain to assign an earlier date to this battle, and Prof. Wachamuth™ has 
proved further that this event must be placed in the Korinthian war either 
with Prof. Koehler in 394 8.c. or rather with Urlichs™ in 392 z.c. 











* Arch. Zeitung, 1882, p. 335 if. the similitude that it goes near to proving a 


© Friederichs- Wolter, Bausteine, p, 219. direct connection. 
° Furtwangler, Li. p. 363, L168. 1. 
® Bonner Studien, p. 92 ff. 4 Benndorf, Gjilhaschi- Tryon, xii. A 10, 11. 


* Puchstein, das fomiscde Aapilel, p. 27 and * Hermes, 1890, p. 412 ff. 
28. According to Dr. Pochstein, there is no 1 Stadt then, ii. p. $17 tf. 
necessity for the Xanthian capital to be an M Hermes, v. p. 5. 
imitation of the Attic, as both may be derived “! Jahr’. f, Philol, 1854, vol. 69, p. 380 if. 
from earlier lonic examples. Such is however 
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If however this date be controvertible, a still later date is proved by the 
following considerations :— 

Qne of the smaller friczes (ix. x.) gives the first example, so far as I 
know, of a combat of horsemen against horsemen; now the first mentions 
made of a horse-fight in painting are an episode of the battle of Mantinea 
in 362 3.c.* by Euphranor, and the victorious charge of Charon before the 
battle of Leuctra in 371 Bc. by Androkydes, which picture is said to 
have been painted so early as 379 B.c., and to have been inseibed with new 
names on that event, in contempt of Pelopidas and Epaminondas who were 
originally intended.” 

If, as I suspect, we may find an allusion to the picture of Euphranor 
in the words of Nikias recorded by Demetrius Phalereus “—imvopayitas— 
évéa wokha pev cynpata deikeven ay Tis irrov, Tay per Geovtay, Tow be 
dv@ierauéver, dAkav b¢ axkalavtar, woAXovs 6& axovtifovTas, roAAoUS de 
cxatawinrovtas Tay imméwr, it is most probable that the so much poorer 
Xanthian composition is anterior to Euphranor and posterior only to the 
work of Androkydes, | 

And this date is strongly confirmed by the discovery of paintings in the 
lacuneria of the Heroon, as we know from Pliny “ that Pausias was the first 
to paint these, lacunaria primus pingere instituit That is to say, our 
investigation has brought us back insensibly to the exact time of Perikles 
the Lykian king, whose date is pretty well fixed by his mention in Theo- 
pompus and by his coins to not much before $74 B.c. and not after 462 B.C?! 
And after all nothing is more likely than that this Heroon is his tomb, even 
if we have no right to explain’the whole second bas-relief as the siege of 
Telmessos,* 

The long duration of time elapsed between the Nike of Paionios and 
these figures so like in style is less astonishing in the beginning of the fourth 
century than it would be in the fifth or the latter half of the fourth: 
thus the rider of the Mausoleum and the Nike of Samothrake, though the 
first is from about 351 and the latter between 307 and 304 B.c., are decidedly 
more nearly allied. 

There remains the question as to the intention of the artist in 
surrounding the tomb by a chorus of Aurae. Here Michaelis™ has 
unwittingly shown the way. Wishing to prove that the Nereids may be 
thought of as surrounding the Island of the Blessed, the abode of the 
occupants of the tomb, he cites Pindar's™ words about the breezes of the 
Ocean that blow around that island: paxapwy vaicoos dxeavides Avpac 


Ee 








 Ponsanias, i. 3. 4; Plotareh, d@. (lor, tions expressly o head en face, 


Athen, 2. "1 J. P. Six, Monnates Lyoiennes, p. 76, 
7 Plutarch, Pelop, 25, 7-2. Revue Numismatique, 1887. 
4 De Blocul. 76. = Priedericha-Wolters, Housteine, p. 311 anid 
Nat, Hist, xxxv. 124. 315. 


2? | have no fnrther information about these 3 dnn, dell Just, 1675, p. 131. 
paintings than from a short notice in a letter ™ Ofympionike, ti. 70. 
from my friend Dr. Franz Winter, who men- 
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mepirvéovow. The interpretation of Michaelis, so long as the Nereids were 
in question, was overstrained, and has not I think been accepted. Now 
that the Aurase take their place, there can no longer be any reason to doubt 
that he was right in the main. | 

Need it be said that in the burning clime of Xanthus none of the 


felicities of this isle would be more acceptable and more readily understood ? 
_ Only one other monument has come to my notice, well enough preserved 


to be compared here, It is an astragalos found at Aegina, published by 
Stackelberg, Die Graeber der Hellenen, Pl. XXTIL™ It is now in the British 
Museum (E 783) and of such rare beauty of design that it deserves a better 
publication than that of Stackelberg, | 


It is, no doubt, the work of one of the best Attic potters and vase- 


painters of the middle of the fifth century B.C. 

On three sides of this astragalos are painted a chorus of ten maidens in 
groups, three, three and four, floating through the air, several of them 
sailing by the aid of their garments, Awrae velificantes sua veste. I hope this 
interpretation will have no difficulty in superseding that of Stackelberg ™ 
who calls the figures Hyades and Pleiades, without much apparent reason.** 

The sprig in the hand of one of them (p, 135 Fig. 1) 1s a fit attmbute 
for those who caress the flowers as Catullus™ says, flos.... quem mulcent 
aMnrie, 

The greater is the difficulty with the principal design (p. 135 Fig, 2). 
If the astragalos, which is, like the basis found at Olympia,” from a 
left foot,®” stands on the side called odwria (Stackelberg, 6), the side 
called wpamnjz (5) is turned upward with three Aurae (4), three (3) occupy 
the short side beneath their feet and the four others (Stackelberg’s 2, our 
Fig. 1) are to be sean at their back on the side called x@oy, that on which it 
stands in the best throw. The side called yfor (1 and 5 and 6G, our Fig, 2) 
then shows to the left an opening which gives the effect of a hole, from 
which the man before it has just issued. This extremely vulgar fellow, with 
upturned nose and shaggy beard, a piece of cloth about his loins and legs, 
stands with bent knees and outstretched arms as if ready to spring upon his 
prey. And as such are advancing, not in terror but in curiosity, three women 
who come dancing along in the scheme of the Charites; the first and the 

= Also, partially, in Schreibers Kwiwrhis- a young man with black chlamys and petasos, 
forischer Bilderatlos, Parti. Ploxx.nos. Gand 7. charging with his lance, not unlike the Glaukop 


(Mr. van Branteghem lus had the astrgalos 
drawn for an adequate publication in colour, 
From this drawing, by his kind permission, our 
two cuts are taken. —Epon, } | 

™ itp. 18. 

= The British Museum contains some frag- 
menta, D 60, with o similar motive and in the 
same style, of floating maidens, amongst whom 
are geen the legs of o man with striped shoes, 
These are red-figured, and occupy the outside of 
a cup the inside of which has on a white ground 


of a fekythos from Eretria (Klein, Lieilingsin- 
schrifien, p, 81, no. 13; Jahrbuch, ii, p. 163). 
The A which remains of the inscription claims 
tobo completed into \(LAYKONKALOS). 

= |xii. 9-41. f 

= Benndorf, Fetgale fir Anton Springer ; 
fuagrodungen cu Olympia, tii, Pl. xvi. 6. 2. 

™ Tam told that this too must be an astra- 
gulos of some species of cattle, but it seema 
the forms are somewhat schematic and cannot 
be assigned to any particular species, 
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third stretch their necks the better to see, the second turns her bent head 
with raised eyes as if making a malicious observation to the third, It 
seems evident that they are intruding upon the solitude of the troglodyte, 
whose intention may rather be to frighten than to harm. 

I am sorry to say that Tam unable to explain this scene and to assign 
the proper names, no doubt mythic, to the actors, although some connection 
with the shape of the vase is not improbable; the Aurae at least are a fit 
ornament for an astragalos as they symbolize quite well its playful, light and 
unsteady character. 

A similar connection might be found with the Charites, as an astragalos 
was in the hand of one of them as an attribute at Olympia.™ but this does 
not explain the scene. 

On the other hand, as the third woman is only half visible, cut off by 
the edge, one might be induced to think of the scene as occurring inside the 
grotto ani of the women as its occupants, and so as Nymphs, and of the man 
agsanintruder. His attitude may express fear, as may be seen by a com- 
parison with the Thersites of Trysa,™ but I know not how far this will go 
to account for the outstretched arms. According to Darwin,™ there is some 
affinity between the expression of fear and the position for attack. We 
should in this case have to recognize some mympholeplos, of course no beauti- 
ful boy like Hylas or Bromos, nor an ordinary mortal like Archidemos of 
Thera, who finished the grotto of the Nymphs at Vari, but rather a prophet 
like Bakis, whose extasy may have been full of horror. - 

Now, let this be as it may, our ignorance about the principal subject 
cannot affect our identification of the Aurae. 

Just as the water-carrying maidens in the Nekyia of Polyznotos™ must 
have stood to the winged eidola that pour water into the pifhos on the 
Cyrenaic Hades-vase™ so stand the Aurae of this astragalos to the winged 
breezes that hover about Kyrene on the cup from Naukratis.** And if 
Studniezka * is right—as why should he not be /—in calling these Harpyiae, 
we find a precedent and analogy to the Heroon of Xanthus in another 
Xanthian monument, namely the Harpy-tomb. 

And as the Aurae, though corresponding to the softer side only of the 
double-natured Harpies, cannot fulfil all their functions, the rape of the 
daughters of Leukippos crowned the pediments of the Heroon on both sides 
as an akroterion, symbolical of death. 

Tt is still the influence of Polygnotus that works here, whose symbolism 
hates all unnatural combination of human and animal forms, but rests 
content with an object or an action hinting at the intended meaning. 


J. SIX. 
AusterpaM, December, 1292. 
™ Pansanias, vi. 44, 6, *™ Miinich no. 153 Inghirami, Fasi fit. ii, 
™ Benndorf, das Heroom von Gjéliaschi- 185, Baumeister, p. 1924, fig. 2040. 
Trysa, Pl. ix. B. 2 * Studniczka, Ayrene, p. 18 fig. 10. 


™ Darwin, Expression of Emotions, p. 08, 2 1.1. p, 25 ff. 
™ Pausanias, x. $1. 9 and 11, é' 
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TITHONUS ON A RED-FIGURED VASE. 


THE vase now published is a Nolan amphora (height, 14} inches). It 
was acquired by the Ashmolean Museum from Castellani, and is No. 275 in 
the published catalogue of Ashmolean vases. As however it is unfortunately 
not engraved in that catalogue, I give here a sketch by Mr. F. Anderson of 
the two sides. 
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On one side is Kos, clad in chiton, winged, running r. with outstretched 
arms: un the other side is Tithonus standing |., bald but for a thin line of 
hairs, and leaning on staff. Under the figures is a line of maeander pattern. 
An E is scratched beneath the foot. 

The date of the vase is about the middle of the fifth century, ora little 
later. Its main interest lies in its subject, the love of Eos and Tithonus 
being almost unrepresented in ancient art. Eos appears frequently on vases 
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pursuing or carrying off young men: her pursuit of Cephalus is an ordinary 
motive in art: but the artists avoid Tithonus, either because he is unfamiliar 





to them, or perhaps with the usual Greek dislike for the incongruous and 
undignified. 


The myth of Tithonus is too well known to need repetition, especially 
since Tennyson has enshrined it in one of the most gorgeous of his poems. 
In Homer Tithonus is the husband of Eos; and in the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite (1. 218) the whole story is told, from the carrying off of Tithonus 
AS fh baiececs youth to his seclusion in eld age in a hidden chamber. His 
transmutation in extreme age into a grasshopper has been regarded as a late 
addition to the story : but no doubt many modern anthropologists would take 
their start from it in the explanation of the myth, regarding the grasshopper 
as a totem. 1 know indeed of no other explanation which can be called 
plausible. The story is obviously closely akin to the folk-lore of American 
and Australian aborigines, though it has redeeming Hellenic touches, 

The selection and grouping of figures on Nolan amphorae is seldom very 
careful or suggestive. But in the present case, probably only by a happy 
accident, the meaning is clear and well expressed. On one side of the vase 
is the goddess, still affectionate as in past days ; unless indeed we are to regard 
her attitude of ardour as a merely conventional expression .of her normal 
relation to Tithonus. On the other side is the aged Tithonus, no longer able 
to respond to her passion, ‘a white-haired shadow, roaming like a dream.’ 
On the vase his age is not made excessive, but he is certainly no longer, 
according to Greek notions, a fit consort for a winged goddess. He does not 
fly from the goddess, nor does he welcome her approach ; his age of passion 
is passed, and the longing for death is coming upon him. 

So far as I am aware, the only representations of scenes from the 
Tithonus myth are on one or two specimens of Etruscan metal work, where 
Tithonus is represented as a youth®, or as an old man lying on a couch! 
The source of these representations is in all probability, like that of the 
Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, Ionian: on Attic vases from the fifth century 
onwards it is Cephalus who is the object of the passion of Eos." Our vase 
however belongs to a class regarded as Attic, and is on that account more 
interesting. And although the treatment may fairly be considered somewhat 
conventional, yet the myth of Tithonus is so celebrated and so interesting 
that even a conventional representation of 1t is worthy of some attention, 


Percy GARDNER. 


‘ Soe Koacher or Baumeister, «.c, Eoa. no doubt not Tithonus, but a pedagogue. He 
* Gerhard, Airws. Spiegel, Plate 232. is wanting in the dignity which marks the male 
2 Gerhard, Geam. Abed. Abhandl., Plate figure on our vase. 

VIL. 4. The aged man who sometimes appears “Cl Fortwingler in dred, Zeit. 40, (1889), 

(min Luoyoes, Poss, pl. 39) in the scenes op, 550, 

where Eoa approaches a youth with a lyre, bs 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 15932. 


THE chief interest of the excavations that have taken place in 1892 is 
associated, directly or indirectly, with Delphi. The French School, under 
M. Homolle’s direction, has now actually begun systematic work upon the 
site, which will probably continue for many years, and which is certaim to 





yield results of the highest importance. Indirectly, also, the charm of Delphi a 
has led to discoveries of the most valuable kind during the past season. | ie 
The American School had, owing to the indefatigable exertions of Dr. q 
Waldstein, raised a large sum of money with a view to the excavation of the vy 
site; and when the French School succeeded after all in establishing its i 
claim to Delphi, the Americans turned their energies and their resources 3] 


into another channel; their excavations at the Heraeum near Argos have 
realized the expectations that so promising a site could not fail to raise, One 
head, in particular, is a most valuable addition to the known monuments of 
the very finest period of Greek sculpture, whatever may be the ultimate 
decision of experts as to its exact position in the history of art. 

I will, as before, begin my description of the years excavation with 
Athens and Attica, and then go on to speak of what has been done both by 
the Government Department of Antiquities, the Greek Archaeological 
Society, and the Foreign Schools, in various parts of Greece, Finally, I will 
describe the progress made in the arrangement, cleaning, and cataloguing of 

: antiquities in the Museums of Athens, In Athens the most interesting event 
of the past season has been Dr, Dorpfeld’s attempt to put to the practical 
test of excavation his theories as to the Athenian agora, and in particular as 
to the position of the Enneacrunos. This is an experiment upon which more 
depends than the single fact—important enough in itseli—which is under 
investigation, since the result must affect the view to be taken of Dr, Dorp- 
feld's system of interpreting Pausanias, and his success in this instance would 
create a strong impression in favour of his general theory, in addition to 
proving it to be right in the case of the Enneacrunos and the neighbouring 
buildings. Pausanias, as is well known, mentions this spring after certain 
buildings which were certainly im the agora, and after it he goes on to describe 
other buildings which were also certainly in the agora, There is, on the 
other hand, evidence from ancient authors which appears to many authorities 
to prove that Enneacrunos was always identical with Callirrhoe, which cer- . 

* tainly was in later times situated where the well-known ledge of rock crosses 
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the bed of the Tlissus, As it is impossible to suppose that the agora as 
described by Pausanias was anywhere near this Callirrhoe, two possible 
explanations have been given—either that Pausanias ‘for some reason makes 
a digression in the middle of his description of the agora, breaking in upon 
his regular topographical order (the so-called Enneacrunos episode), or that 
there was another Enneacrunos (identical with an earlier Callirrhoe) some- 
where near the agora, Dr. Dirpfeld is now the great champion of the latter 
view ; and since he places the agora of Pausanias between the Theseum and 
the Pnyx, the Enneacrunos had to be sought for between the Pnyx and the 
Areopagus. 

Here accordingly excavations were begun in the spring of 1892,’ close 
to the modern road, at the point nearest to the Areopagus, where the road 
leading to the Observatory (Hill of the Nymphs) branches off. This point 
seemed the most promising because a rock-cut channel, which has long been 
visible, runs along the Pnyx hill just above the modern road, and appears to 
lead in this direction. The first trial laid bare an ancient road, bordered with 
polygonal walls, leading up a considerable incline from beneath the front of 
the Pnyx toward the Acropolis; otherwise nothing was found but cisterns 
and other buildings of Roman or later times. The ancient road was then 
followed up; it passed under the modern road and then turned so as to run 
nearly parallel to it, away from the foot of the Areopagus, preserving still a 
similar incline. Dr. Dorpteld believes that this road, from its direction 
and slope, must be the main road leading up from the agora to the Acropolis. 
In its present state it is much cumbered by buildings of Roman or later date, 
which are ranged along it; but foundations of the earlier walls that bounded 
it are also visible. It appears at first sight very narrow (it is 12 to 15 feet 
broad) for so important a thoroughfare, but this is perhaps no fatal objection. 
Beside this road, on the west, is a curions miniature sanctuary, belonging 
apparently to the sixth century; it is bounded by two stones, each inscribed 
HOPOS, and contains a tiny M-shaped shrine with a round altar in front of 
it. This was already buried in the fourth century, and above it stood a 
lesche, again identified by boundary stones with dpes Agoyys. This lesche 
runs back beneath the modern road, as do also the other buildings on the 
same side, which therefore could not be completely cleared. Above it—that 
is, to the south of it—on the same side of the road, is a private house, with 
records of two mortgages (in characters of the fourth century 8.c.) inscribed 
on its outer wall* This must have been a most satisfactory kind of docu- 
ment for the mortgagee; but one may well imagine that it was a rather 
distressing reminder to the owner of the house, especially if he were also its 
occupant. Beneath the middle of the road ran a rough earthenware channel 
for water, big enough for a man to pass along; and this not only has well- 
like openings at frequent intervals in the road above, but alsd receives into 


1 See Dr. Dorpfeld's account of his discoveries, 2 Spor olxiay Groxeiudens X. MepudrSpy NoAap- 
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itself many smaller channels, mostly running from the side of the Pnyx. 
It cannot however have served as an aqueduct of pure water, though its 
construction seems to imply that it carried an overflow of good water rather 
than mere drainage. As to the rock-cut aqueduct and its purpose nothing 
definite was ascertained in the Spring, and the excavations, however interest- 
ing, had led to no clear topographical results. They were accordingly 


resumed in the Autumn, farther up the same ancient road, and almost . 


opposite the entrance to the Propylaea. Here Dr, Dorpfeld considers that he 
has at last really found the Enneacrunos. Instead of either accepting or 
rejecting this opinion, it seems best to give a brief summary of the evidence 
in its favour. This evidence depends mostly on the water-channels already 
mentioned. At the place which the latest diggings have laid bare there are 
traces of a great cistern, partly cut in the rock of the Pnyx hill, and extend- 
ing thence right across under the modern road; this cistern has been altered 
in level and size at various times; its overflow was carried off by a large 
channel which leads into the channel beneath the ancient road. It was 
supplied in early times by a conduit made of beautifully finished tiles, 
probably of sixth century style. In later times a great portion of the water 
carried by this conduit was diverted, and ran along the rock-cut channel 
before mentioned, visible farther on to the north, above the modern road; 
but this part of the channel, beyond the original cistern, appears from its 
manner of cutting and from the built portions where it is led outside the 
rock to be of Roman times. On the other hand a portion of the conduit 
above the cistern is beautifally constructed of large blocks of rough lime- 
stone (poros), and is apparently of early Greek work: this aqueduct had 
previously been-traced past the Theatre of Dionysus and under the Palace 
Garden; it leads from the upper Ilissus. Dr. Dirpfeld believes this aqueduct 
and the extensive reservoir in which it ended to be a part of the improvement 
and decoration by Pisistratus of the old Callirrhoe, which thereupon changed 
its name to Enneacrunos; and it must be admitted that what he has found 
certainly does tend to prove that his view is right; but on the other hand no 
evidence has yet appeared 50 certain as to convince those who are committed 
to a contrary opinion, especially since they may argue that Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
Enneacrunos is now at some distance from his agora, and that we are not told 
of Pisistratus making an aqueduct and reservoir, but only of his building 
an ornamental outlet to an existing spring. It should be added that a block 
of Carri stone—the favourite material in the time of the tyrants—has been 
found in the excavations, thougli not in sitw. 

There are some other indications, of quite recent discovery. Several 
channels exist, running out of the rock of the Pnyx, and there are various 
cisterns, early disused, to contain the water they produced. Several wells, 
full of fragments of pottery earlier than the time of Pisistratus, and therefore 
disused and filled up about his time, seem to imply that the need for their 
use ceased then. And, above all, some stones have been discovered (one of 
Carra limestone) with cuttings in them and deposits on them of such a nature 
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that they must come from some building connected with a water supply, one 
of them from its front, out of which water ran. It is thus proved that there 
existed in this region an early aqueduct, probably ending in a building for the 
distribution of the water. Whether this was the Enneacrunos or not still 
depends on the evidence before known and disputed by various authorities, 
but it is certainly proved that there was in this position a system of water 
supply which corresponds remarkably with what we know of the history of 
that fountain. On the other side of the ancient road, towards the Acropolis, 
some further discoveries have been made: if these should lead to the identi- 
fication of a site, such as the Eleusinion, which is known to have been near 
the Enneacrunos, the question might be thus decided. Hitherto the only 
shrine identified is a precinct of Asclepins, which has yielded some interesting 
reliefs and inscriptions. Near this, in a large precinct bounded by a polygonal 
wall, were some graves of early period, one containing a vase of Mycenae 
type. The corpse seems to have been burnt above the grave, into which it 
was allow to fall with the ashes of the pyre. I have given a somewhat 
detailed account of these excavations, because they have been looked forward 
to with great interest, and their results are of very high importance for 
Athenian topography; it is to be hoped that these will prove even more 
decisive before the work is finished. But I cannot close this description 
without acknowledging the courtesy of Dr. Dorpfeld in pointing out and 
explaining his discoveries. But for his masterly and lucid interpretation of 
the very complicated and various material that he has unearthed, the present 
account could not have been written. 

The new cutting for the Piraeus railway, which runs parallel to the 
Hermes Street from the old station to the end of the Athena Street, under 
which it continues to the Place de la Concorde (Oporoa), has this year as 
last brought to light some interesting discoveries, especially in the district 
north of the Theseum, where last season the inscriptions were found 
identifying the site as the Temenos of Demos and the Charites” <A large 
square altar, belonging to this temenos, has been found im sifu, and trans- 
ported to the National Museum, where it is now exhibited, It is raised 
upon two steps, which project beyond it on one side, to offer a platform for 
the sacrificer to stand on; at each side of the top is a volute, and on the side 
away from the projecting steps facing north 1s the inscription :* 


7 Bovry } emi Avovuciov dpyorros dveOnxev | “Adpodire: tyyeyove: Tot Orpov 
cai Xapiow, | éwi iepéws Mixiavos rod Evpuxdeiéov Kyduccems, | orparn- 
yourros eri Ty wapacxerny Qeohovrov Bcodavov Letpacéars. 


The names, as Dr, Lolling points out, date the altar to the last third of the 
third century B.C. 


7 See SHS. 1891, p 387, ently ny indebtedness to this publication for 
Bee "ApyaoAeyicby Avdrior, 1591, p. 127. many of the facts and opinions contained in my 
My noomerous references indicate but insuffici- report 
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In the same region was also found a dedication of the statues of 
certain Thriasians, including Apollonides ; the artists’ signature © is 





Kaixooferys Ains Qpiarioe érancar. 


The father of these artista, Apollonides,* was probably identical with the one 
here mentioned, and their Demotic must be corrected elsewhere™ from 
Phylasii to Thriasii, This new imscription makes it probable that after all 
the artists of Lowy 113—117 and 220 are identical, in spite of the difference 
of character in their inscriptions. In the same region has also been found 
a stela, once set up in the Stoa of Zeus Soter (or Eleutherios), which must 
therefore be looked for near, The stela is headed by a relief of Athena 
Zeus Soter, and Euphron, and the inscription refers to Enuphron, son of 
Adeas, of Sicyon, who came as an envoy to Athens before the Lamian war, 
It has considerable historical interest.* 

The exploration of the ancient cemetery in the outer Ceramicus has been 
continued without any very striking results; most of the tombs found have 
been of later periods. A record of the systematic excavation of this cemetery, 
and especially of the earlier graves from the Dipylon period down,is promised 
by Dr. Briickner and Dr, Pernice of the German School, who watched the 
diggings; this report cannot fail to be very interesting and instructive, 
especially considering the scarcity of such records for Greece. 

At the Piraeus, beside some Roman mosaics, one of a head of Medusa, 
there has been found a boundary stone with the inscription oppod Sypoctov 
Bpos ; this was found in a hollow of the rock above the sea, north of the 
hospital, Thus another is added to the inscribed boundary stones which 
help t us to understand the topouraphy of the Piraeus, 

The Greek Archaeological Society has made some excavations in the 
pass of Daphne, to discover the Sacred Way and the shrines or other 
monuments that once bordered it. Within the monastery and in its 
immediate neighbourhood nothing considerable has been found, with the 
exception of some tomb enclosures, and some statues and reliefs; some of 
these seem to represent Aphrodite, Eros, and other divinities of the same 





 eycle. The results have been more interesting near the rock eut with niches 


and inscriptions, that has long been known as a sacred precinct of Aphrodite. 
A temenos wall surrounds the space immediately in front of this rock, and 
within it were found various votive offerings to Aphrodite of the usual types. 
On the other side of the Sacred Way a large building with walls of polygonal 
masonry has been cleared; this is doubtless the refyos dpyav AiPaw Béas 
dfiov which Pausanias saw in front of the temple of Aphrodite, though we 
have no more clue than he had to the purpose which it served, The Sacred 
Way itself is clearly visible between the two walls; and beside it stands a 
milestone of Roman period, a headless herm, with the inscription & é£ 


aorTeds. 
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At Rhamnus seme farther progress has been made with the excava- 
tions, of which the must remarkable results were mentioned in my last 
report. ‘Though nothing more of so great interest has been discovered, 
excavation within the citadel has brought to light many remains, 
including a quadrangular building ; within this were many bases of statues 
and inscriptions in sifw, which identify it as a sanctuary of Dionysus Lenaeus. 
In an inscription found in the same place mention is made of a theatre, 
which has not yet been identified. A temple of Amphiaraus has been found 
on a piece of rising ground to the left of the road leading from the temple 
of Nemesis to the citadel, with some remains of statues, bases, and votive 
reliefa of the usual type, resembling those dedicated to Asclepius.” At 
Marathon the excavation of the tumulus has been continued. It will be 
remembered that last season it had been ascertained that the tumulus did 
contain the bones of the Athenians who fell in the battle. in the middle of the 
stratum of bones and ashes which lay under the mound © there has been 
discovered a trench for funeral offerings, such as has been found elsewhere in 
early Attic tombs. At Marathon this trench is nine metres long, and 
about one metre broad (external measurement); it was bordered with baked 
bricks, and contained bones of beasts with ashes and fragments of vases. ** 
The vases found in the tumulus have been transported to the National 
Museum. Most of these are of the ordinary black-figured type; one 1s a 
high-necked amphora, with friezes of beasts and monsters in the oriental 
style, and also a winged figure of the oriental Artemis.“ This seems 
remarkable in a tomb which can be dated with certainty to the period of the 
Persian wars. It is to be hoped that the trenches, which greatly disiigure 
the tumulus, will be filled in again, especially now that its contents are 
known. 

Outside Athens and Attica, one naturally turns first to the long 
promised excavations of Delphi. ‘The French School and the officials 
appointed by the Greek Government have been mostly employed in work 
which is not strictly archaeological, though it is an indispensable preliminary 
to excavation. -A new site had to be selected for the village of Castri, which 
covers almost all the remains of Delphi, and after this site had been selected, 
the portioning out of the new plots among the villagers, the estimates of 
compensation, and above all the persuasion of the villagers to leave their old 
houses and to transfer themselves and their possessions to the new houses 
that are being built to receive them, was a work of considerable time; it 1s 
not, indeed, yet completed, and until the houses which occupy the site of the 
temple itself are removed, systematic progress will be very strictly limited. 
It is hoped that by next spring this obstacle may be removed. Meanwhile 
excavation has been begun below the temple, near the portico of the 
Athenians and the polygonal wall covered with inscriptions. These excava- 


© Acdriar, 1801, p. 98. a MeArior, 1891, pp. 67, 87. 
” See J.H.8. 1891, p. 300.  Aelriov, 1891, p. 69. 
1 See J. ALS. 1801, p. 350. 
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tions form a direct continuation of the work which has at various intervals 
been carried out upon the site by M. Foucart- and other members of the 
French School. The first necessity was the construction of a narrow-gauge 
railway to carry off the earth, and the rapid gradients and the considerable 
distance to be traversed made this no light undertaking. Good pro- 
gress has been made with clearing the space below the temple of Apollo, 
but the results were not of much importance, but for the discovery of the 
Sacred Way leading up to the temple and of some inscriptions, bases, &c. 
The most interesting discovery was due to accident; an archaic female figure 
of the same kind as those found in such numbers at Delos, Athens, and 
elsewhere, was washed out by a torrent in flood. This seems to offer an 
indication that the soil of Delphi also is rich in such figures, and that here 
too we may look confidently for a still further increase of the material that 
has added so much of late years to our knowledge of the early history of 
Greek sculpture. The excavations have been directed by M. Homolle and 
by M. Couve, on behalf of the French School. 

The excavations of the American School at the Heraeum near Argos, 
under the direction of Dr. Waldstein and the Members of the American 
School, have already formed the subject of a preliminary report which he has 
published in England, and it is therefore superfluous for me to deseribe them 
in detail. At the same time my report would be defective if it did not give 
some account of the excavations which have yielded the most interesting 
results of the season. The excavation has been carried on upon a very large 
scale, and the clearing of the site, especially of the lower and later temple of 
Hera, has been thoroughly carried out. The harvest of smaller antiquities, 
from the Mycenae period down, has been very rich, and several objects have 
been discovered which throw fresh light upon the early history of civilization 
and art in Argolis, and upon the techmical processes of primitive Greek 
relief. But the most attractive anid at the same time the most important of 
all the discoveries is a life-size marble female head, which from its style must 
belong to the latter part of the fifth century, and which will undoubtedly 
take its place in future among the most beautiful examples of the noblest 
age of Greek sculpture, This head has already been published with a short 
description by Dr. Waldstein in his report; a more detailed and complete 
discussion is promised later. Archaeologists may well await this fuller 
publication before making up their minds finally on a subject about which 
the discoverer has so good right to speak. His identification of the head as 
representing the youthful Hera will probably meet with general acceptance, 
considering the place where it was found and the suitability of the type; 
but on the other hand a direct connexion with the style of Polyclitus seems 
open to doubt. It is true that we have no original by Polyclitus to compare ; 
but on the other hand we have many well attested copies, which agree 
remarkably in their characteristics: and the new head does not seem to show 
much affinity to them, while it does show a decided resemblance to many 
heads of the same period which are undoubtedly of Attic workmanship. 
Nor can the place of finding entirely override these considerations. Other 
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works discovered in Argolis, at Lerna for example, have been generally 
recognized as showing Attic influence, and the same influence seemed 
recognizable even in the architectural sculptures discovered by previous 
excavation in the Heraeum itself.“ To these are now to be added two 
heads and a nude male torso which are distinctly of the same character. 
The wonderful artistic activity which decorated Athens in the age of Pericles 
must have attracted sculptors and masons from all parts of Greece, and we 
need not wonder if they carried away with them that Attic influence which 
we may recognize at Phigaleia, at Epidaurus, and even in Argolis, where the 
local school of sculpture was more occupied with athlete statues and great 
temple images than with such minor decorative works as the architectural 
sculptures that adorned a temple. These remarks are not, however, intended 
to express a final opinion; they are rather meant as a protest against a too 
hasty assumption that whatever is found in Argolis must necessarily be a 
typical example of Argive art. A careful analysis of the style and a 
comparison with attested examples of the various local schools of the period 
can alone lead to a satisfactory decision. 

At Sparta also the American School has made a beginning with excava- 
tions.® Those on the usually accepted site of the ancient agora were disap- 
pointing, the visible remains proving in every case to be of late date. Near 
the theatre the circular building previously known has been cleared ; it proves 
to be merely a large round basis, supporting no superstructure, but on its 
surface was found the base of a statue: this confirms its identification with 
the round building with statues of Zeus and Aphrodite mentioned by 
Pausanias as situated near the Skias. Thus a fixed point is gained to help 
our knowledge of topography of ancient Sparta. A trench in the theatre has 
brought to light some remains of the auditorium and a wall of the scena, 
Some excavations have been made at Phlius by Mr. Washington of the 
American School, but they do not appear to have led as yet to any 
considerable discoveries. ers 

At Eretria the clearing of the Theatre, begun by the American School 
in the previous season, has been continued under the direction of Professor 
Poland and Mr. Brownson; the whole of the orchestra is now laid bare, and 
it is thus possible to make out the plan with more accuracy and completeness 
than before, Meanwhile the plan and section of this theatre have been 
published in the American Journal of Archacology, and thus I am free to 
speak of it with more detail than was possible last year. This seems 
desirable because the American publication minimises the importance of the 
unique and characteristic feature of this theatre, which comes out clearly in 
the plan and section. The dressing-rooms &c. that form the scena building 
are on 4 level not with the orchestra, but with the top of the proscenium (or 
Vitruvian stage), about twelve feet above the orchestra. Yet Mr. Fossum, 
who writes the description of the scena, entirely ignores Vitruvius’ state- 


M The more interesting of thes have now Mtseum at Athens, 
been moved from Argos into the National 1) Aakriow, 1502, p. 22, 
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ment, implying that the actors came out from their green-rooms on to the 
stage at the same level just in front; and he accepts without discussion Dr. 
Dirpfeld’s view that the actors were always in the orchestra, although in 
order to reach it they would at Eretria have to leave their green-rooms at a 
back door, come out into the open, and descend a staircase leading to a 
vaulted passage which passes under the scena to the orchestra. The 
remarkable confirmation of the statements of Vitruvius offered by this theatre 
is thus obscured, owing to the preconceived notion that Vitruvius must be 
wrong. And as if to preclude the possibility of the proscenium here being 
used as a stage, a parapet is added in the American restoration along its 
front. So decisive a feature ought not to be inserted except on the clearest 
evidence ; yet none whatever is adduced in the text. 

At Sicyon, in the theatre previously excavated by the Americans, Dr. 
Dérpfeld has found beneath the foundations of the later proscemum traces 
of an earlier wooden proscenium. These may be compared with the similar 
traces at Megalopolis. The subterranean passage beneath the orchestra has 
been further investigated by Mr. Brownson. 

Three other theatres must be mentioned, before we go on to thie 
excavations of the British School at Megalopolis. At Argos a trench has 
been sunk, running out from the cavea and cutting the various lines of stage 
buildings. Unfortunately the very great depth of the accumulated soil 
makes any complete clearing extremely difficult and expensive. This depth 
is such that about fifteen rows of seats were found beneath the surface of the 
ground. Thus is explained the extraordinary statement in Murray's Greece 
that the orchestra is 200 feet in diameter, or twice as great as even at 
Megalopolis. As a matter of fact the orchestra now found 1s only about 
54 feet from the front seat to the stage wall. All that remains visible of 
the stage buildings is of Roman work, but there are some traces of earlier 
foundations underneath, The orchestra was surrounded by a low wall of 
late construction, perhaps to allow of its being flooded. Remains of a row of 
superior seats have been found, and it is stated that there were also traces of 
a subterranean passage leading under the orchestra from the scena, All 
the visible remains of scenic arrangements at Argos are of so late a character 
that we may well compare this with the subterranean passages and trap- 
doors in Roman amphitheatres. Such passages have been found in many 
theatres (Eretria, Sicyon, Magnesia, Tralles), but no evidence has yet been 
produced to show whether they existed in any theatre before Roman times. 
If such evidence exists, it will naturally affect the question of their use. 

The French School has been continuing its work at Delos by further 
excavations in the theatre there. At Gytheion also the theatre has been 
excavated by the Greek Archaeological Society, and this work has led to the 
discovery, in the auditorium, of the seven lowest rows of seats, the bottom 
ones being superior benches, like those at Megalopolis and Epidaurus. On 
the wpoodpercpa (is this meant to mean back or arm?) of one of these ts 
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the inscription 'Avri/yovoy. There are only five staircases, dividing the 
auditorium into four cunei.” | 

As to the theatre at Megalopolis I need say little here, as it is to be fully 
published in a special supplement to this Journal. The only new feature to 
chronicle in the theatre itself is the foundation both in the parodi and under 
the stone proscenium, showing traces of an earlier wooden proscenium, which 
cannot however itself be contemporary with the building of the theatre. 
These traces were first found by Dr. Dérpfeld. The identification of the 
Thersilion in the square building in front of the theatre was mentioned in 
my last report: Half of this has now been cleared of earth, and the rest will 
be completely cleared next spring (1893). This work is under the charge of 
Mr. Benson, of the British School. The Archeia also, on the other side of the 
river, have been partially cleared, and foundations of good Greek period have 
been found underneath the Roman walls that were first discovered. Mr. Loring’s 
detailed survey of the site and the walls, supplemented by some small excava- 
tions, was completed Jast spring, and he is employed this season in the study 
of Arcadian topography and in the investigation of other Arcadian sites. 

At Epidaurus excavation has again been continued. In the building 
south-east of the temple of Asclepius and north of the temple of Artemis 
there have been found the remains of an altar and round it a stratum 
consisting of ashes from the sacrifice and votive offerings. Some of these 
are at least as early as the beginning of the fifth century, as is shown by 
archaic inscriptions to Asclepius and Apollo.'* Some interesting inscriptions 
have also been found; one of these contains a list of the Peapadowo: of 
Asclepius in Acarnania and Italy; another mentions contributions to a 
sacrifice called the 6koxavrynais.®° A third is connected with the building 
of the famous Tholos of Polyelitus, which it calls the @vpéd,*° a name 
which gives us a clue to the purpose of the building, which has always been 
a puzzle. Some more artist signatures have also been found; and in the 
great square portico north of the Stadium and south-east of the temple of 
Artemis was found a stamped tile inscription showing it was one of the 
buildings restored by Antoninus Pius, perhaps, as M. Cavvadias suggests, the 
Stoa of Cotys.*! In the north of the large space north-east of the temple 
of Asclepius has been found the foundation of a small temple which, os 
M. Cavvadias suggests, may be the Aphrodition mentioned in Pausanias and 
in the inscriptions regulating the building at Epidaurus, 

At Mycenae M. Tsountas has again continued his excavation of the 
graves which honeycomb the hill-sides round the citadel; some of these were 
found with the original walling up of the entrance intact. An inscription 
was also discovered just outside the Lion gate. It runs as follows :— 


ai wy Samsopyla etn, Tovs iepouvdpwovas Tovs és Hepoij re(i)ot yovedot 
KpiTijpas ewer kar (7)a FeFonpéva. | 








W Aekrior, 1891, p. 1158. ™ Towe this fact to a verbal communication 
is AeArior, 1501, p. 85. of Dr. Dorpfeld. 
 AsArior, 18092, p. 49. i 1 Pans. ii, 27, 6. 
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This inscription is cut in archaic letters upon a very extraordinary kind of 
base, which is circular, and consists so to speak of two approximately conical 
surfaces, one sloping out from the top downwards, and the other up from 
the bottom to meet it. The two surfaces intersect, not in a simple circle, but 
in a wavy line, owing to the varying slope of the lower quasi-conical 
surface: in appearance there are thus produced a series of deep scollops 
running all round the basis, an appearance only to be paralleled by the 
extraordinary bases (and capital 7) in Perrot and Chipiez, un. pp. 156—166. 
It is very curious that what is evidently a quotation from a decree should be 
thus carved upon an ornamental architectural member, Were not the 
discovery actually recorded, one would be inclined to suspect the genuineness 
of the whole thing; but that is impossible under the circumstances. Is it 
possible that this base came from some earlier building destroyed, and was 
used later to record this decree? This decree itself is strange enongh, but 
M. Tsountas “ associates it with some festival at the Heroum of Perseus near 
Mycenae, in which a chorus of boys took part, and consequently disputes 
might arise between their parents. 

On the Palamidi at Nauplia M. Stais has been excavating some tombs 
of Mycenae period, and considerable curiosity was aroused in Athens by the 
statement that an inscription had been found in one of them. This proves 
to be merely what looks like a letter, incised on each handle of a Mycenae 
vase, It resembles an H, with a short down-stroke joining at an acute angle 
the top of each of the vertical strokes, Symbols like this need cause no 
surprise even on Mycenae pottery; they have been found upon it in hundreds 
of eases by Mr, Petrie at Kahun and Gurob in Egypt; even this very symbol 
H is found there, and the short return-strokes are often found in other 
symbols resembling otherwise Greek letters. There is no reason for assigning 
such incised signs, which are probably merely owners’ marks, any alphabetic 
sienificance, though the resemblance to Greek, Phoenician, and Cypriote letters 
of the marks found on very early pottery in Egypt is very extraordinary, 
and has not yet been satisfactorily explained. At Mycenae too M, Tsountas 
has found some marks on the handles of a stone bowl and an early vase, 
which may well be of a similar nature. 

At Corinth some excavations made by the Greek Archaeological Society 
linve shown that foundations of the ancient town remain, hidden beneath the 
soil, What has been actually discovered, however, seems only to be 
the remains of a private house, 

In Areadia, excavations have been made by M. Leonardos, at the 
expense of the Archaeological ‘Society, for the purpose of discovering the 
temple of Demeter Eleusinia and the other shrines mentioned in Pausanias 
viii. 25. Various local temples or other buildings have been found, but 
none which could be identified with certainty. Near Divritsa was found a 
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hase and a clause was added upon the base, "Ep. "Apx. 1892, p. 07. 
This suits best both the substance of the clause 
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very long and narrow temple; an inscription seems to show that this was 
dedicated to Kore, though a head of Athena and a bronze plate with a 
gorgon seem to pomt to Athena. 

At Vachlia was a temple of the same breadth, but half the length, with 
the basis of a statue; it faced north. At Voutsa also was a building of just 
the same dimensions. The excavations are to be continued next spring, and 
may then lead to mure decisive results. 

At Stratos in Acarnania M. Joubin of the French School has made 
excavations, chiefly on the site of the temple noticed some time ago by 
M. Heuzey ; it proves to be peripteral and of similar plan to the Theseum. 
In front of this temple was a great altar. A stoa of the agora was also 
excavated, and many inscriptions were found, including some of archaic 
period. These are likely to prove of high interest, considering the dearth of 
such records hitherto found in this region. M. Joubin is now proceeding to 
Constantinople, where he will assist Hamdi Bey in the study and cataloguing 
of the Museum and im excavations and other archaeological work, From the 
presence of a tramed archaeologist in an official position in Turkey we may 
anticipate most important results. In this connexion the liberality of the 
French authorities deserves to be held up as an example; they have allowed 
M. Joubin to hold the Professorship at Dijon to which he has been appointed 
conjointly with this post at Constantinople, a substitute being appointed to 
do his work in France. 

Mr. G. B. Grundy, who was sent out by the Royal Geographical Society 
and the University of Oxford to make plans of the battle-fields of Boeotia, 
has, after an accurate survey, constructed maps on a large scale to illustrate 
the regions round Plataea and Leuctra, It is hoped that these will facilitate 
the understanding of the battles. Plataea especially offers many difficult 
problems which may perhaps now meet with a solution. Mr. Woodhouse of 
the British School is occupied with topographical study in Aetolia. He has 
also obtained leave to excavate the temple of Poseidon on Calaureia (Poros), 
which has a peculiar interest from its association with the last days of 
Demosthenes, 

In the general administration of antiquities and museums at Athens the 
season has been one of remarkable activity; indeed the future visitor to 
Athens will carry away a different impression of the museums at Athens 
from his predecessors, Hitherto the Mycenae collection, as exhibited in the 
Polytechnic, has probably taken the most prominent place in his memory 
Now this collection is being moved into the central bar of tho National 
Museum, the room immediately. facing the entrance, This is a very fine 
room for the purpose, and its walls and ceiling have been ay a! me 

ae es =e Penh appropnately 
decorated with Mycenae patterns. The design is good, and even the results 
of the most recent excavations have been pressed into the services but it is 
greatly to be regretted that the colouring is not satisfactory. Taatena of the 
brilliant blue and scarlet that form so rich and pleasing a contrast in the 
originals, in this room a pale blue and a dull brownish red are used. which 
seem much out of place in such designs and spoil the general effect. ; about 
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half of Dr. Schliemann’s original discoveries have already been arranged in 


their new home; the rest are now being moved. The otherantiquities from 
Mycenae, Bapheion, &c., mostly due to M. Tsountas’ excavations, are still in 
the Polytechnic, but they also will probably be moved before summer. In 
the room beyond the Mycenae things will be exhibited M. J. Demetriou's 
Egyptian collection, which has already been moved thither from the 
Polytechnic; the coins and gems from the same collection have been handed 
over to M. Svoronos, and added to the National Collection at present housed 
in the Academy. 

_ "The long promised catalogue of the National Museum*by M. Cavvadias 
has now appeared, and will prove of the greatest use. Its scale may be 
estimated from the fact that it contains 504 pages (including Index) and 
1044 numbers, Practically it covers all the sculpture exhibited in the 
northern part of the Museum, that is to say, the contents of all the rooms on 
the left of the door, as far as to the end of the tomb reliefs; it is very 
éomplete in its descriptions and in its references. A plan in front of this 
catalogue shows the disposition of the rooms in the Museum, as now in great 
part arranged, while the rest is in course of preparation. The Museum is in 
the shape of an H closed at top and bottom, the longer sides forming the 
front and back. In the central bar, facing the entrance hall, are the 
Mycenaean and Egyptian rooms. On the left come the archaic rooms, 
already the richest in the world in specimens of archaic art, and daily 
becoming richer: these are followed, still in the front of the building, by the 
rooms of fifth and fourth century work. At the corner is a room mostly 
filled with the Rhamnus sculptures, and then comes the long gallery, in the 
left wing, of Hellenistic and Roman works, followed, in the centre of this 
wing, by a room mostly filled with hermae and portrait busts. Then the 
rest of this wing and half the back is taken up by the unrivalled series of 
tomb reliefs. A room with sarcophagi occupies the centre of the back, 
opposite the entrance ; then come Roman tomb reliefs, and next a room of 
votive reliefs: out of this open two small galleries with monuments of 
Byzantine art. The right wing will be entirely given up to vases, and in the 
right half of the front are two rooms for terra-cottas and one for bronzes, 
adjoining the entrance hall. Narrow galleries are added round the two 
inner courts, mostly to contain smaller antiquities of the same nature as those 
in the adjoining rooms; and round the walls of these courts are arranged the 
inscriptions (under the direction of Dr, Lolling), protected from the weather 
by a sloping roof, Thus this Museum, already one of the first in the world 
for sculpture, will when completed offer a magnificent collection of all classes 
of monuments; and with the constantly increasing number of its acquisitions 
it can hardly fail to become representative in all branches, and unrivalled in 
many. 

The antiquities found in the Acropolis excavations still continué to give 
employment to a good deal of energy on the part of the Foreign Schools. 
Dr. Wolters and Dr. Graf have made great progress with their sorting and 
cataloguing of the vase fragments, and their publication will be awaited with 
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great interest. Dr, Winter, of Berlin, is at present studying the types of 
the terra-cottas, Mr. Bather, of the British School, has continued his cleaning 
and sorting of the bronze fragments, and the results of his work will be 
published in this /owrnal; the first instalment appears in the present 
number. Since I published in a previous report™ an account of the process 
officially adopted for the cleaning of bronzes on the Acropolis, considerable 
modifications have been introduced in this process in consequence of 
experience ; it therefore seems desirable to chronicle also the new method 
now adopted, which, though very slow, certainly gives excellent results both 
in bringing out the design and in restoring a satisfactory colour to the bronze. 
It should be stated also that the unpleasant shiny surface which disfigures 
many of the bronzes cleaned by the old method, and which has led to so 
severe strictures upon that method, can easily be removed. The process now 
adopted is as follows:“—The bronzes to be cleaned, after merely removing 
loose earth, are completely immersed in water, contained in a glazed earthen- 
ware bowl, into which some zine cuttings have been inserted; then the 
hydrochloric acid 1s poured in to a strength of 10 percent. The hydrogen 
generated thus does not attack the bronze itself, but only the oxides of it; 
from these it takes away the oxygen, leaving only a coat of powdered metal 
adhering to the surface. After twenty-four hours’ immersion this coat is 
brushed off. The process is repeated with gradually diminishing additions of 
hydrochloric acid until the bronze is clean. After this it is placed in a 1 
per cent. solution of soda or potash, to remove the acid. Then it is washed 
and placed in distilled water for twenty-four hours, and afterwards dried 
for twenty-four hours in dry sawdust. It is next placed on an iron plate, 
and heated until it is perfectly dry, and finally a thin layer of pure white 
wax 1s laid on the surface with a small brush. 

It will be seen from what I have chronicled that the year 1892 has been 
one of manifold activity, and that much of the work begun and successfully 
carried on. during its course offers promise of most interesting results in the 
immediate future, 

E. A. G, 

January 25, 1593. 





4 HS, 1889,.p. 276. *% Acktior, 1802, p. 22. 
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THE PRE-PERSIAN TEMPLE ON THE ACROPOLIS. 


In 1886 the excavations conducted by the Greek Archaeological Society 
on the Acropolis at Athens laid bare the foundations of a large ancient 
temple immediately to the south of the Erechtheum. It was at once 
recognized that this temple must have been the one burnt by the Persians 
when they sacked Athens in 480 n.c. This conclusion has been generally 
accepted and there is no ground for questioning it, But Dr. Dorpfeld, who 
superintended the excavations and to whom we are indebted for a detailed 
plan and degeription of the existing remains, has propounded a theory that 
the temple was rebuilt by the Athenians shortly after the Persian war, and 
that it continued to exist as late certainly as the second century of our era 
and probably much later. If Dr. Dérpfeld had based this theory on the 
nature of the existing architectural remains, his judgment might well have 
been regarded as final, since no man living is better qualified than he to 
pronounce an opinion on all questions relating to Greek architecture. 
Certainly I for one would not have presumed to differ from him. But 
although Dr. Dérpfeld believes that the temple was twice burnt and twice 
rebuilt by the Athenians, he does not maintain that a single stone of the 
existing remains is of later date than the Persian sack. His theory of the 
restoration of the temple rests almost wholly on considerations of historical 
probability and on literary and epigraphical evidence, It is therefore one 
which every scholar is free to examine and estimate for himself. I have 
lately had occasion to do 20; and an attentive and, I trust, unprejudiced 
consideration of Dr, Doérpfeld’s evidence has led me to the conclusion that 
his theory is open to grave, if not insuperable, objections. These objections 
I propose to state in the present paper. I shall be honoured if Dr. Dorpfeld 
should deem them worthy of his attention. 

It will conduce to clearness if I begin by stating briefly, first, the 
nature of the existing remains, and, second, the principal arguments on 
which Dr, Dérpfeld bases his theory.’ | 








1 The remains of the temple are described, Athenian MitAciiungen of the German Archae- 


with a ground plan, by Dr, Dirpfeld in the ological Institute, vol. xi. (1886) pp. 387-261. 
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The standing remains of the temple are situated immediately to the 
south and south-west of the Erechtheum. Though they consist merely of 
foundations and of a single stone of the top course of the stylobate they 
suffice to show that the temple was of the common peripteral pattern; i. 
that it was a quadrangular and oblong building, surrounded by a colonnade, 
with its two narrow ends facing approximately east and west. The length 
of the temple, exclusive of the colonnade, was about 33°5 metres or a little 
over 100 Attic feet? The interior was divided into two somewhat unequal 
halves, an eastern and a western, separated from each other by a partition 
wall and entered by separate doors at the east and west ends. The eastern 
half of the temple consisted of a shallow portico at the east end and a large 
inner chamber, the cella or shrine proper, approached through the portico. 
The western and somewhat larger half of the temple comprised a portico at 
the west end, a large inner chamber approached through the portico, and two 
smaller chambers lying north and south of each other and situated between 
the large western chamber and the large eastern chamber or cella. These 
two smaller chambers probably opened by two separate doors into the large 
western chamber, not into the cella. The accompanying sketch-plan will 
make clear the arrangement of the temple and its position relatively to the 
Erechtheum and Parthenon. 

The foundations of the temple proper are built of the hard bluish lime- 
stone of the Acropolis; the foundations of the colonnade are built of a 
reddish grey limestone brought from Piraeus. As the materials of the two 
sets of foundations differ, so do their styles of masonry. The foundations of 
the colonnade are decidedly better built than those of the temple proper, the 
superiority being evinced both in the greater regularity of the courses and 
in the more accurate jointing of the individual blocks. These differences in 
material and workmanship between the foundations of the colonnade and 
those of the temple proper might be explained, Dr. Dorpfeld tells us, on the 
supposition that the builders desired to construct the outer foundation-walls 
in a better and more massive style; but he thinks it more probable that the 
temple was originally built without a colonnade, and that the colonnade was 
a later embellishment of it. From a comparison of the foundations of the 
colonnade with those of buildings which are known to belong to the age of 
Pisistratus, Dr. Dorpfeld infers that the colonnade was added to the temple 
in the sixth century B.c., and was probably a work of Pisistratus. These 
conclusions may be accepted on Dr. Dorpfeld’s authority. 

Built into the north fortification wall of the Acropolis, not far from the 


His theory of the history of the temple is stated of the templeare accepted partially by Dr. Lolling 
and defended by him i. xii. (1887) pp, 25-61, in 'A@yra, iL, (1890) pp. 627-062, and wholly by 
1)-211, and xv. (150) pp. 420-499. Objec- Miss Harrison in her Mythology and Monuments 
tions are urged by Mr. Eugen Petersen, i. xii, of Ancient Athens, pp. 414 apy., 496 opg., though 
pp. 62-72, by Mr. K. Wernicke, i, xii. pp. she differs from Dr, Diirpfeld as to the passage 
184-139, and by Mr, H. N. Fowler in The in which she bolieves Pansanias to have described 
American Jowrnal of Archaeology, vill, (1803) the temple, 

pp. 1-17. Dr. Dorpfeld's views as to the history ° Mittheilungen, xv. (1890) p, 172, 
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temple, are many architectural fragments, including drums of columns, Doric 
capitals, triglyphs, and pieces of architraves, all of common stone, together 
with some marble metopes. These architectural fragments Dr. Dorpfeld, 
with his usual acumen and tact, has proved to belong to the colonnade of the 
temple, The technical grounds on which his proof rests need not detain us; 
his conclusion may be accepted. The portion of the Acropolis wall into 
which these fragments are built is believed by archaeologists, including 
Dr. Dérpfeld, to have been constructed by Cimon not long after the Persian 
war. 
So much for the remains of this ancient temple, which I shall call the 
Pre-Persian temple in order to distinguish it from the two great temples 
still standing on the Acropolis, namely the Parthenon and the Erechtheum. 














The history of the Pre-Persian temple, according to Dr. Dorpfeld, was 
as follows, The temple existed in Homeric times. In proof of this Dr, 
Dirpfeld cites two passages of Homer. In one of them? Homer says that 
Athena came to Athens ‘and went into the strong house of Erechtheus.’ 
In the other passage it is said‘ that Athena ‘settled him (Erechtheus) at 
Athens in her own rich temple, and there, as the years go round, the 
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Athenian youths propitiate him with bulls and lambs.’ According to Dr. 
Dérpfeld these passages are to be interpreted as follows. ‘The strong house 
of Erechtheus" was the great palace of the old Kings of Athens on the 
Acropolis; it contained within it a temple of Athena (the Pre-Persian 
temple), and at a later time a small temple of Erechtheus was built close 
beside, but separate from, the temple of Athena, 

In the sixth century B.c. the colonnade was added to the temple of 
Athena by Pisistratus. In 480 B.c. the temple was burnt by the Persians,” 
but was soon afterwards restored by the Athenians. This supposed restoration 
of the temple is the crucial point in Dr. Dérpfeld’s theory, and the evidence 
he adduces to prove it must be carefully scanned. No ancient writer 
mentions the restoration, and not a stone of the existing remains is later 
than the Persian eack. Dr. Dorpfeld himself does not maintain that the 
Athenians restored the colonnade of the temple. The evidence against its 
restoration is indeed conclusive. For in the first place many architectural 
fragments of the colonnade are built, as we saw, into Cimon’s wall, where 
they still remain, This proves that in Cimon’s time, soon after the Persian 
war, the original colonnade was no longer standing, In the second place, the 
earyatid porch of the Erechtheum, built towards the end of the fifth century 
8.¢., stands on what was part of the stylobate of the colonnade. But though 
Dr. Dérpfeld does not maintain that the Athenians rebuilt the colonnade, he 
does maintain that they restored the temple itself. 

His first argument for its restoration is drawn from a consideration of 
historical probability, The temple was destroyed in 480 Bc., and the 
Parthenon, the magnificent new temple which was ultimately to replace it, 
was not ready till about 438 B.c," Is it likely, asks Dr. Dorpfeld, that during 
this long interval of forty years or more the Athenians would have been 
without a temple of Athena and without a treasury? For it is an essential 
part of his theory that the three western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple 
were used asa treasury. We know that in 454 Bc. the moneys levied as 
tribute from the allies were transferred from Delos to Athens, where the large 
sums annually accruing from this source were thenceforward kept. That 
they must have been preserved in some strong place is obvious. Now we 
know that the Parthenon, on its completion, was used as a storehouse 
for sacred treasures. It is probable, therefore, Dr. Dérpfeld holds, that its 
predecessor the Pre-Persian temple was similarly used, and that in particular 
the tribute of the allies was lodged in it from 454 B.c. onward. | 

This is Dr, Dérpfeld’s argument from probability. But apart from 
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® Herodotus, viii. 53, 
© Jn 4585/7 ne, the Parthenon was «0 far 
ready that the gold and ivory statue of the 
waa set up in it (Philochorna, quoted 
by the scholiast on Aristophanes, Peace, 605). 
The roof must therefore have been on the temple 
in that year. But the decorative details seem 
not to have been finished for some years after- 


wards, for we learn from an inscription that in 
433/2 nc. the superintendents of the work 
were stillin office, See Mr. P. Foucart in Bul- 
letin de Corr, Hellémique, xiii, (1889) p, 174 spy. 
The temple, as we now know from inscriptions, 
was begun in 447 mc. See Prof. U. Kohler in 
aa a iv. (1879) p. 35; Mr, P. Foucart 
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considerations of probability, Dr. Dérpfeld thinks we have positive evidence 
that the Pre-Persian temple existed and was used as a treasury long after 
the Parthenon was finished. The positive evidence on which he chiefly 
relies is the mention of the opisthodomes in official inscriptions.’ I will call 
this for brevity the opisthedomos argument. It is as follows :— 

On official inscriptions dealing with the sacred treasures and 
beginning in 4395/4 8.c,", the time when the Parthenon was practically 
finished, mention is made of four separate places in which the treasures were 
lodged, These are the pronags (arpovijios or wpovews), the neos hekatompedos 
(vews éxardpredos), the p _ and the opisthedomes.”’ Now the 
Parthenon or great temple of Athena, in which a vast quantity of the sacred 
treasures was kept, consisted of four compartments, namely-(to take them 
in order from east to west) the eastern portico, the eastern chamber or 
eclla, the western chamber, and the western portico. All are agreed that the 
pronaos mentioned in the inscriptions is the eastern portico of the 
Parthenon ; it is practically certain that, as Dr. Dorpfeld holds, the neos 
hekatompedos was the eastern chamber or cella of the Parthenon; and 
Dr. Dérpfeld has shown good grounds for believing that the parihenon (in the 
restricted sense in which the name occurs in the inscriptions) was the western 
chamber of the Parthenon temple.” Thus of the four places mentioned on 
the inscriptions three are identified by Dr. Dorpfeld with three out of the 
four compartments of the Parthenon. The fourth place (the opisthodomos) is 
identified by him, not with the fourth compartment of the Parthenon, but 
with the three western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple. His grounds 
for so identifying it are these. The scholiasts and lexicographers tell us that 
the opisthodomos was a compartment (olxos) or treasury at the back of the 
temple of Athena." Hence, as the back of a Greek temple was the west 
end, the opisthodomos must have been a compartment at the west end of a 








? That his chiof reliance is on the opisthodo- 
moe argoment is twice stated by Dr. Dorpfeld 
(Mitthetiungen, xii. pp. 33, 209). 

' CFA. i. No, 32 

2 A. i. Nos. 32, 117-175, 273; C.LA, 
ii, Nos. 642, 645, 652, 655, 687, 670, 675, 678, 
701, 764, 708, 719, 720, 721, 727, 751, 758; 
O.J.A. iv. No. 225 (p. 169). 

4 The main grounds on which the neos heln- 
tompedos is identified with the eeiia of the Par- 
thenon are that (1) the cella of the Parthenon is 
just 100 Attic feet long, so that it answers 
exactly to the name Ackalompedos ; and (2) the 
inseriptions show that the gold and ivory statue 
of Athena Parthencs stood in the nzos Aedatom- 
wdos, On tho names of the various compart- 
menta of the Parthenon see U. Kohler in Ma- 
theilungem, ¥. (1850) p. 89 egy. ; W. Dorpfeld in 
Mittheiluagen, vi. (1891) p. 206 mpy. ; iel., MittAei- 
hunger, xv. (1590) pp. 171 s7., 426 ayy. Dr. 
Lolling attempted to show that neos Ackafoimpe- 


dog always meant the Pre-Persian temple (‘Aépra, 
ii, p. G27 sy.), but he was refuted by Dr, Darp- 
feld (Mittheilungen, xv. p. 427 apq.). 
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temple of Athena, Now the western chamber of the Parthenon was called 
the parthenon in the restricted sense. It cannot therefore have been the 
opisthodomes, Nor can the opisthodemes have been in the Erechtheum, since 
no one maintains that the Erechtheum had an opisthodomos. It remains, 
therefore, in Dr, Dérpfeld’s opinion, that the opisthodomes of the inscriptions 
must have been the three western chambers of the restored Pre-Persian 
temple. This conclusion, he thinks, is greatly strengthened by an 
inscription which records an ordinance that the moneys of Athena shall be 
kept &y Tp éml Safi Tov omiefodopov, and the moneys of the rest of the 
gods éy te éa' dptatepa, These phrases Dr, Dorpfeld sage a to mean 
‘in the right-hand chamber of the opisthademes’ and ‘in the left-hand 
chamber of the opisthedomos,) and he applies them to the two smaller 
chambers in the western half of the Pre-Persian temple. Thus on the 
strength of inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries which make 
mention of the opisthodomes Dr. Dorpfeld concludes that the Pre-Persian 
temple continued to be used as a treasury till towards the end of the fourth 
century B.c. at least." Such is Dr. Dorpfeld's opisthodomos argument. 

But after its restoration in 480 B.c, the Pre-Persian temple was, 
according to Dr, Dorpfeld, a second time burnt and a second time restored, 
His evidence for this second conflagration is primarily a statement of 
Xenophon ™ that in 406 B.c. ‘the ancient temple of Athena at Athens was 
burnt. Formerly it was supposed that this ‘ancient temple of Athena’ was 
the Erechtheum. But we know from an inscription“ that in 409 B.c., only 
three years before the fire mentioned by Xenophon, the new Erechtheum 
was still unfinished. It could not therefore, Dr. Dérpfeld argues, have been 
called ‘the ancient temple of Athena’ in 406 B.c. Nor could ‘the ancient 
temple of Athena” be the splendid new Parthenon, which had been 
completed only about thirty years before. Therefore ‘the ancient temple of 
Athena’ which was burnt in 406 B.c. could be no other than the restored 
Pre-Persian temple. This is confirmed, in Dr. Dirpfeld’s opinion, by a 














2 C.fa. L No. 82; Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Jnscr. Grace, No. 14. 

3 The last inscription which mentions the 
opisthodomes (07.4. li, No, 721) is considered 
by the editor, Prof. U. Kibler, to be not older 
than OL. 115. 2 (3919/5 n.c.), 

Mong ¥ dwaders Freie & Hore cekten dkévrwer 
éowépar wal é wadasds rips "A@prat webs dy “AGH- 
var drexphody, Dirta per dpopeiorras, Epxyorros 
8¢ KadAlow 'AdQryeuw, Xenophon, Helleniea, i. 6. 
1, Some editors and crities (including K. 0. 
Miller, ‘Minervac Poliadia sacra ot aedes,' 
Aunsterchdologiache Werke, i. p. 108 ay.) have 
suspected this passage of being an interpolation. 
Bat the mention of the eclipse of the moon 
proves that the writer of the passage, if not 
Xenophon himself, was at least a contemporary 
and a well-informed person, For a total eclipse 


of the moon took place on April 15th, 406 nc. 
at 8.30 pm. (Greenwich time !) according to 
L'Art de vérifier lee dates (Paris, 1820). Cp. 
Th. ¥. Oppolzer, Canon der Finsterwisse'( Denk. 
schriften a. k, Akad, d, Wissen, Mathem, Nat- 
urwiseen. Cl. Bd. li, Wien, 1887), p. 387. 
Oppolzer puts the eclipse on April 26th. I pre- 
wime the apparent discrepancy is duo to the 
difference of reckoning between the Julian and 
Gregorian calendars, If the eclipse took place 
at 5.30 p.m. Greenwich time, it would be visible 
at Athens about 10 p.m. Athenian time. For 
the references to Oppolzer and L’art de vérifier 
les dates T om indebted to the kindness of Prof. 
G. H. Darwin. 

“ CLA. i. No..322, Ancient Greek Inscrip- 
tone in the British Museum, Part 1, No, xxxv. 
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mention in Demosthenes !* of a fire in the episthodomos, on account of which 
the two boards of treasurers (the treasurers of Athena and the treasurers of 
the other gods) were imprisoned and brought to trial. This fire in the 
opisthodomos was identical, Dr. Dérpfeld considers, with the burning of ‘the 
ancient temple of Athena’ in 406 B.c. Hence we have another proof that 
‘the ancient temple of Athena’ was not the Erechtheum but the Pre- 
Persian temple, since the opisthadomes was not in the Erechtheum but in 
the Pre-Persian temple. Thus the Pre-Persian temple was burnt for the 
second time in 406 B.c, But it must have been restored soon afterwards and 
again employed asa treasury; for in inscriptions of the fourth century B.C. 
we find repeated mentions of the ‘old temple’ and the opisthodomos as 
treasuries." These references are, Dr. Dorpfeld holds, to the Pre-Persian 
temple and its western chambers. Further, an inscription of the fourth 
century 2.¢.% which appears to mention a sacrifice offered ‘in the old 
temple,’ is adduced by Dr. Dérpfeld as evidence that the Pre-Persian temp!e 
continued in that century to be used as a place of worship as well as a 
treasury. This argument for the continuance of the Pre-Persian temple, 
drawn from the mention of the ‘ancient’ or ‘old temple’ by Xenophon 
and in inscriptions, I shall call for brevity the ‘old temple" argument. 

Thus, relying mainly on the mention of the opisthodomos and ‘old 
temple’ in inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries, Dr. Dirpfeld would 
prolong the existence of the Pre-Persian temple down to the end of the 
fourth century B.c. But if the temple survived so long, the presumption is 
that it survived much longer. For if the Athenians allowed it to stand 
after the completion of the Parthenon and the Erechtheum, there is no 
obvious reason why they should ever have removed it; and certainly no 
notice of its removal has come down to us. If, therefere, as Dr. Dorpfeld 
holds, it survived into Roman or even mediaeval times, we should expect to 
find it mentioned by the later authors of antiquity, Now writers from 
Philochorus to Eustathius refer to a ‘temple of Athena Polias, a ‘temple of 
the Polias,’ an ‘old temple of Athena Polias’; and an inscription of the 
second or first century B.c. mentions ‘the old temple of Athena Polias,” 
Many at least of these references, according to Dr. Dorpfeld, are to the 
Pre-Persian temple. The way in which that temple came to bear these 
various designations was this. It was originally the only temple of Athena 
Polias, that is of Athena in her character of Guardian of the City. But 
when the great temple which we call the Parthenon was built, that 
magnificent new edifice became at once the principal temple of Athena 
Polias, and the restored Pre-Persian temple, sinking to a subordinate 
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1 gf raylar dg’ de 3 deurObSopor ivexpyiaty, CL. ii. No. 183. The passage in ques- 

eal ol raw 291 Geot xal of rar BAXwr fear, Demo- tion is mutilated, and has beon varionsly restored 

sihenes, xxiv, 136, p 74% on conjecture ax the dy r@ dp[xaly veg Ovoludrny 
IT In thisconnexion the ‘old temple’ (épyacds  (setl, @velar) and rv Te "Aplelp td yy Bvoladryr, 

reds) is mentioned in .J.4. ii, Nos, 74, 672, ‘The former and more probable conjecture has 

733, 758, and the opisthodomos in C.1.d. fi. been accepted by Dr. Thirpfeld. 

Nos. 652, 720, 721, cp. 685. w Clad. ti. No. 44, 
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position, was distinguished from it as ‘the old temple of Athena Polias, 
‘the old temple of the Polias, or‘the old temple’ simply, In course of 
time, however, the goddess of the great temple came to be commonly 
known as Athena Parthenos (the Maiden Athena); and the name Parthenon, 
which originally and properly designated only a single chamber of the great 
temple, was in popular parlance extended to the whole of the great temple, 
of which it gradually became the regular appellation. Hence, when the 
name Parthenon had superseded the name ‘temple of Athena Polias’ as the 
ordinary title of the great temple, it was no longer needful to distinguish the 
Pre-Persian temple from the great temple by the epithet ‘old’; accordingly 
the adjective was often dropt, and the Pre-Persian temple was called simply 
the ‘temple of Athena Polias’ or, still more briefly, the ‘ temple of the Polias.’ 
This argument for the continuance of the Pre-Persian temple, drawn from 
the mention of the ‘old temple of Athena Polias’ or simply ‘the temple of 
Athena Polias (the Polias)’ in later authors, I shall call for brevity the 
Polias argument. 

Lastly, Dr. Dorpfeld believes that the Pre-Persian temple was actually 
seen and described by Pausanias in the second century A.D. His reasons for 
this belief will be given later on. 

Thus Dr. Dérpfeld’s main arguments for the restoration and continuance 
of the Pre-Persian temple are five in number, namely :— 


i, The argument from probability ; 
ii. The opisthodomes argument: 
ii. The ‘old temple’ argument ; 
iv. The Polias argument ; 
v. The Pausanins argument. 


I will examine these arguments one by one, 


Gi.) The argument from probability. Dr. Dorpteld considers that the 
Athenians must have rebuilt the Pre-Persian temple soon after its destruction 
in 480 B.c., since they would need it both as a place of worship and as a 
treasury till the Parthenon was ready; and we now know that the existing 
Parthenon was not begun till 447 B.c, and was not ready to receive the new 
statue of the goddess until 438 B.c.2” But an examination of the substructions 
of the Parthenon and of the architectural fragments still existing on the 
Acropolis has shown that soon after the Persian war the Athenians, probably 
under Cimon’s administration, had planned and actually begun to build a 
large new temple of Athena on the site of the present Parthenon, to the 
south of the Pre-Persian temple. That this new temple was intended to 
replace the one burnt by the Persians is obvions and is admitted by Dr, 








ra ™ See ubove, p. 154, iv, 8. 
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Dorpfeld himself’ It seems, therefore, very improbable that the Athenians 
would have restored the old temple at the time when they were planning 
or had actually begun to build a new temple which was to replace it. This 
improbability i is increased by an admission which Dr. Dérpfeld implicitly 
made in the third of his papers on the history of the Pre-Persian temple. 
In his first paper he had represented the destruction of the temples by the 
Persiiins as complete and total. ‘Everything that could be broken was 
smashed, the columns were thrown down, everything combustible was fired, 
everything that was valuable was pillaged.’ In particular the colonnade of 
the Pre-Persian temple shared this general destruction; for we know that it 
was never rebuilt, and had it been standing after the sack the Athenians 
would certainly not (said Dr. Dorpfeld) have pulled it down when they were 
restoring the temple™ But in his third paper Dr, Dorpfeld expresses a 
different view of the state in which the Persians left the temple. He thinks 
that they by no means destroyed the whole of it, but left the walls and the 
colonnade standing. This follows with certainty, he says, from the condition 
of the architectural pieces (architraves, triglyphs, and geisa) of the colonnade 
which are built into the north wall of the Acropolis. For the excellent 
preservation of these pieces shows clearly (he tells ua) that they cannot have 
come from the ruins of a temple which had tumbled in, but must have been 
taken from the building while it was still standing and carefully built into 
the Acropolis wall.* This is, of course, to admit, what Dr. Dorpfeld had 
previously denied, that the Athenians found the colonnade of the temple 
standing after the sack and that they deliberately and carefully pulled it 
down, Yet Dr. Dérpfeld holds that at the same time that they were pulling 
down the colonnade they were restoring the temple. Is this likely? And 
‘observe the place in which the pieces of the colonnade were found. They 
are built into a wall which Dr. Dorpfeld himself believes to have been 
constructed by Cimon, Is it not a fair presumption, then, that the colonnade 
was pulled down by Cimon? We have already seen that, on Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
own view, Cimon began building a stately new temple which was to replace 
the old one. And it now appears at least highly probable that he pulled 
down the colonnade of the old temple, Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
his destructive activity on one part of the Acropolis was directly connected 
with his constructive activity on another part? that he pulled down not only 
the colonnade of the burnt temple but the temple itself, because he was 
building a new and grander temple to take its place? On Dr, Dérpfeld's 
hypothesis, on the other hand, we must suppose that the Athenians were 


1 This temple, the intended successor of the architectural grounds he believes that ‘the 


Pre-Persian temple and the predecessor of the 
Parthenon, is discussed by Dr. Dorpfeld in AMit- 
theilungen, xvii. (1892) pp. 158-189. That it 
was meant to replace the Pro-Persian temple is 
expressly anid by him (p. 178). The exact time 
when this new temple was begun cannot, Dr, 
Dirpfeld tells us, be determined, But on 


temple was built or at least begun in the time 
after the Persian wars" (p. 187). Ho is of 
opinion that either Themistecles or Cimon could 
have built it, but on historical grounds he 
decides in favour of Cimon (p. 188), 

3 Mitthcilungen, xii, pp. 30, 32, 

" Thid., xv. (1890) p. 424. 
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either at one and the same time or in rapid succession, demolishing the 
colonnade of the old temple, restoring the temple itself, and building a new 
temple to supersede it, Nothing but the most cogent evidence should induce 
us to accept an hypothesis so improbable. 

Till the new temple was ready, the Athenians must certainly have had 
some strong place in which to store the public and sacred treasures. But 
that this place must necessarily have been, as Dr. Dorpfeld supposes, the 
western chambers of the restored Pre-Persian temple, is far from obvious, 
even if we grant, what seems likely, that these chambers had served as a 
treasury before the destruction of the temple.“ There were probably many 
strong places in Athens where the treasures could have been safely lodged 
till the new temple was ready to receive them. In point of fact, if Prof. A. 
Kirchhoff's restoration of an Attic inscription is correct, we have positive 
evidence that during the period in question some at least of the sacred 
moneys were kept, not in a temple at all, but in ‘the enclosure to the south 
of the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis,’ This enclosure may very well 
have been a temporary building erected after the Persian war to house the 
treasures till the new temple was ready. But as the evidence of thisdepends 
on the conjectural restoration of an inscription, I refrain from laying weight 
on it. 


_ GL) The opisthodomos argument. The argument on which Dr. Dirpfeld 
chiefly relies to prove the restoration of the Pre-Persian temple is the mention 
of the opisthodomes in inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c, 








#4 An inscription (C./.4. iv. p. 137 agy.), 
found on the Acropolis and dating from before 
the Persian war, mentions the Pre-Persian 
temple under the appropriate title of the Heka- 
tompedon, and contains a provision that the 
chambers (olmjaara) in the temple shall be 
opened by the treasurers (of raplai). These 
chambers are almost certainly the three western 
chambers of the Pre-Persian temple; and the 
provision that they shall be opened by the trea- 
surers makes it at least highly probable that 
they contained treasures. A passage in this in- 
scription was formerly interpreted by Dr, Dorp- 
feld to mean *treasure-chamber'; but the passage 
ia mtthilated and meowt almost certainly, as Pro- 
fessors A. Kirchhoff and W. Dittenberger have 
seen, be restored in a way which absolutely ex- 
elades all reference to o treasure-chamber. This 
would now, I believe, be admitted by Dr, Dorp- 
feld himself. See Hirchhoff's restoration of tho 
passage in C.24. iv. p. 180, and Dittenberger’s 
in Mermes, xxvi. (1801) p. 47247. For the in- 
scription itself, see oleo AeArior dpyainAoyndr 
(1800) p. 92 apy; H. G. Lolling in "Aéyra, ii. 
(1890) p. 627 sqq.; W. Dirpfeld in Mitheilun. 
gen, xv. (1900) p. 420 apy. That there were 
* treasurers of the sanctuary’ before the Persian 





war ia attested by Herodotus (viii. 51), Tho 
treasurers are also mentioned on an inscription 
not later than the middle of the sixth century 
B.C,, Which seems to contain a dedication by 
them of certain bronze objects to Athona (0. /.4. 
iv. No. 373 (235) p. 199; Aevtloy dpwwAoyude, 
1885, p. 55; "Aéyrd, il. p. 646), The analogy 
of the Parthenon is also in favour of the view 
that ite predecessor the Pre-Persian temple had 
been need a5 « treasury. 

# CLA. i, No. 1, supplemented in ¢. iA. 
iv. p. Say. The passage in question is this: 
[rot Se lepot dpyupll[ov rh iy. J. er... ee. é 
[wjer[or repetejoda: [dy wep jokw[s 79 rdrodler 
rot THs Adqraials dpyalov ve] duwéaAa, The 
inscription is considered by Prof, Kirchhotf to 
be clearly far older than Ol. §1 (456 nc.). Dr. 
Dorpfeld conjecturally supplied one of the 
lacunas thus [1 drir@ jer roo ris "Adnvalals dpyal- 
ov rela du wéAe, and addweed the inscription 
as evidence that ‘the old temple’ was nsed ns a 
treasury at the time when the inscription was 
out (Mittheilungen, xii, p. 39), But however 
we may supply the lacuna in question, the 
mention of the wepifodkor seems to prove deci- 
sively that the money was sof kept in the 
temple, 
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According to him, the opisthedomes was the three western chambers of thie 
restored Pre-Persian temple, which had been in use as a treasury from soun 
after 450 B.c,, and which in particular from 454 B.c. onward had accommo- 
dated the tribute of the allies. Now if this was so, is it not remarkable 
that the first mention of the opisthodomos should occur on two decrees 
of 435 nc. just at the time when the Parthenon is known to have 
been practically completed? One of these decrees. provides, amongst 
other things, that ‘treasurers of the other gods’ shall be elected by 
lot; that they shall store the moneys of the gods in the opisthe- 
domes on the Acropolis; and that, in conjunction with the treasurers 
of Athena, they shall open and shut the doors of the opisthedomes and put 
the seals on them. The other decree ordains that the moneys of Athena 
shall be kept on the right side, and the moneys of the other gods on the 
left side, of the opisthodomes. It seems clear that these decrees of 435 B.C. 
lay down regulations for the storing of treasures in the opisthodemes as if 
that place were now for the first time to be used as a treasury. This is 
perfectly intelligible if the opisthodomos was part of the Parthenon which 
was, as we have seen, receiving its last touches about this very time. But 
it is hardly intelligible on Dr. Doérpfeld’s hypothesis that the opisthedomes 
was the three western chambers of the restored Pre-Persian temple which, 
according to him, had been already used as a treasury for forty years or 
more at the time when these decrees were passed. Surely it is no mere 
coincidence that the official lists of the treasures stored in three out of the 
four compartments of the Parthenon begin in the very year after these 
decrees regulating the use of the opisthedomes as a treasury were passed, 
namely in 454/35 B.c.* 

Further, if Dr. Dérpfeld is right in his view of the opisthodomos, there 
is a remarkable and even mysterious omission in the treasury documents 
which have come down to us. These documents, preserved in inscriptions, 
begin with the above-mentioned decrees of 435 B.c. and are éxtant in an almost 
unbroken series for the rest of the fifth century, and, less completely, for the 
fourth century Bc. Now in this long series of documents, beginning very signi- 
ficantly in the very years when the Parthenon is known to have been receiving 
its last touches, mention is made of four compartments, and only four com- 
partments, of a temple, which were used as treasure-chambers. Of these four 
compartments three are rightly identified by Dr. Dorpfeld with three out of the 
four compartments of the Parthenon, namely the eastern portico, the eastern 
chamber or cella, and the western chamber. But the fourth compartment 





SC.L4.i No. 32; W. Dittenborger, Sylloge 
Juser. Grae. No. 14; E. L. Hicks, Greek His. 
torical Inscriptions, No. 37. The date here as- 
signed to the decrees has been questioned, But 
we may safely acqgiesce in the unanimous and 
decided opinion of three such experts aa Prof, 
A. Kirchhoff, Prof. W. Dittenberger, and Mr, 
E. L, Hicks, The question is discussed at 


length by Prof, A. Kirchhoff in the Philoloy. 
und Astor, dihondiangen of the Berlin Academy 
for 1876, Dr, Dorpfeld apparently accepts this 
date; ot least he puts the decrees later than the 
completion of the Parthenon (Afittheilungen, 
xii. p. 38). 

#7 7,4. i. Nos. 117, 141, 161, 
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mentioned on the treasury documents (namely the opisthodomes) is identified 
by Dr. Dorpfeld, not with the fourth compartment of the Parthenon (namely 
the western portico), but with the western chambers of the Pre-Persian 
temple. Jt follows that, if he is right, the fourth compartment of the 
Parthenon (namely the western portico) is not mentioned on the treasury 
documents and was not used for the storing of treasure. If this is so, 
it is very remarkable, since the western portico, being at the back of the 
temple and therefore less accessible to the public, was much better adapted 
for a treasury than the eastern portico, which nevertheless, as we learn from 
the inseriptions, was regularly used as such. Surely the natural and almost 
inevitable inference from the inscriptions is that the fourth compartment 
mentioned on them (the opisthodomes) was the fourth compartment of the 
Parthenon (namely the western portico), since the other three compartments 
of the Parthenon are known to have been used as treasure-chambers for the 
first time in the very year after the regulations for the use of the opisthe- 
domes as a treasure-chamber were first promulgated. Thus even if we had 
no evidence before us but that of the inscriptions, we should almost be 
driven, it seems to me, to conclude that the opisthodomos was the western 
portico of the Parthenon. This was Dr. Dérpfeld's own view before the 
discovery of the Pre-Persian temple. Indeed he argued strenuously for it, 
pointing out that the western portico was well fitted to serve as a treasure- 
chamber ‘since we know that it, as well as the eastern portico, was most 
carefully closed with strong railings and a door up to the architrave,’ and 
concluding that ‘in official language the opisthodomos was always the western 
portico of the Parthenon.’ = 
But there is another and independent consideration which points at 
least as clearly to the conclusion that the opisthodomes was the western portico 
of the Parthenon, and not, as Dr. Dorpfeld supposes, the western chambers 
of the Pre-Persian temple. It is this: opistiedemos was the regular 
name for the western portico, not for the western chamber (or chambers), 
of a Greek temple. Dr. Dorpfeld himself formerly admitted this 
and used it, with justice, as an argument to show that the western portico 
of the Parthenon was the opisthodomos. ‘In all temples,’ he said, 
‘the name opisthodomes designates the western portico. Why should the 
Parthenon alone be an exception?’® That this is the proper meaning 
of the word opisthodomos, as applied to a temple, can easily be shown, 
iathodomeas (literally ‘back-building *) 18 defined by ancient 
lexicographers as ‘the back of any building.’ That it was applied to 
the back of a house is proved by a passage in Appian®! Varro® and 











 Mittheiluagen, vi. (1881) p. 300—302. “ Betlum Civile, i. 20, Appian here men- 
= Jb. p. B00 ay. tions a report that Scipio, who was found dead 


"oh deurdey worrds oixiparor, Photius, in his honse, had been strangled by men intro- 
Lexicon, a.0, drtiiopos ; Atymol, Magaum,p. duced into the house by night through the 
627, av. drurO@ddouos. Cf, Hesychins, ar. dric- opiathodomes, 

@oiéous; Schol. on Aristophanes, Plutus, @ De lingua Latina, v. 160, ed. Miiller, 
1193. ‘Domus Graccum, ef ideo in acdibus sacris anic 
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Pollux™ tell us that, in its application to a temple, the name opisthedomos 
designated the back, as opposed to prodomos the front. Now since prodoziios, 
equivalent to pronaos,' was the eastern portico of a temple, it follows that 
its counterpart episthodemes was the western portico, This is confirmed by 
a passage in Diodorus Siculus,’* who, describing bow Syracuse was tured 
into a vast workshop of arms im the days when Dionysius was preparing 
to make war on the Carthaginians, mentions that even the pronaoi and 
opisthodomot (i.e. the eastern and western porticos) of the temples were 
crowded with men hammering away as if for dear life. Finally, this 
interpretation of episthodomes is put beyond doubt by the fact that episthe- 
domos is the name applied to the western porticos of the temples of Zeua™ 
and Hera® at Olympia, Here there is no room for ambiguity; for the 
temples exist, though in ruins, to this day, and though both of them 
have a western portico, neither of them has a western chamber. The 
interpretation ‘western chamber’ is therefore excluded, 

Since, then, opisthodomos was the regular name for the western portico 
of a temple, there can be no reason for refusing it to the western portico of 
the Parthenon, Yet Dr. Dérpfeld takes the name from the western portico 
of the Parthenon, to which it was properly applicable, and transfers it to 
the three western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple, to which it 1s at 
best doubtful whether it was really appropriate, For it is to be remembered 
that, though western porticos were exceedingly common in Greek temples, 
as the remains of them sufficiently attest, western chambers were exceedingly 
rare; and that whereas the name for the western portico is certain, the name 
for a western chamber is far from being so. Among extant Greek temples 
I know of three only which have a chamber opening from the west. They 
are the Parthenon, the Pre-Persian temple, and the old temple at Corinth. 
There may be more; Dr. Dorpfeld, out of his abundant knowledge, would 
doubtless be able to say. Now, in the case of the Parthenon, Dr. Dorpfeld 
has made it highly probable that the western chamber was called the 
parthenon in the restricted sense of the word. In the case of the old 
temple at Corinth he has made it equally probable that the western 
chamber was not a back-room or treasure-chamber, but a separate shrine 
or cella2* which could not therefore have been called opisthodomes. The 





ecllam, whi seder dei sunt, Gracei dicunt wpdBe- 
wor, quod post drurédSonar," 

Pollux (i. 1. 6) under the heading 4 réres 
dy & @eparetorra: (scil. of Geol) says: Th Bi xpd 
aired, wpéSouet. wel Th xordwur, Gricbdfouor, 
Cp. Antholog, Palat, xii, 223, 3 ag, : 
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M See K. Botticher, Die Teltonit der Welle- 
nen,? $51, p. 472 e77. Philostratus calls the 
eastern portico of the Parthenon prodomos 

(Agheqel + Beir foro dy tpoddugy rot Tapiere- 
ros, Fit, Apolfon, ii, 10), though its official name 


was; 

© yir. 41. 

* Pausanias, v.10, 9: ied. v.18. 1; dd. ¥, 15. 
3; Lucian, Herodotus, 1; id, Fugitivi, 7; id. 
Te morte Feregrint, 32. Some of the reliefs re- 
presenting the labours of Hercules which have 
been found at Olympia and are known to have 
been fixed over the western portico of the temple 
of Zens, are described by Pausanias (v, 10. 0) 
aa being ‘over the door of the opinfAcdomos.' 

7 Pansanias, y. 16. 1. 
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Pre-Persian temple alone remains, and Dr. Dérpfeld assumes that the desig- 
nation of its three western chambers was opisthadomes, But I cannot see 
that he has any positive grounds for this assumption, It may indeed be 
admitted that the name episthodomes, the regular appellation of the western 
portico of a temple, would easily be extended to a western chamber opening 
off it, in the rare cases where such a chamber existed. This in fact seems 
to have happened in the case of the Parthenon. For Plutarch mentions 
that, when Demetrius Poliorcetes came to Athens, the obsequious Athenians 
lodged him ‘in the episthodomes of the Parthenon.’™ Here the opisthodomos 
is most probably the western chamber of the temple, since the 
Athenians would hardly have lodged their formidable visitor in the open 
western portico, In the case of the Parthenon this extension of the name 
opisthodomes to the western chamber is easily explained by the fact that 
in Plutarch’s time, and long before it, the true name of the western 
chamber (namely the parthenon in the narrow sense) had been transferred 
from it to the whole temple. The western chamber, thus deprived of its 
proper name, would naturally come to share with the western portico the 
name of opisthodomes (‘ back-building"). But in the case of the Pre-Persian 
temple we have no evidence that its three western chambers were ever 
ealled opisthedomes” On the contrary we have positive evidence that 
shortly before the destruction of the temple by the Persians its western 
chambers were not so called. For in the official inscription which, by 
general consent, refers to the Pre-Persian temple as the Hekatompedon, 
and which dates from shortly before the Persian war, the western chambers 
of the temple are called, not opisthodomos, but simply ‘the chambers in 
the Hekatompedon,. This inscription, discovered since Dr. Dérpfeld first 
propounded his theory, removes the last excuse for identifying the opistho- 
domos of Attic inscriptions with the western chambers of the Pre-Persian 
temple. With its removal, Dr. Dérpfeld’s argument for the restoration of 
the temple, based on the mention of the spisthedomea in inscriptions, falls 
to the ground. The argument, in fact, rests on a simple misnomer,” 
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* Plotarch. Demetrine, 23, ep. 26, and Com- 


domes argument I have assumed that Dr. Durp. 
par. Demetr, ef Anton, 4. Dr. Dirp- 


feld, in bestowing the name opisthodomas on 


* Tam unable to admit Dr. Dirpfeld's argu- 
ment that the expressions dy rg ¢wl Befek rob 
drirbetdueu and de rg dx’ dpurrepa acil, row 
omirtotepor (Cid. i, No. $2) refer to the two 
small inner chambers in the western half of the 
Pre-Persian temple. For the natural interpre- 
tation of these words is ‘in the right-hand side 
of the opisttodomes" and ‘in the left-hand side 
of the episthadomos.' This was formerly Dr, 
Ddrpfeld's own interpretation of the 
(Mitheiiuagen, vi. p. 200), and I feel sure that 
it will commend itself to all unprejudiced 

4 @./.A. iv. p. 137 agg. See above p. 162, 
note 24. 

" In the foregoing discussion of the opistho. 


the western chambers of the Pro-Persian 
temple, refuses it to the western portico of 
the Parthenon, But supposes he admits that 
the western portico of the Parthenon was 
also called opisthodomes, It will follow, on 
his theory, that there were two, or rather 
three, opisthedomoi on the Acropolis simultan. 
eonaly, namely the western portico of the Par- 
thenon, the western portico of the Pre-Porsian 
temple, and the western chambers of the latter 
temple. Yet all our authorities, literary and 
epigraphical, speak as if there wore only one 

Z on the Acropolis, Thus whether 
Dr. Dérpfeld admits or whether he denies (and 
he must do one or the other) that the western 
porties of the Parthenon wns called opisthidto- 
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(iii.) The ‘old temple’ argument. Dr. Dorpfeld argues, on the strength 
of Homer's testimony, that the Pre-Persian temple was the oldest temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis, existing side by side with, though separate from, 
a small temple of Erechtheus. And he maintains that ‘the ancient temple 
of Athena’ which was burnt in 406 B.c, and the ‘old temple’ mentioned 
on inscriptions of the fourth century B.c. must have been the restored 
Pre-Persian temple, which, by comparison with the Parthenon completed 
about 438 8c, would naturally be called ‘ the old temple.’ 

Let us take Homer's testimony first, In opposition to Dr. Dorpfeld 
it has been rightly maintained by Mr. Eugen Petersen that Homer's 
evidence points clearly, not to two separate temples of Athena and 
Erechtheus, but to a single joint temple in which they were worshipped 
together. In the first of the two passages of Homer cited by Dr. Dérpfeld “ 
it is said that Athena, after appearing to Ulysses in the island of Scheria, 
departed to Athens, where she ‘went into the strong house of Erechtheus.’ 
The poet seems to represent ‘the house of Erechtheus’ as the home of 
Athena, whither she returned after her expedition to Scheria. In the 
second passage “ it is said that Athena settled Erechtheus in her own rich 
temple in Athens, where bulls and lambs were periodically sacrificed to him. 
About this latter passage there is no ambiguity. It is a plaim statement 
that Erechtheus was worshipped in the temple of Athena.” The first 
passage, though not so unambiguous, seems to imply that Athena was 
worshipped in the house or temple of Erechtheus. The two passages are 
obviously reconcilable on the hypothesis that in the Homeric age Athena 
and Erechtheus were worshipped on the Acropolis at Athens in a single 
joint temple, which might be called either the temple of Erechtheus or the 
temple of Athena, according as the speaker regarded Erechtheus or Athena 
as the original inmate of the shrine. Such a temple was the Erechtheum. 
In it Erechtheus was worshipped in one chamber and Athena in another ; 
and the building was accordingly sometimes called the Erechtheum and 
sometimes (as we shall see) the temple of Athena Polias, Thus the 
Erechtheum answers exactly to Homer's account of the shrines on the 
Acropolis; and we may accordingly assume that when the Homeric poems 
were composed the old Erechtheum was the only temple on the Acropolis. 
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mos, his theory of the co-existence of the Pre- sacred precinct (lepée) of Athena, though not 


Persian temple and the Parthenon seems equally 
to involve him in inextricable difficulties. 

@ Mittheiiungen, xii. p. 62. 

4 Odd, vil. 78-81. 

a Ji. ii. 640-551. 

4 ‘This statement is clearly fatal to Dr. Dérp- 
feld’s opinion that the new Erechtheam, built 
towards the close of the fifth century n.0., was 
the first joint temple of Athena and Erechtheus 
on the Acropolis, Dr, Dorpfeld attempts to 
evade this difficulty by supposing Homer to 
mean that Erechtheus was worshipped within the 


within her temple; he thinks that there were 
two temples, one of Athena and another of 
Erechthens, standing within an enclosure sacred 
to Athona (MitfAciiungen, xii. pp. 199, 207), 
But this view is quite irreconcilable with the 
language of Homer, who says plainly that 
Athena settled Erechthens in her own temple 
(ends); for rqés (reas, rads) olwoys means cither 
a temple or a part of a temple (namely tho cella), 
never a sacred precinct of sanctuary (réperos, 
iepdr), 
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This inference that the original Erechtheum was the oldest temple on 
the Acropolis is confirmed by other considerations. In the first place the 
Erechtheum was associated with the most ancient legends of Athens. 
When the Athenians wished to relate the very beginning of their history 
they told the legend of the contest between Athena and Poseidon for the 
possession of the country. This contest was believed to have taken place 
on the site of the Erechtheum; for within its precincts were the gnarled 
olive-tree, the salt well, and the mark of the trident on the rock which 
Athena and Poseidon had respectively produced as evidence of their title to 
the land;"” and here, when the contest was over, the two rivals were 
worshipped peacefully together.” Further, the ancient wooden image of 
Athena, the oldest of all her images in Athens, was preserved in the eastern 
chamber of the Erechtheum;* and it is natural to suppose that the oldest 
image was kept in the oldest temple. The golden lamp, too, which burned 
day and night, year in year out, in the chamber with the ancient image,*? 
suggests that this was the holiest of all the shrines of Athens: and if the 
holiest it must almost certainly have been the oldest. Lastly, the peculiar 
ground-plan of the Erechtheum, which 1s unique among Greek temples, 
speaks strongly in favour of its remote antiquity, The existing temple, 
indeed, dates only from the end of the fifth century B.c.; but its singular 
arrangement (notably the differance of level between its eastern and western 
chambers) seems to be explicable only on the hypothesis that it occupies the 
site and closely reproduces the plan of the original temple burnt by the 
Persians, motives of religious conservatism having operated to prevent any 
important modification of site or plan. Thus we may conclude that the 
original Erechtheum, a joint temple of Erechtheus and Athena, was the 
oldest temple on the Acropolis and that the Pre-Persian temple must have 
been built later, perhaps in the seventh or sixth century B.c. 

Hence, when in official Attic scriptions of the first half of the fifth 
century 8.C, we find mention of ‘the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis *! 
or of ‘ the old temple, it is natural to suppose that the reference is to the 
old Erechtheum. Two such inscriptions have come down to us: and as one 
of them, which mentions ‘the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis,’ ig 
certainly older than 456 B.c., and the present Parthenon was not begun 
until 447 B.c.,” it follows that there was on the Acropolis a temple officially 





























* Horodotus, viii. 55; Pansanins, i, 26. 5: 
fd. i, 27. 2+ Apellodorus, ili. 14, 1. 

® Erechthens was identified with Poseidon. 
See the evidence in Jahn-Michnelis, Pawarnine 
deseriptio arcis Athenarum, p. 23. 

" ¢.LA. i. No, 322; Pansanias, 1. 26, 4; ep, 
Apollodorus, iii, 14. 6. 

™ Pausanias, i. 26. 6 a7. The lamp itself was 
comparatively modern, but the custom probably 
went back to the earliest days of Athens, 

"0.04. L No. 1, supplemented in CA. 
iv. p. day, See above p, 162, note 26, 


CLA: 4 No, Og, line & ey}, [ypc larva 
dy atilAn Boppal@er ro red roo dpxlalow), The 
inscription, according to Prof. Kirchhoff, con- 
tains decree ‘quod quanupuem retustum ridefur 
nom nimis antique tomen tempore lapidt ineiswm 
eat." From this I infor that in Prof. Kirchhoff's 
opinion the decree, if not the inscription, dates 
from not lator than the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury Be, This is enough for the argument in 
the text; the date when the inscription was cut 
does not concern na, 

"! See above p. 166, note , 
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called ‘the old temple of Athena’ some years at least before the present 
Parthenon was begun. This ‘old temple of Athena’ cannot have been the 
Pre-Persian temple, for the official title of the latter was the Hekatompedon.™ 
It must, therefore, have been the Erechtheum, since we have no evidence 
that at this period there were more than two temples on the Acropolis. 
But if the Erechtheum was called ‘the old temple of Athena’ before the 
Parthenon was begun, it must have been go called by compmison with the 
Pre-Persian temple or Hekatompedon; from which it follows that, as we 


have already deduced from Homer's evidence, the Erechtheum was the . 


older temple of the two. 

The two inscriptions just discussed do not imply that the ‘old temple 
of Athena’ or ‘the old temple’ which they mention was entire and in use. 
One of them™ directs that certain sacred money shall be kept ‘in the 
enclosure to the south (7) of the old temple of Athena.’ The other™ directs 
that an inscription shall be set up‘ to the north (?) of the old temple.’ If 
these inscriptions date from after the Persian war, only the blackened walls 
of the ‘old temple’ or Erechtheum would probably be standing at the 
time; and the inscriptions do not imply more than this. Nor does the 
designation of the Erechtheum as ‘the old temple of Athena’ on inserip- 
tions soon after the Persian war imply that the Pre-Persian temple or 
Hekatompedon, by comparison with which the Erechtheum was called ‘ old, 
was still standing. If the official title of the Erechtheum had been ‘the 
old temple of Athena’ before the war, it would continue to be so afterwards, 
even when the Pre-Persian temple or Hekatompedon had been razed to the 

und. 
a These two inscriptions, then, raise a presumption that in the first half 
of the fifth century B.c,, even before the Persian war, the Erechtheum was 
officially known as ‘ the ‘old temple of Athena.’ ‘But the mutilated state of 
the inscriptions and the uncertainty as to their precise date prevent this 
presumption from amounting to a proof. 

After its destruction in 480 Bc, the Erechtheum was not, so far as we 
know, rebuilt till towards the close of the fifth century Bc. From a 
well-known inscription ” we learn that in 409/8 B.c. the new Erechtheum, 
then approaching completion, was still without a roof. It can hardly, 
therefore, have been finished before the following year. Relying on the 
evidence of some inscriptions which came to light a few years ago, Prof. A. 
Michaelis concludes that the temple was completed in the summer of 
408 pc" Only two years later, in 406 B.c., ‘the ancient temple of Athena 
at Athens was burnt,’ to quote the words of Xenophon.*® Dr. Dorpfeld 
thinks that this ‘ancient temple of Athena’ cannot have been the 

4 See above p. 162, note 24. “4 Mittheilungen, xiv. (1899) p. d492yq7. Forthe 


2 ft i. No. 1, supplemented in CfA. inscriptions see C.L.4. iv. p. 145 s97.; Aevtlor 
, 1888, p. 87 sgg.; Mittheilungen, 
6 Para: L No. #4. xiii, (1888) Pp “229 ny. 
@ CJA. i. No, 322; Ancient (reek fuscrip- ® Heilenica, i, 6. 1, 
Hone in the British Museum, Part 1. No. AAXY, 
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Erechtheum, since that temple was only about two years old at the time. 
Certainly the actual temple was new, but as it replaced a very ancient one, 
the oldest of all Athena’s temples, there would be nothing surprising or 
unusual if the new temple, standing on the site and carrying on the 
associations and traditions of its venerable predecessor, should very soon be 
known as the ‘ancient’ or ‘old temple of Athena,’ to distinguish it from the 
Parthenon, a new temple on a new site. Probably almost every old city 
could furnish one or more examples of asimilaranomaly. Mr. H.N.Fowler™ 
has cited the case of a new church in Boston which is called the ‘ New Old 
South “orsimply the ‘Old South, because it succeeded to a church called the 
‘Old South, and that thongh the new church stands in quite a different 
part of the town. The church, in fact, is neither old nor south, yet 1t 1s 
called both because its predecessor was so. 

But Dr. Dérpfeld has other arguments to prove that ‘the ancient temple 
of Athena” which was burnt in 406 Bc. cannot have been, as scholars used 
to suppose, the Erechtheum. One of his arguments is that on the official 
inscription of 409/8 n.¢., which contains the report of the commissioners on 
the progress of the new Erechtheum, the temple is called, not ‘the old 
temple of Athena, but ‘the temple in which is the old image';™ and he 
appears to hold that‘ the temple in which is the old image’ was always the 
official designation of the Erechthenm. If this was indeed the official title 
of the Erechtheum, it is very remarkable that it should never occur again in 
a single inscription or in a single passage of an ancient writer. Is it credible 
that the regular official title of the Erechtheum should occur only once in 
the long series of official documents relating to the Acropolis which has come 
down to us? On the other hand, the isolated occurrence on a single inserip- 
tion of the phrase ‘the temple in which is the old image’ as an appellation 
of the Erechtheum can be explained very simply if we regard the phrase, 
not as the regular title of the temple, but as a temporary one adopted while 
the new edifice was building. The inscription in which the phrase occurs 
contains a report by certain public commissioners on the unfinished state of 


the new temple. In such a document the commissioners could hardly - 


designate as ‘old’ a building which was im process of construction and on 
the unfinished state of which they were actually reporting. The anomaly 
of describing the building as ‘old’ in such circumstances would have been 
too glaring. Accordingly the commissioners chose a title which better 
accorded with the facts and called it ‘the temple in which is the old image.’ 
But this cumbrous title was probably a temporary one and would be dropped 
as soon as the temple was finished. Certainly the title does not occur on a 
single inscription after the completion of the temple. On its completion the 
new Erechtheum would naturally assume in official as well as popular 
language the name of ‘the old temple of Athena’ in virtue of succeeding to 
the site, the functions, and the traditions of the most ancient temple of 


Athena on the Acropolis. 
| © American Journal of Archacology, vill. "| cet web tol de wike, de ff rh dpyaie 
(1893) p. 13 note. Gyodue, O10, 4, i. No, 322, | | 
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Further, Dr, Dérpfeld argues that ‘ tle ancient temple of Athena’ burnt 
in 406 8.c. cannot have been the Erechtheum but must have been the Pre- 
Persian temple, because the fire of 406 b.c, was identical with one mentioned 
by Demosthenes as having taken place in the opisthodomos,™ which Dr, 
Dorpfeld identifies with the western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple. 
If Dr. Dérpfeld could indeed prove that the fire in ‘the ancient temple of 
Athena’ in 406 8.c, was identical with the fire in the opistiodemoes, he would 
at least have made it certain that ‘the ancient temple of Athena’ was not 
the Erechtheum, since the Erechtheum had no opisthedomos. But we know 
that the fires were not identical. For in the passage in which he mentions 
the fire in the opistiodomes Demosthenes is giving a list of men of high 
position who had been imprisoned for offences against the state since the 
archonship of Euelides (403/2 B.c.), and among them he mentions the two 
boards of treasurers (the treasurers of Athena and the treasurers of the 
other gods) who had been imprisoned on account of the fire in the opistio- 
domes, It follows that the fire in the opisthedomes was later than 403/2 B.C, 
and cannot have been identical with the fire in ‘the ancient temple of 
Athena’ in 406 nc. 

The view that the conflagration of 406 nc. took place in the Erech- 
theum is confirmed by an inscription of 3953/4 nc. which relates to the 
restoration of a burnt temple’ The inscription is mutilated, but an 
expression which occurs in it makes it tolerably certain that the burnt temple 
referred to in the inscription is the Erechtheum. That eleven years should 
have elapsed between the burning of the temple and its restoration is not 
surprising when we reflect that in the interval Athens had been besieged 
and captured by a foreign foe, had languished under the tyranny of the 
Thirty, and had experienced the horrors of civil war. How soon after 5395/4 
nc. the restoration of the temple was completed we do not know. It must 
have been finished before 376/5 u.c., for a treasure-list of that year™ makes 
mention of a piece of gold plate which was kept in ‘the old temple.’ The 
temple is mentioned again under the same title in treasure-lists and other 
inscriptions of the fourth century nc. At a much later date an inscription™ 


*? Demosthenes, xxiv. 136, p. 743. 

© Dr. Dorpfeld attempts to meet this objec- 
tion by drawing a distinction between the first 
and the second part of Demosthenes’ list of 
state offenders (MitthetIuayen, xii. p. 44). Hut 
1 cannot see that the distinction exists. If the 
uoion of the two boards of treasurers (the trea- 
aurers of Athena and the treasurers of the other 
gods) took place in 404 c., ma some suppose 
(Lolling, in "A@pra, il. p. 649; op. G. Gilbert, 
Handiuch der gricch, Staoteatterthiimer?, i, p, 
270), this would be another proof that the fire 
in the opisthodomes could not have happened in 
that year, since the words of Demosthenes show 
that at the time of the fire the two boards of 
treasurers existed aeparately. Ent tho earliest 





mention of the united board] of treasurers is on 
an inscription of 4093/2 no, ('E@quepis dpyaoAc- 
uch, 1885, p. 129). By 885/4 ec. the sepa- 
rate boards again existed (CJ. a. ii, No. 667). 

“CsA. ti. No, 820, The expression re- 
ferred to in the text is mara +h Hardpdéceior, ‘on 
the side of the Pandrosium." The Pandrosium 
adjoined the Erechthoum on the west (Pansa- 
miss, i. 27. 2). A similar expression (wphr roa 
Naréperelov) ocoura repeatedly on inscriptions 
which admittedly refer to the building of the 
Erechtheum (C./..4.i. No, 822; CLA. iv. p. 
151). 

= ¢.1.A. ii, No, 872. 

“ OLA. ii, Nos, 74, 163, 733, 758, 

@ CFA. ii. No, 464, 
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records the setting up of a statue beside ‘the old temple of Athena Polias. 
That the ‘ old temple of Athena Polias" was identical with the ‘old temple’ 
of the earlier inscriptions is highly probable ; and that it was the Erechtheum 
may be taken as certain, since Strabo mentions the Erechtheum under the 
title of ‘ the old temple of the Polias’ 

Thus on the hypothesis that the ‘ old temple’ of the inscriptions and of 
classical writers was the Erechtheum, all is clear and consistent. Not so on 
Dr. Dorpfeld's hypothesis that the ‘old temple’ was the restored Pre-Persian 
temple. If the ‘old temple’ of the inscriptions was the restored Pre-Persian 
temple which had been used as a treasury since shortly after 480 B.c. and had 
been known as ‘the old temple’ ever since the Parthenon was built or even 
planned,” how is it that the first mention of ‘the old temple as a receptacle 
for treasures occurs on an inscription of 376 b.c., about a century after the 
supposed restoration of the temple? This long silence of the inscriptions is 
difficult to explain on Dr. Dirpfeld’a hypothesis. But it is natural and 
indeed necessary on the hypothesis that ‘the old temple’ was the Erech- 
theum; since the Erechthcum, after its destruction in 450 B.C. was not 
rebuilt till about 408 B.c., was destroyed by fire shortly afterwards,” and 
was still rebuilding in 395/4 nc. Thus in regard to the two expressions 
‘old temple’ and opisthodomes, on which Dr. Dirpfeld lays so much stress as 
designations of the restored Pre-Persian temple and of a part of it 
respectively, it ia most significant that (he expression opisthodomos dora not 
occur On treasure-lists till after the completion of the Parthenon, and that the 
repression ‘old temple’ does not occur on them till after the completion of the 
Erechtheum. This is not only intelligible but necessary if opisthodomos 
designated a part of the Parthenon, and ‘old temple’ designated the 


Erechtheum, But it is hardly intelligible and certainly not necessary if 


opisthodomos and ‘old temple" designated respectively a part and the whole 
of the ‘Pre-Persian temple which had been restored and used as a treasury 
from soon after 480 &.c. | 

But this is not the only difficulty in the way of Dr. Dorpfeld’s identifi- 
cation of the ‘old temple’ with the restored Pre-Persian temple. On his 
hypothesis the episthodomes or western half of the Pre-Persian temple was 
burnt in 406 B.0, and its restoration after the fire is referred to in an 
inscription"! which Prof, U, Kohler dates in 395/4 bc. But we know from 
another inscription ™ that the opisthodomos was in use as a treasury in 3958/7 
Bc. Hence Dr. Dorpfeld is obliged to alter conjecturally the date of the 








* Strabo, ix. p. 206, See below p: 173, 

@ Der. Dorpfeld holds that ‘the old temple 
of Athena" mentioned in an inscription dating 
from before 456 nc, (LA. i. No, 1; 
CA. iv. p. 3 ag.) ia the Pre-Persian temple. 
He must therolore suppose that the name ‘the 
old temple’ was given to the restored Pre- 
Persian temple before the existing Parthenon 
was begun, presumably at the time when Cimon 
begun building the older Parthenon. We have 


seen that this inscription affords no evidence of 
the use of *the old temple’ as a treasury at the 
time when the inseriptivn was engraved (sce 
above p. 169). 


™ This is proved by €./.4. ii, No, 899, in 


dependently of the disputed evidence of Xeno- 


phon (Hellentea, i. 6. 1). 
Tl Of 4. li. No. 20, 
Tr CLA. iL No. 652, 
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former inscription from 35 B.c. to come time before 398 nc. The grounds 
for dating the inscription in $95 B.c. are, indeed, slight;™ but so far as 
they go they are against Dr. Dorpfeld's theory, and the editor of the inscription 
(Prof. U. Kohler) appears to have no doubt as to its date. Moreover Dr. 
Dérpfeld is obliged to do further violence to the same inscription by inter- 
preting the expression xara ro apdpéceror in it as a direction given from 
the standpoint of the Pre-Persian temple instead of, as it is much more 
naturally taken, from the standpoint of the Erechtheum,™ 

Again, we have seen that the fire mm ‘the ancient temple of Athena‘ 
and the fire in the opisthodomes were distinct conflagrations. Hence if ‘ the 
ancient temple of Athena’ was the Pre-Persian temple and the opisthodomos 
was its western chambers, it will follow that the Pre-Persian temple was 
twice burnt and twice restored between 406 B.c. and 353 n.c.’* If to these 
conflagrations and restorations we add the burning of the temple by the 
Persians in 450 8.¢. and its supposed restoration shortly afterwards, it results 
that this unfortunate temple was thrice burnt and thrice restored within 
about a century. And yet not a stone of this triple restoration remains. 
Fate, which has left us much of the temple as it was before its destruction 
in 480 B.c., has carefully obliterated every trace of its three subsequent 
restorations, 

Lastly, Dr. Dorpfeld is confronted with the difficulty that Strabo calls 
the temple which contained the perpetual lamp ‘the ofd temple of the 
Polias,™ and that the perpetual lamp is known to have been in the 
Erechtheum ;™ from which the inference seems inevitable that in Strabo's 
opinion the Erechthewm was ‘the old temple’ of Athens. In his first 
paper on the history of the Pre-Persian temple Dr, Dérpfeld himself admitted 
that this inference was indubitable.”* Yet in his second paper he not only 
doubted but denied the inference, maintaining that Strabo rightly described 
the Pre-Persian temple as ‘the old temple of the Polias,” but wrongly 
supposed it to have contained the perpetual lamp."* It is a necessary corol- 
lary of Dr. Dirpfeld’s present interpretation of the passage that Strabo, who 
describes only two temples on the Acropolis (the Parthenon and ‘the old 
temple of the Polias’) omitted all mention of the unique and beautiful 
frechtheum, the shrine of the most venerable monuments of Athenian 
history, and that too though he mentions the perpetual lamp which is known 
to have been tn it. 

Such are some of the difficulties which beset Dr, Doérpfeld’s attempt te 
identify the ‘old temple’ of the inscriptions and of classical writers 
(Xenophon, Strabo) with the Pre-Persian temple. To me these difficulties 
appear far greater than these which attend the current view that the ‘old 





73 Only o single letter (1) of the archon's Eudemmusa (353/2 0.c.). 
name survives on the inscription. ™ Strabo, ix. p. 306, 
See above p. 171, note 64. 7 Pansaning, i. 26. 6 ap. 
3 The speech of Demosthenes (Ageinal Timo.  Mittheiluingen, xii p. 45, 
crates), in which the fire in the opiethociomons ts Me ih, p..198. 
mentioned, waa composed in the archonship of 
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temple’ was the Erechtheum. I therefore accept the current view and reject 
Dr. Dérpfeld’s ‘ old temple’ argument for the restoration and continuance of 
the Pre-Persian temple, 


(iv.) The Polias argument. Dr. Doérpfeld argues that the Pre-Persian 
temple must have been restored and must have subsisted down to the 
Roman period at least, since it is mentioned by the later writers of antiquity 
under the title of ‘the temple of Athena Polias’ or ‘the temple of the 
Polias.’ 

The current opinion of scholars has hitherto been that the expression 
‘the temple of Athena Polias’ or, more briefly, ‘the temple of the Polias’ 
always meant the Erechtheum, the name being given to it because its eastern 
chamber had been from the earliest times the shrine of the ancient wooden 
image to which alone belonged the title of Athena Polins. If, then, Dr, 
Dorpfeld’s Polias argument for the restoration of the Pre-Persian temple 15 to 
hold good, he must prove that the current view which restricts the name 
‘temple of Athena Polias’ to the Erechtheum is incorrect; he must prove 
that the Pre-Persian temple was also a temple of Athena Polias. This he 
attempts todo. He says: ‘In the fifth and fourth centuries the Parthenon 
was officially called either “the temple” or “the temple of Athena Polins.” 
Before the building of the Parthenon, its predecessor the old Athena temple 
(Pre-Persian temple) must have borne the same official titles, namely the 
short tithe “the temple,” the fuller title “the temple of Athena,” and the 
exact title “the temple of Athena Polias.”"™ Thus Dr. Dérpfeld'’s view that 
the Pre-Persian temple was a temple of Athena Polias appears to be a 
simple deduction from his view that the Parthenon was so. The question 
therefore reduces itself tothis: Whatis the evidence that the Parthenon was 
a temple of Athena Polias? 

Although Dr, Dirpfeld affirms, in the passage just quoted, that in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c. the full official title of the Parthenon was ‘the 
temple of Athena Polias,’ he is unable to quote a single inscription, official 
or otherwise, of these two centuries in which the expression ‘the temple 
of Athena Polias’ occurs at all, Considering the multitude of official 
documents of the fifth and fourth centuries relating to the Parthenon which 
have been preserved, the total absence in them of any mention of ‘ the temple 
of Athena Polias* raises a presumption, very difficult to rebut, that this 
cannot have been the official title of the Parthenon. In point of fact, in the 
whole range of Attic inscriptions from the earliest to the latest times, the 
expression ‘the temple of Athena Polias’ appears to occur only once, 








 MNittheilungen, xii. p. 194. Since Dr. and readily grant that if the Parthenon was 
Dorpfeld wrote this pasmge, the discovery ofan called the temple of Athena Polias, its pre: 
inscription (C./.4, iv. p. 197 agy., sec above p. decessor the Pre-Porsian temple was probably 
162, note 24) has proved that before ita de- called so too, although it happens not to be so 
striction the Pre-Persian temple was officially named on the only existing inscription which 
called, not ‘the temple of Athena Palias,’ bout indisputably refers to the temple. 
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namely on an inscription of the third century Bc. in which there is 
absolutely nothing to show to which of the temples on the Acropolis the 
expression refers.*° 

Nor does Dr. Dirpfeld, so far as I see, quote a single inscription to 
prove that the Athena of the Parthenon was called Athena Polias, 

If we put aside assumptions repeated by Dr. Dorpfeld again and again, 
such as that ‘if there was a worship in the Parthenon at all, it can only 
have been a worship of the Polias,®! ‘the goddess of the citadel, Athena 
Polias, must have been worshipped in the Parthenon,’ ‘when we read 
of the temple of Athena Polias we must assume that the Parthenon is 
meant,’ * his arguments to show that the Parthenon was a temple of Athena 
Polias appear to reduce themselves to three. 

(a) ‘That Athena Parthenos was the Polias is shown by a comparison 
of Aristophanes, Birds, 826 with Thesmoph. 1136."" Tam unable to admit 
this inference, In one of the two passages cited Athena Polias is 
mentioned ;® in the other Athena is addressed under a number of com- 
plimentary names, one of which is Parthenos. But the passages, 
occurring in separate comedies, are wholly disconnected, and a comparison 
of them proves nothing as to the identity of Athena Parthenos with Athena 
Polias. 

(i) From an expression ‘the old temple of Athena Polias,’ which is 
conjecturally restored on an inscription of about 100 B.c.,°7 Dr. Dérpfeld 
infers that there must have been a new temple of Athena Polias and that 
this new temple was the Parthenon.** The argument, even if we grant the 
correctness of the conjectural restoration on which it rests, does not seem to 
amount to much. We may allow that the expression ‘the old temple 
of Athena Polias’ probably implies a new temple of Athena, but it is not 


absolutely necessary that this new temple should have been a temple of 


= Ne 


Of. ii, No. 332. The inscription con- 
tains a provision that a treaty of alliance shall 
be ongrmved on a bronze plate and set up ‘on 
the Acropolis beside the temple of Athens 
Polias.” Dr, Dirpfeld ussumes that the refer- 
ence is to the Parthenon, but there is nothing 
in the inscription to justify the assumption. 
Tho expression ‘temple of Athena Poliun’ is 
conjecturally restored by Prof. U. Kihler in 
another inseription, apparently of the first cen- 
tury B.c., which directs that a decree in honour 
of the girls who prepared the wool for Athena's 
robe shall be engraved on a-tablet of stone and 
set up ¢y dxpordAn wepa the vobr tHe 'ASylros 
ModidBer....++--). See Mittheilungen, viii. 
(1882) p. 59. If the restoration could be proved 
to be currect, it wonld go to show that the 
temple referred to was not the Parthenon but 
the Erechtheum. Seo below p. 178 mpg. 

" Mitthcifungen, xii. p. 192, 

= 7h, p. 183, 


4 Mittheilungen, p. 103. 
4 7b, p. 102. 
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Aristophanes, Hinds, 826 apy. 
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) Id. Theemophor, 1136 aq. 
7 O.dA. ii, No. 464. The inscription con- 
tains a decree for the erection of a statue of 
Piolemy VIL. (117—81 n.c.)[waph ror red r]b 
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Athena Polias; it might have been a temple of Athena simply, or a temple 
of Athena under some other title, such os Parthenos. The opposition 
between an ‘old temple of Athena Polias’ and a ‘new temple of Athena’ 
ia not strict, but it is sufficiently intelligible for popular or even official 
language, 

(ce) Dr. Dorpfeld’s last argument to show that the Parthenon was a 
temple of Athena Polias is this: ‘The votive offerings which were preserved 
in the chambers of the great temple (the Parthenon) belonged for the most 
part to Athena Polias.”** What the evidence for this statement is, I have 
failed to discover. Scholars are aware that lists of hundreds of votive 
offerings belonging to Athena and stored in the Parthenon have been 
handed down to us in inscriptions. With the help of the Indices to the 
Corpus of Atitic Inscriptions, I have made a list of all the votive offerings 
which are expressly designated in these lists as the property of Athena 
Polias, whether preserved in the Parthenon or elsewhere. Here it is :-— 

One animal's head.™ 

Silver water-jugs (number not specified),”' some of them new.” 

One silver tablet." 

One silver wash-hand basin.” 

Two silver cups.™ 

Two offerings of Roxana, wife of Alexander the Great.” 

This is all. Of these offerings one only (the first) is known to have been 
in the Parthenon. The two sWver cups are proved by a comparison with 
another inscription’ to have been in the ‘old temple." The place where 
the rest were stored 1s not mentioned. Thus the number of votive offerings 
of Athena Polias which are known to have been kept in the Parthenon 
amounts to one. How in these circumstances Dr. Dérpfeld is able to affirm 
that most of the votive offerings in the Parthenon belonged to Athena 
Polias, I am at a loss to understand. 

The presence in the Parthenon of a single offering dedicated to Athena 
Polias, or even of a few such offerings (for I have no objection to add, 
though the concession is gratuitous, the wash-hand basin, the water-jugs, the 
tablet, and the two offerings of Roxana), cannot prove that the Parthenon 
was a temple of Athena Polias. For by an exactly similar argument it 
might be proved that the Parthenon was a temple of Zeus Polieus, or of 
Brauronian Artemis, or of Hercules, or of all three together, since votive 
offerings dedicated to these three divinities are known from inscriptions 
to have been kept in it.* 


 Wittheilungen, xii. p, 104. Aid3i is in both cases a conjectural supplement 


» Cf. ti No, 649, of the editor's, the inscription being mutilated), 
" C.L.4. ti, No. 678, " CLA. ii, No, 733. 

"fA. ii, No. 608, Zeus Policus, C.2.a4. i Nos. 149, 151, 
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Thus the evidence adduced by Dr. Dérpfeld to prove that the Parthenon 
was a temple of Athena Polias may be pronounced inadequate, As his 
view that the Pre-Persian temple was a temple of Athena Polias is merely a 
deduction from his supposed demonstration that the Parthenon was so, it 
necessarily shares the weakness of the premises from which it is drawn. 
Yet on the strength of this supposed demonstration Dr. Dorpfeld considers 
it probable that many later writers of antiquity who speak of, the temple of 
Athena Polias or of the Polias refer to the Pre-Persian temple. But as, on 
his view, the Parthenon was also a temple of Athena Polias, he admits that 

‘in writers from Demosthenes downward it cannot always be determined with 
certainty whether the Parthenon or the Pre-Persian temple is meant by the 
name “the temple of Athena Polias.""°® On Dr. Dorpfeld's theory there 1s 
another source of ambiguity which he appears to have overlooked. The 
eastern chamber of the Erechtheum was also called, os he himself admits, 
‘the temple of the Polias,’!™ because it contained the ancient wooden image 
of the goddess, Thus on Dr. Dérpfeld’s showing there were simultaneously 
on the Acropolis no less than three buildings to which the expression ‘temple 
of Athena Polias’ (or, ‘of the Polias’) was equally applicable. The 
ambiguity to which such a state of things would necessarily give rise muat 
have been very perplexing, Yet the writers to whom Dr. Dorpfeld refers 
speak of ‘the temple of the Polias’ without qualification, as if they and their 
readers knew of only one.™ 

In order to determine this question of the proper application of the title 
Athena Polias or the Polias, I have examined, I believe, all the passages in 
the Corpus of Attic Inscriptions in which the title occurs, as well as all the 
passages of classical writers bearing on the Athena Polias of Athens" which 
I aoe been able to find. If 1 have overlooked any passage it has been 
through inadvertence. It may contribute to the solution of the question, 
which is of some importance for the history of Athenian religion and for the 
topography of the Acropolis, if I here set down the results of my enquiry.’ 

Inthe first place, then, there are a good many paseages both of inscriptions 
and of classical writers, which mention Athena Polias, without, so far as I see, 
furnishing any indication as to whether she was the goddess of the Erech- 
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@ Nittheiluugen, xii, p. 198, 

m™ Mittheifungen, xii, pp. 198, 203. Dr. 
Dorpfeld no doubt holds that the expression 
rakes 797 MoAcdSos, a8 applied to the Erechtheum, 
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same in all three applications, 

mt Dionysius of Halicarnassns (Dr. [hirpfeld 
should have said Philochorus), Clement of Alex- 
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writers will be examined presently. 

with Other cities besides Athens had sanctn- 


aries of Athona Poltins, Seo Pausanins, fi. 30. 
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theum, the Parthenon, or the Pre-Persian temple, They may therefore be 
left out of account? But when these passages have been eliminated, there 
remain many others which help to determine the proper application of the 
title Athena Polias. 

Herodotus tells us! that at some time before the conquest of Aegina 
by Athens the Epidaurians begged from the Athenians o piece of the eacred 
olive-wood inorder to make two images out of it, and that the Athenians 
granted the request on condition that the Epidaurians should send yearly 
sacrifices to Athena Polias and Erechtheus. This conjunction of Athena 
Polias with Erechtheus strongly suggests that Athena Polias is here the 
Athena who shared the Erechtheum with Erechtheus, And this is confirmed 
y another consideration. The yearly sacrifices which the Epidaurians were 

offer to Athena Polias and Erechtheus were to be a return or equivalent 
a the gift of the sacred olive-wood. Now the Athena of the Erechtheum, 
above all other Athenas, was intimately associated with the olive. The 
original olive-tree which she had produced in her contest with Poseidon 
grew within the precincts of the Erechtheum ; and her own most ancient 
image in that temple was of olive-wood.™ To no other Athena, therefore, 
could the thank-offerings of the Epidaurians for the gift of the olive-wood 
be so fitly presented as to the Athena of the Erechtheum. Hence we may 
take it as fairly certain that by Athena Polias in this passage Herodotus 
means the Athena of the Erechtheum. 

Aristophanes, in a passage which has been already quoted,” plainly 
implies that the robe, which is known to have been woven and presented to 
an image of Athena on the Acropolis at the great Panathenaic festival every 
fourth year’? was woven for Athena Polias; and what is only implied by 
him is expressly stated by the scholiast on the passage and confirmed by 
other writers! Was then the Athena Polias to whom the robe was 
presented the Athena of the Parthenon, the Athena of the Pre-Persian 
temple, or the Athena of the Erechtheum? Apparently she was the Athena 
of the Erechtheum ; for the robe was woven or at least begun by two of the 
four girls, called errephorvi or errephoroi!”" who were attached to the service 
of the Erechtheum and dwelt not far from the templet!” This is confirmed 








"43 "The paKsayes are CLA. i. Nos. 183, 190, 
aya: O.LA. li, Nos, 576 (p, 403), 163, 352, 
465} (p. 419), 649, 678, 699, 724, 737, 1171, 
1420, 1450, 1499; C.I.A. iii, Nos. 134, 174, 
526, O21, 1054, 1055, 1056, 1068, e852, S207 ; 

Cd. iv. No. 279 @ (p. 96); 'Egnpepls dpxaio- 
Agytied, 1834, p. 167 wy.; Sophocles, Philoetetes, 
134; Dinarchos, i. 64; Platarch, Proecepl, 
gerend, reipuh, 5; Eustathius on Homer, JI. 
xxii. 451, p. Loe. 
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@ Schol, on Demostheues, xxii. 14, p. 597 ; 
Athenngoras, Supplioatio pro Christiania, -1i. 

1 Hirde, 626 apy. Soe above p. 175, note 5. 
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lected by Prof, A, Michaelis, Der Parthenon, p. 


gaa sy. Some authorities (Diodorus kx. 46; 


Schol. on Aristophanes, Anights, 660) say that 
a Tobe was presented annually, But the better 
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ly other considerations. The custom seems to have been not only to present 
the garment to the goddess but to clothe her image im it;'" and such a 
custom, bearing the marks of high antiquity, would most probably be 
practised on Athena's oldest image, namely the very ancient wooden idol in 
the Erechtheum. We read in Homer™ that the Trojan priestess of Athena 
placed a fine robe on the knees of the image to induce the goddess to save 
the beleaguered city. And the Greek images which are historieally known to 
have worn real clothes seem generally to have been remarkable for their 
great age. Thus the very ancient image of Apollo at Amyclae, which 
resembled a bronze pillar, had a new coat every year, which the women wove 
for the idol in a special chamber. Every fourth year a college of sixteen 
women wove arobe for the image of Hera at Olympia.’" That the image was 
ancient we are not told"; but as the temple in which it stood was apparently 
the oldest in Olympia, having been originally a structure with mud walls and 
wooden pillars,"* the custom of weaving the robe for the image was doubtless 
of great antiquity. Before setting to work at the loom the women had to 
purify themselves with pig’s blood and water—a mark of an ancient mite. 
Again, the curious bronze statue of a man leaning on a spear, which stood in 
the busiest quarter of the city of Elis, was clothed in a garment of fine linen 
which appears to have been renewed from time to time. That the image 
was of an antique Eastern pattern seems proved by its history and the title 
of Satrap which it bore."* The ancient image of Hera at Samos'” possessed 
a large wardrobe of garments of many hues—white, blue, crimson, purple, 
and pied, some of them much the worse for wear."® The image of Dione at 
Dodona seems to have been arrayed in fresh garments from time to time; 


—— 


1 OA. i No. 93 [auleuerrteow the wie- taining a dedication to the Batrap God has been 


aor. The inscription is fragmentary, but the 
reference seems to be to the putting of the robe 
ow the image of Athena, Moreover there were 
officials called proxiergidat whose business it 
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(Hesychins, s.r. spafipyibas), 

a3 Jy, vi. G7 agy., S02 apy. 
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ia The limestone heal of a goddess, founil 
in or near the Hermeum at Olympda, has been 
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of Hera which stood in the temple ( Friedorichs- 
Wolters, Gipenbyisec, No, 207; Haumeister's 
Deakmdler, Fig. 1295, p. 1087). If this con- 
jecturo is right, the image of Hera must have 
been ancient, since the atyle of the head is very 
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found in Phoenicia, See Mr. Clermont-CGian- 
neau, ‘ Le dieu Satrap,' Journal Asintique, ime 
Série, X. (1877) pp. 157-236. Prof, C, Robert 
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the Satrap at Elis, as well aa the bronze statue 
of Apollo at Amyelac, when be assumed that 
the Greeks would not have put real clothes on a 
bronze image. His hypothesis of a gold and 
ivory statue of Brauronian Artemis by the elder 
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See C. Robert, Arehdologische Mirehen, p. 
144 ayy. Theelder Proxiteles is himself a fip- 
ment of modern archooologistn; the ancients 
knew no stich sculptor. See Prof. H. Brunn in 
the Sittungeerichte of the Bavarian Academy, 
Philos. philolog. Cl. 1880, p. 435 qp7.; Prof U. 
Kohler in Mittheiluagen, ix. (1854) p. 75 apy. 
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Griech, Xunstmythologic, iii, p. 12 apy. 
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for on one occasion, probably when her clothes were growing shabby, her 
husband Zeus of Dodona commanded the Athenians in an oracle to adorn 
her image afresh, The Athenians obeyed and sent a supply of gorgeous 
raiment in which the image of the goddess was decked out" From the 
great antiquity of the worship of Zeus and Dione at Dodona it is safe to 
infer that the image of Dione was very old; and os along with the rest of 
the finery the Athenians sent the goddess a new face or mask, it seems 
probable that the image was of wood. On the Acropolis itself the 
ancient image of Brauronian Artemis was clad in many robes of various 
shapes, the offerings of devout women; and the custom was extended to the 
later image, a work of Praxiteles."" These analogies, not to cite others from 
the customs of barbarous peoples,’ confirm the view that the image of 
Athena Polias which was periodically dressed in a new robe must have been 
the ancient wooden image in the Erechtheum! This probability is still 
further strengthened by the Dresden Athena,“™ a statue of a thoroughly 
archaic type wearing a robe embroidered with the very scenes which are 
known from ancient writers to have been wrought on the robe which was 
periodically placed on Athena’s image on the Acropolis." The statue in 
question is certainly not a copy of the Athena of the Parthenon, the type of 
which is now familiar to us from the Lenormant and Varvakeion statuettes 
and the gold medallions of the Hermitage Museum. It can hardly, there- 
fore, be anything but a copy of the archaic Athena of the Erechtheum 
clothed in the embroidered robe which her handmaidens wove for her. True, 
the copy is itself not archaic but archaistic, that is, it is a somewhat late 
copy of a really archaic image, as is shown by the free style of the scenes on 
the robe compared with the stiffness and constraint of the statue itself. But 
this only goes to prove that at the comparatively late time when the copy 
was executed the robe of state continued to be placed, not on the perfect 
statue of Athena in the Parthenon, but on a far ruder image of the goddess, 
most probably on her ancient wooden image in the Erechtheum, On the 
whole, then, we may safely conclude that when, in the passage under discus- 
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if! Tnacriptions of about 100 mc. show that 
at that time there were 100 to 120 maidens who 
‘wrought the wool for Athena's role." Seo Prof, 
U. Kohler in Mittheitungen, vil. (1883) pp. 
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p. 200). It is possible thet this may have been 
the case in later times. But we know nothing 
as to the size of the ancient wooden image in 
the Erechthenm, and it isextranely improbable 
that the custom of periodically presenting this 
most venerable image with a new robe should 


ever havo been discontinued, 


ia Soe 0. Jahn, De antiquissinis Mincreoe 


vimulacria dificia, p, 12; Miiller-Wieseler, 


JDenindifer, L Pl. 3. No. 36+ Hoacher's feribon 
d, gricchu, rim. Mythologie, i, p. 604; Over- 
beck, Geach. d, gricch, Plastik *, i, p. 255 ay. 

Mlb The scenes represented the wars of the 
geda and giants; Athena's triumph over Enee- 
ladus is mentioned in particular, See the pas- 
gages collected by Prof. A. Michaelis, Der For- 
fhenon, pi. 325. 
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sion, Aristophanes speaks of the robe of Athena Polias, he is referring to 
the Athena of the Erechtheum. 

Aeschines mentions that the priestess of Athena Polias was chosen 
from the family of the Eteobutads!* That Athena Polias is here the 
Athena of the Erechtheum is quite certain. For the Eteobutads or Butads, 
who furnished the priestesses of Athena Polias, furnished also the pi iests 
of Erechtheus;™ their legendary ancestor Butes had an altar in the 
Erechtheum,"™ and was said to be either a twin brother of Erechthens™ or 
a son of Poseidon!” who in the Erechtheum was identified with Erechtheus ; 
the portraits of the family were painted on the walls of the Erechtheum a 
the statues of some of them stood within it;** and a genealogical tree 
tracing the descent of one branch of the family from Erechtheus was 
dedicated in the temple!” Hence, whenever the priestess of Athena 
Polias is mentioned in an inscription™ or by an ancient writer,'* we may be 





eure that the reference is to Athena of the Erechtheum. It may be added 

that the fact of Athena Polias and Erechtheus having been served by 

members of the same ancient family favours the view that from the earliest 

times, and not merely, as Dr. Dorpfeld supposes, from the close of the : 

fifth century B.c,, the two worships had been conjoined in a single temple. 
The antiquary Philochorus, who wrote his account of Attica about 


260 p.c.™ refers in a well-known passage to the temple of Athena | 
Polias. The passage is quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and the | 
context proves that the quotation is literal. It runs thus: ‘A bitch having 

entered into the temple of the Polias and gone down into the Pandrosium, : 


ascended the altar of Zeus of the Courtyard which stands under the olive- 7 
tree, and there lay down.’ It 1s practically certain that ‘the temple of 
the Polias" is here either the Erechtheum as a whole or its eastern chamber, 
the cella of Athena Polias. For the Pandrosium or sanctuary of Pandrosus im- 
mediately adjoined the Erechtheum on the west;™ and the sacred olive-tree 7 
1% Acachines, ii 147, with the scholiast on = '™ Eustathins on Homer, //. i. 1. p. 18; 
the passage (p. 508 ed. Schultz); cp. Harpocra- Atymolog. Magnum, p. 200 ay., 4.08, Bowra das 
tion and Photina, Lexicon, ae. "EreoBerrd8a:, and Bowridqe. 
On the family of the Eteobutads (originally =" Pausanias, i, 26. 5. 
Fiutads simply) see J. Tépffer, Atfische Genca- 13 (Plotarch) Pit, A. Craft, p. 843 «. 
louie, p- 113 #9. is [Pintarch]) he 
19 (Pintarch] Fit. X. Graf. pp. Fal b, Ho bee ie hyd. iL, Nos, 874, 1377, 1902 5 (p. 350); 
(where the case is mentioned of a brother and 460. L.A. tii, Noa, 2, 63, 1744 (p. 401), 836, 672. 
sister who held the priesthood of Erechtheus i Acschines, i 147, with the scholisst ; ! 
and the priesthood of Athena respectively). Strabo, ix. p. 904 a7.; Plutarch, De riftoso | 
Erechthets was identified with Poseidon (Jahn- pudore, 14; Lucian, Piseator, 21, ep. 4i ; Biogr. “ 
Michaelis, op. cit. p. 23); hence his priesthood fr, ed. Westermann, p. 267 ; Harpoeration and ] 
was called sometimes the priesthood of Poseidon- Photius, Larteon, sv. "Ereofovrdias, - 
Erechtheus, sometimes the priesthood of Posei- § ' Cp. Frag, Hist, Grace, ed. Miller, i. p. an 
don simply. lexxiy. | : 
14 Pansanius, £26, 5, A fragment of amarble 1 De Dinarcho judicium, 3 xbwr els rhe vis : 
seat bearing the inscription ‘of the priest of TMoAidSor rear eloeAGovea wal Bere els rh Mardpd- 
Butea’ (lepdee Bobrov) has been found in the ges, éel rhe Bopbe drafdea roi "Epeelov Ards 
Ercchtheum (0.2.4. iii. No, 902). viv ted rh dhalg wardaniro, 
13 Apollodorus, iii, 14. 3. 1M Panconina, L 27. 2 
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under which the dog lay down was in the Pandrosium."* Further, the eastern 
chamber of the Erechtheum is on a higher level than the western chambers 
of the temple, and there seems to have been a communication between the 
two halves of the building Thas the dog probably entered the eastern 
chamber of the Erechtheum by the portico, went down (éiea) the stairs 
into the western chambers, and then passed out through the western door 
into the Pandrosium. ‘This interpretation fits so well with the plan of the 
Erechtheum that it can hardly fail to be right. Hence we have the 
testimony of Philochorus that in the third century @.c. the Erechtheum 
or its eastern chamber was called the temple of the Polins, As an 
antiquary who had made a special study of the history and monuments of 


Athens, Philochorus was not likely to be mistaken as to the temple of 


Athena Polias, and his evidence is therefore of the greatest weight. It will 
be observed that he writes as if he knew of only one such temple. 

Strabo! mentions two temples of Athena on the Acropolis, namely 
the Parthenon and ‘the old temple of the Polias, in which is the never 
dying lamp." We have already seen that this ‘old temple of the Polias' 
must be the Erechtheum, since the perpetual lamp is known to have been 
in the Erechtheum. 

Plutarch, in speaking of ancient wooden images, mentions ‘the wooden 
image of the Polins set up by the aborigines, which the Athenians preserve 
to this day.’** This ancient wooden image is of course the old wooden image 
of Athena in the Erechtheum, Therefore by ‘the Polias’ Plutarch clearly 


understood the Athena of the Erechtheum, The scholiast on Demosthenes” 


also calls the wooden image of Athena on the Acropolis the image of 
Athena Polias, distinguishing it from the other two fnmous images of the 
goddess on the citadel, namely the gold and ivory statue of Athena 
Parthenos and the colossal bronze image of Athena Promachos. 

Pausanias, in mentioning the same ancient image of Athena in the 
Erechtheum, records its great antiquity and says that in the olden time the 
Acropolis was called the polis (‘city’)‘" The remark is obviously intended 
to explain the epithet Polins applied to the goddess of the old image. 
There can therefore be no doubt that to Pausanias the Athena of the 
Erechtheum was Athena Polias, and that when a few lines lower down!” 
he mentions various antiquities ‘in the temple of the Polias" he means his 
readers to understand that he is still in the Erechtheum. 

Lucian represents an imaginary assembly of philosophers taking place 
on the Acropolis ‘in the eastern portico (pronaes) of the Polias,; where they 
were provided with seats by the priestess. We have seen that the 





8.1% Apollodorus, fii, 14, 1. Herodotus Plutarch, De dardalis Platecensibus, in 
speaks (viii. 65) ns if the olive were in the Dhibnmer’s ed. of Plutarch, vol. iii. p. 20. 
Erechtheum itself; but thia may be only a i xxii. 13, p. 597. 
loose mode of expression, The evidence of 4) Pansanina, i, 24, 4, 


Pansanias (i. 27. 2) is indecisive. | Ma 7, 27. 1. 
1 ‘This is thought probable by Dr. Dirpfeld 18 Lucian, Piserfor, 21. Dr, Dirpfeld thinks 
(Nittheilungen, xii, p. 5S), that Lucian most have meant the eastern por- 


1 ix. p. SOM, tico of the Parthenon, because ‘it was the only 
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priestess of Athena Polias served in the Erechtheum. It follows that by 


‘the eastern portico of the Polias’ Lu 


Erechtheum. 


cian means the eastern portico of the 


Clement of Alexandria says that Erichthonius was buried ‘in the 
temple of the Polias.'*! As Erichthonius was identical with Ereehtheus,”° 
the ‘temple of the Polias’ in which he was buried can only have been the 
Erechtheum, where he was worshipped jointly with Athena, Clement's 
statement that Erichthonius was buried in the temple of the Polias is copied 


by Arnobius.” 


Philostratus’ mentions ‘the image of Athena Polias’ among the 
oldest images in Greece. He clearly refers to the ancient image in the 


Frechtheum. 


Lastly, Himerius, in speaking of the Acropolis, mentions ‘the temple 
of the Polias and the neighbouring precinct of Poseidon,’ adding ‘for after 
their contest we united the divinities to each other in their shrines.’ ™* 
Obviously he is speaking of the joint temple of Athena and Poseidon 


(Erechthens), that is, the Erechtheum. 


Thus it appears that ancient writers from Herodotus to Himerius 
regularly understood Athena Polias to be the Athena of the Erechtheum. 
But there is more evidence to the same effect. The sacred serpent, which 
lived in the Erechtheum and seems to have been neither more nor less 
than Erichthonius or Erechtheus himself, was called the guardian of Athena 


Polias2* This implies that Athena P 
in which the serpent had his den, name 


olias was the goddess of the temple 


ly the Erechtheum. Further, there 


have been found on the Acropolis and its southern slope some pedestals 
which, as we learn from the inscriptions on them, formerly supported statues 
of girls who had served Athena Polias as errephoroi!™ The Athena Polias 
of these inscriptions is undoubtedly the Athena of the Erechtheum, since, 
as we have seen already, the girls called errephorot were attached to the 
service of the Erechtheum and dwelt near it. As if to put this beyond 
a doubt, one at least of the inscriptions records that the girl served 


OE eee 


portico on the Acropolis adapted by its size to 
he the meeting-place of such an assembly’ (Afit- 
theifungen, xii. p. 199). Hoe seems to forget 
that any portico is large enough to nocommodate 
an imaginary assembly. 

1M Profrept. iii, 45, p. 39 ed. Potter. 

1 Schol. on Homer, Ii. il. 647 ed, Bekker ; 
Ehrnol. Magnum, p. 371, 4.*. *Epexbets. 

148 Adeersus Natfiones, vi, 6, Apollodoras 
says (ii 14. 7) that Erichthonins was buried 

i Pit, Apollon, iii. 14. 

i Himerius, Ack v. 30. 

 Hesychins and Photius, Zericow, #1. 
sixovpsr Sgr ; Eustathins on Homer, (od. 1. 357, 
p. 1423. Hesychius says that the serpent Hved 
‘in the sanctuary of Erechthens"; Eustathiues 


that it lived ‘in the temple of the Polias,’ 
These were merely differont names of the same 
place. That Erichthonins (Erechthens) was a 
serpent pure and simple was often recornized 
by the ancients (Pausanias, i. 24. 7; Hyginus, 
Astron. ii. 13: Tertullian, De Specfaculis, 9 ; 
cp. Philostratus, Fit, pollen, vii, 24, where 
Athena is said to have been the serpents 
mother}. As Demosthenes, in his farewell to 
Athens, coupled Athena Polias with her serpent 


and owl (Pintarch, Dirmoafienes, 26), he was. 


probably thinking of the Athena of the Erech- 
theum, 

Mm 7 A. it. Now 1300, 1891; C.%A. ii. 
Noa 887, 916, 017, 91 B. 

im (7A. iii. No. 887; ep. CLA. fi. No, 
1h), 
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“Athena Polias and Pandrosus,’ As Pandrosus was one of the three maidens 
to whom Athena entrusted the infant Erichthonius (Erechtheus),"“* and as 
her temple was actually contiguous to the Erechtheum,™ it is certain that 
Athena Polias with whom she is associated in this inscription was the 
Athena of the Erechtheum, For a similar reason when we learn from 
another inscription™ that the Athenian lads (ephebot) sacrificed on the 
Acropolis ‘to Athena Polias and to the Nursing Mother (Kourotrophos) and 
to Pandrosus,’ we may be sure that the Athena Polias to whom these 
sacrifices were offered was the Athena of the Erechtheum.™ 

Thus far all the passages of ancient authors and inscriptions which we 
have examined either support the view that Athena Polias was the goddess 
of the Erechtheum or are neutral. There remain, however, three passages 
of ancient writers which do more or less countenance Dr. Dérpfeld's opinion 
that Athena Polias was also the goddess of the Parthenon. The gold and 
ivory statue of Athena which Phidias made for the Parthenon is called by 
Clement of Alexandria the statue of the Polins!™ Here, then, indubitably 
Clement speaks of the Athena of the Parthenon as Athena Polias. Again, 
a scholiast on Aristophanes? says that the opisthodomes was ‘behind the 
temple of Athena Polias,’ As this probably means that the opisthodomas 
was a compartment at the west end of the temple in question, and the 
Erechtheum had no opisthodomoes, the scholiast must here be speaking either 
of the Parthenon or (according to Dr. Diérpfeld) of the Pre-Persian temple, 
In either case his statement favours the opinion of Dr. Dorpfeld, according 
to whom both the Parthenon and the Pre-Persian temple were temples of 
Athena Polias, Lastly, Eustathius™ speaks of ‘the image of the Gorgon 
dedicated to Athena Polias.’ It is possible that Eustathius was here thinkin g 
of the ivory head of the Gorgon Medusa which adorned the breast of the 
statue of Athena Parthenos in the Parthenon! 





2 Pausanias, i. 18. 2, ke, 

im 7b. Lay. 2 

1 CIA, ii. No. 481, 

' For the sake of completeness 1 will here 
notice two more inscriptions which might per- 
haps be quoted to prove the identity of Athena 
Polias with Athena of the Erechthonm, though 
I attach little weight to their evidence. (1) 
Two silver cupa preserved in ‘the old temple’ 
bore the inscription ‘sacred to Athena Polina’ 
(C_L4. ti, No. 735 compared with No. 739). 
* The old temple,’ ss we saw, wus probably the 
Erechtheum ; hence, it might be inferred, the 
Athena Polias to whom these cups were dedicated 
was the goddess of the Erechtheum, But this 
inference would be very precarious, since we 
have seen in the case of the Parthenon that the 
votive offerings stored in a temple did not 
always belong to the deity of the temple, (2) 
A mutilated inscription, as partially restored 
by Prof. Kirchhoff (0.2. A. ti, No. 464, sce above 





p. 175, note 87), makes mention of § the old tem- 
ple of Athena Polias,’ If Prof. Kirchhoff's re- 
storation isright, and if ‘the old temple” was, on 
T have shown grounds for believing, the Erech- 
thenm, this inseription furnishes another proof 
that Athena Polius was the goddess of the Erech- 
theum. But as this proof depends on these 
two conditions, little stress can be laid on it. 

it Protrept, iv. 47, p. 41 ed. Potter. 

iy Plutus, 1193. 

™ On Homer Od. xi. 634, p. 1704. Eustn- 
thins is here referring to the story that a thief 
had once stolon the Gorgon's head from an image 
of Athena on the Acropolis (Isoorates, xviii. 67; 
Suidas and Mhotins, Lerico, «¢, Pidodpyos ; seo 
O, Jahn in Berichte d. &. adicha, Gorell, dl, Wiss, 
su Leipsig, Philolog. hist, Cl. x, (1855) pp. 
107-109). Bat we do not know from which of 
we images the object was supposed to have been 
stolen, 

 Pausanins i, 24. 7, 
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These three passages are, so far as [ see, the only ones in all ancient 
literature which at all favour Dr. Dorpfeld’s view that Athena Polias was the 
goddess of the Parthenon as well as of the Erechtheum. The passage of 
Eustathius is almost valueless on account of its ambiguity, not to speak of 
the lateness of the writer, There remain, therefore, to support Dr. 
Dérpfeld's view the testimony of Clement of Alexandria, a Christian writer 
living in Egypt in the second century a.D., and that of a scholiast on 
Aristophanes of unknown date. All other passages of ancient writers and 
all the inscriptions without exception either support the view that Athena 
Polias was the goddess of the Erechtheum or are neutral, In the face of 
this vast preponderance of evidence we can hardly doubt that Clement of 
Alexandria and the scholiast on Aristophanes were mistaken, and that 
Athena Polias was the goddess of the Erechtheum alone. If so, Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s Polias argument in favour of the restoration of the Pre-Persian 
temple must be given up. 


(v.) The Pausaniss argument. Dr, Dorpfeld holds that the restored 
Pre-Persian temple was seen by Pausanias in the second century of our era 
and was described by him in a passage quoted below,'"’ At this point of 
his work Pausanias is describing the Acropolis. In the preceding chapter 
he had mentioned the precinct of Brauronian Artemis at the south-western 
side of the Acropolis; and he is now proceeding eastward from it towards 
the eastern front of the Parthenon, describing in topographical order every- 
thing he met with that seemed to him of interest. He is now standing 
either to the west or to the north of the Parthenon and he mentions a 
temple. Dr. Dorpfeld holds that Pausanias is now on the north side of the 
Parthenon and that the temple which he mentions is the Pre-Persian 
temple. That he is now on the north side of the Parthenon is proved, Dr. 
Dorpfeld thinks, by the fact that almost immediately after mentioning the 
temple he mentions an image of Earth praying for rain,™ which is known 
from an inscription cut in the rock to have stood a little to the north of the 
Parthenon, between it and the site of the Pre-Persian temple. The present 
passage would therefore, Dr. Dorpfeld argues, be a very appropriate place in 
which to describe the Pre-Persian temple. He believes that there is a 
lacuna in the passage, that a whole page has probably dropped out, and 
that it contained a description of the temple and its opisthadamos. 

Tagree with Dr. Dorpfeld in thinking that there is a lacuna in the 
text of Pausanias at this point!" that a fuller description of the temple 


0 Pansanias i. 24.3. As printed in Sehn- thirty feet north of the seventh column on the 
bart's edition the passage atanda thus: AdAeera: orth side of the Parthenon (reckoning from 
84 os wal wpdrepor ds “ASyralois weporodrepdy ti the west). 
fe rots GAAos ds ve Getd devi crovkijs, xpara 1 The counter arguments of my friend Dr. 
wiv yap "AGqear drerdpacar “Epydeqr, spar 3 = Verrall have not convinced me of the soundness 
dedAovs “Epuas * * dost 04 eporce dv re vey of the text (see Miss Harrison and Mra. Verrall's 
Zrovlaley faluar doer. Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 

m yh For the inscription seo CLA. pp. 610a7.). Thata verb such as dwolgear has 
i. No, 166. It is cut in the mock about dropped out after aawAevs "Epuas is certain, for 
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mentioned at the end of the passage has dropped out, and that the present 
would not be an inappropriate place in which to describe the Pre-Persian 
temple, if it still existed. Accordingly if Dr. Dorpfeld’s other arguments 
had convinced me that the Pre-Persian temple had been restored and had 
subsisted down to Pausanias’ time, I should have been disposed to believe 
with him that Pausanias had described it here. But as his other arguments, 
in my judgment, entirely fail to support his conclusion, I can hardly think 
that Pausanias here described a temple the history of which is otherwise 
a total blank from its destruction in 480 B.c. down to the excavation of its 
ruined foundations in 1886. In these circnmstances the view advocated by 
H. N. Ulrichs ! is still, in my opinion, the most probable, namely that the 
temple here mentioned by Pausanias was a temple of Athena Ergane. 
Certainly the defective passage opens with a mention of Athena Ergane ; 
and that the goddess was worshipped on the Acropolis under this title ts 
proved by the discovery on the Acropolis of no less than five inscriptions 
containing dedications to Athena Ergane.™ As two of these inscriptions ™ 
were found on the terrace between the sanctuary of Brauronian Artemis 
and the west end of the Parthenon, it is not improbable that there may have 
been a small temple of Athena Ergane here. The southern part, indeed, of 
ihe terrace was occupied by a large building supposed to have been the 
Chalkotheke or ‘store-house for bronzes’ which is known from an inscription 
to have stood on the Acropolis. The foundations of this building, which 
abutted on the southern wall of the Acropolis and had a colonnade along its 
northern front, were discovered a few yearsago.'"* But there is room enough 
for a small temple on the northern part of the terrace, and this position 
would fit in perfectly with Pausanias’ route. It is true that though this part 
of the terrace has been excavated no foundations of a temple have been 
found, But if the temple was small the foundations might easily be 
removed. Similarly we know that there was a temple of Pandrosus on the 
Acropolis adjoining the Erechtheum, but none of the foundations have 
been discovered. It is to be remembered that some of the buildings which 
Pausanias calls temples were tiny; for example he gives the name of temples 
to the choregic monuments!” of which a specimen has survived in the well- 
known monument of Lysicrates at the eastern foot of the Acropolis. The 
temple of Athena Ergane, supposing that there was such a temple and that 
it stood on this terrace, could not be older than the end of the fifth century 








as the text stands there is nothing to govern 
this accusative, And thot a foller mention of 
the temple referred to in the words ér rg ray 
has dropped out is nearly certain, for it would 
be contrary to Pausanias’ manner to speak thus 
of ‘the temple" without having specified the 
temple to which he wus referring. 

1 Reicen und Forachungen, ii. pp. 148-155. 

mM Cy. A. ti. Now. 1428, 1420, 1434, 1498; 
(fA. iv. No, 373(271), p. 205; Aedrlor dpyaio- 
Aoyimdy, 1858, p. 188. 

8 OJ. ii. 1429 (see H. N. Ulrichs, Xeiaen 


u. Forschungen, 2. p. 154); G.sLA. iv. No. 
373 (il), p. 205, 

ie FA. i, No. 61. 

See Dr. Dorpfeld, ‘Chalkothek und 
Ergane-Tempel, Mittheilanyen, xiv. (1580) pp. 
fOd—315, 

15 Panganias i, 27. 2. 

i Pousanias i. 20, 1 rool eae ds Torro peyo- 
Ao, where we should protably read Seer for 
Pear with Prof. C. Robert (Hermes, xiv. p. 
313 agg}. 
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B.c., since the terrace appears to have been reduced to its present level at 
that date.!*° 

The supposition that in the passage under discussion Pausanias is 
describing a temple to the west of the Parthenon fits in with the traveller's 
route rather better than Dr. Dorpfeld’s view that he is describing the 
Pre-Persian temple. For Dr. Dérpfeld’s hypothesis requires that Pausanias 
should have passed by without mention the image of Earth on his way to 
the Pre-Persian temple, and that after quitting the temple he should have 
retraced his steps westward till he came to the image, then faced about once 
more and proceeded eastward to the front of the Parthenon. Whereas on 
the other hypothesis Pausanias proceeds uniformly eastward from the 
Propylaea to the front of the Parthenon, without once in the interval 
returning on his steps, unless it be to describe the statues on one side of the 
road after he had first described those on the other,’ 


(vi.) In conclusion I venture to state explicitly two architectural consider- 
ations, admitted by Dr. Dirpfeld himself, which have already been implicitly 
indicated in the course of this paper and which seem to tell strongly against 
his theory. In the first place, if the temple was rebuilt twice or even thrice 
after the Persian war, it is surprising that no vestige of these restorations has 
survived, and that all the remains of the temple, which are considerable, 
should date from before the Persian war. In the second place, if Dr. 
Dorpfeld is right, the Athenians built the beautiful caryatid porch of the 
Erechtheum, one of the gems of Greek architecture, within about six feet of 
the long dead wall of the Pre-Persian temple; and they not only suffered 
that temple to remain blocking up the porch, but when it had been 
providentially burnt, they deliberately restored it, It is hard to suppose the 
Athenians guilty of such an outrage upon good taste. Dr. Dorpfeld seeks 
to palliate it by comparing the case of the Parthenon frieze, which was fixed 
in a position so high and at such an angle to the spectator that it must have 
been impossible to view it properly from the ground. But the cases are not 
parallel. The laws of Greek architecture required that the Parthenon frieze 
should be where it was; they did not require that the beautiful porch of one 
temple should be blocked up and hidden by the long dead wall of another. 

On the whole, then, the balance of evidence appears to incline 
decidedly against Dr. Dérpfeld’s theory that the Pre-Persian temple, shorn 
of its colonnade, was restored after its destruction in 480 B.c., and that it 
continued to disfigure the Acropolis all through the rest of the classical 
ages, But I am far from laying down dogmatically a conclusion which is 
reached only by a somewhat delicate weighing of the arguments on both 
sides, and I will withdraw any or all of the objections I have urged to Dr. 
Dirpfeld’s theory if he or any one else can prove them to be untenable. 


J. G. FRAZER, 
ee) ee Ee 
Dr. Dorpfeld in Mittheilungen, xiv, (1880) elpqea x.7.A. In Pansanins wiper nearly always 
p. 318. means ‘opposite to,’ not ‘beyond,’ Fee Prof, 
Wl See Pousanias i, 24. 1 rodres tépar de A. Michaoolis in Mithcilungen, ii. p. 1 aqy. 
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THE CHARLOT-GROUP OF THE MAUSOLEUM. 


As the re-arrangement of the sculptures at the British Museum has 
now reached the Mausoleum Room, the questions as to the restoration of 
that famous building are naturally brought to the front, and it isto be hoped 
that the occasion will arouse fresh interest in it in the minds of English 
friends of art and antiquity. 

I do not propose in the present paper to do more than call attention to 
one point, the composition of the chariot-group which is sometimes supposed 
to have crowned the edifice, Larger and more general questions I leave. 
The restorations of Fergusson, Pullan and Petersen, which have been 
repeated by subsequent writers, all professedly follow the statements of 
Pliny, and hold the building to have consisted of a pteron standing on a 
lofty base, and supporting a pyramid on which the chariot-group stood. 
These writers all gave the Mausoleum the height fixed by Pliny of 140 feet ; 
but recently Dr. Trendelenberg* has called this view in question, maintaining 
that the full height was only 75 feet, and that the high base is a modern 
fancy. The question would be worthy of a more careful discussion than it 
has yet received. Both the older and the newer view are by no means free 
from difficulty; but I do not propose in this place to say more on the 
matter." 

It has been usual among restorers of the Mausoleum to place on the 
summit of the pyramid which crowned the edifice a standing quadriga 
containing the male and female figures commonly called Mansolus and 
Artemisia. It is the question whether these figures really belong to the 
quadriga which I wish briefly to discuss. They were supposed to do so by 
Sir Charles Newton, though with his usual wise caution he clearly indicates 
that he regards it as anything but certain. Almost the only subsequent 
writer who boldly accepts this composition of the chariot-group is Urlichs.' 
Mr. Murray in his History of Greek Sculpture’ (2nd edition) writes of it: 
‘Tf these statues, as scems most probable, belonged to the chariot of the 
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See History of Discoverias, Pl. 19; Ban- 2 Recently Mr, Oldfield, in two papers read 

meister’s Denkmacier, s.¥.; and the histories of before the Society of Antiquaries, has eo 

sculpture. ; quite a new restoration. His views aro as yot 
2 Arch. Amociger, 1890, p. 105. Mr. Torr, unpublished. 

in calling attention to this paper in the -4the- ‘ Seopas, p. 189. 

nacum (Feb. 1892), has expressed his agreement * i 302. 
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pyramid, they would naturally be the work of Pythios.’ Stark® however had 
already, nearly thirty years ago, argued that the statues could not belong to 
the chariot. Wolters’ agrees with him, and Overbeck, though with some 
reserve, inclines to the same opinion. The official Guide of the British 
Museum (ed. 1890) leaves the question quite open. 

I have recently had occasion to consider the arguments on both sides of 
the question, and have come to the conclusion that Pullan’s restoration of 
the chariot-group cannot be upheld: it seems to me probable for many 
reasons that the figures of Mausolus and the lady do not belong to the 
chariot-group which surmounted the Mausoleum, 

Let us first consider the ancient evidence, which consists in a passage of 
Pliny, He says: ‘In summo est quadriga marmorea, quam fecit Pythis (v. /. 
Pythius).’ Now it seems very unlikely that Pliny would thus speak only of 
the chariot, if it had contained so important a work as the statue of Mausolus 
himself. He speaks expressly of a quadriga, and the natural inference is 
either that the quadriga was empty, or that it contained only a charioteer of 
no special importance. Such arguments from omission however must never 
be pressed too far, and cannot be in themselves conclusive. 

Secondly it seems in the last degree unlikely that the Greeks would 
place important portraits in a chariot at a height from the ground, at which 
they would be practically invisible, at least in detail, Even if we could 
suppose that visitors could climb the lofty pyramid which supported the 
chariot, figures standing in it would be quite over their heads and not to be 
seen, And moreover, in order to support colossal marble figures in the 
chariot, the bottom of it would have to be made solid with the pedestal, 
a most awkward as well as an awkward-looking arrangement. A mere 
marble support in the middle would not be sufficient, for the Greeks were 
very fond of solidity in their constructions. 

These arguments would go to establish the probability that the chariot 
of Pythius was empty. And what could be more appropriate to a tomb than 
an empty chariot? The unridden horse, which indicates at once the rank 
and the death of the hero, commonly makes his appearance on Greek 
sepulchral reliefs. To our own days the charger of a dead officer is led 
unridden in his funeral possession. The empty chariot would have the same 
meaning. I do not mean that an image of Mausolus would necessarily be 
out of place in the chariot, but merely that its absence would be natural. 

From these general considerations let us turn to the examination of the 
existing marbles. And here there appear to be certain valid reasons for 
supposing that, whoever may have stood in the chariot; it could scarcely be 
the statues of Mausolus and the lady which we possess. 

The attitude of both these statues is dignified and monumental. Both 
are clad in full drapery of chiton and overdress. Mausolus stands in a firm 
attitude, his right hand somewhat raised, in his left hand probably a long 
sceptre. The lady is a model of nels arranged drapery. What her hands 
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were doing we cannot say; perhaps in one of them she held a patera: they 
are gently extended. 

In order to avoid continuing to call this female figure ‘ the lady, I will 
venture to give her a name, I quite agree with the view which is frequently 
accepted, and is adopted by Wolters and other authorities, that she must be 
Artemisia, She is evidently intended to match Mausolus, and was found 
close to him. In spite of the bad preservation of the head we can trace the 
ordering of the hair, which clusters round the temples in small formal locks. 
And Wolters rightly observes that such an arrangement would be very 
strange in case of a goddess, It Is borrowed from life, as we may see from 
the instance of the stele of Philis, and is probably one of those formal 
and stately Ionian fashions which lasted longer in Asia Minor than in 
(ireece, 

Is it possible then that our Mausolus and Artemisia can have stood in 
ihe chariot? It at once occurs to us, that had it been so, one of the two 
must have been grasping reins and goad, and have worn appropriate dress for 
driving. The dress of a charioteer is well known, it was a long rather closely- 
fitting chiton, sometimes gathered closely to the chest, and confined by 
crossing bands. As examples of chariot-groups we have an almost infinite 
number of reliefs on the friezes of temples, in dedicatory tab‘ets, in metopes 
like that from Ilium, and on coins, As examples in the round we have no 
perfect group extant, but we have some evidence of the compositions of the 
chariot-groups in the western pediment of the Parthenon from the drawings 
of Carrey. Ido not think that lam exaggerating in saying that the whole 
of this testimony is in the same direction, The charioteer is always showing 
in his attitude his relation to the horses. 

Considering facts like these, which indeed are obvious enough, is it 
possible to suppose that our two colossal figures stood in a chariot? Neither 
is clad in charioteer’s dress; neither shows the slightest sign of holding the 
reins or controlling the horses; the dress of both is entirely unatfected by 
the wind. Possibly it might be fancied that there was a third person, Nike, 
or some other, present to hold the reins; but for such a theory there is, 30 
far as 1 know, no ground whatever. Of course, as the chariot was at rest, 
one would not expect either strain in the person controlling the horses or a 
violent motion in the drapery; but it seems contrary to the usual customs of 
Greek art in the case of persons standing in a chariot to give no indication 
of relation to it or the horses. 

Attention has been called to the fact that the figures of Mansolus and 
Artemisia are of precisely the same marble as are the horses: but this 
would in any case be natural, and proves nothing. It has further been 
supposed that the break in the drapery of Mausolus near his left knee may 
have been made to allow room for the rim, dprv, of the chariot. This 
however cannot be the case, Judging by the size of the wheel, the rim of 
the chariot if it were of the usual form would be at least as high as the 
thigh of Mausolus, not his knee: asa matter of fact the break is but 24 feet 
from the plinth, whereas the top of the wheel would be quite a foot higher, 
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and the chariot-rim considerably higher still, The break therefore must 
have had another purpose. 

It appears that both of the statues were found in the neighbourhood of 
fragments of horses and amid the ruins of the steps of the pyramid. This 
is no doubt much the strongest argument in favour of their belonging 
together, But although the fact stated carries weight, yet it does not seem 
to me to outweigh all that can be said on the other side, The exact find- 
spot of statues has sometimes been a misleading indication. The excavations 
at Olympia have proved to demonstration what extraordinary chances rule as 
to the direction falling statues will take or the fate they will meet. Some 
figures from the Olympian pediments fell almost straight and suffered 
comparatively little, while other figures close to them in the pediments were 
hurled to a great distance or shattered into a thousand fragments. In 
company with the fragments of the horses of the Mausoleum were found not 
only the statues of Mausolus and Artemisia, but also a variety of heads male 
and female, fragments of draped figures, and a lion. If the argument from 
the find-spot were conclusive, it would show that all these stood on the 
pyramid, It is clear that an earthquake or some violent convulsion had 
mixed up sculptures from various quarters, In passing I may throw out 
one question based on the present state of the statues. It is certain that 
the Mausoleum remained almost uninjured for a very long time, some 
authorities think as much as 1500 yeara® Is it possible that the head of 
Mausolus which we possess can have been exposed to storm and rain for a 
third of that time and show so little trace of weather? 

These arguments however can only establish a probability, ] now come 
to one which seems to me to go far to establish certainty, In comparison 
with the wheels and the horses of the chariot the figures of Mausolus and 
Artemisia are decidedly too small. 

I have made many measurements of horses, wheels and riders on friezes, 
stelae and sculptures in the round. I do not here propose to set forth in 
detail the results of these measurements, but the general conclusions to 
which they have led me may be succinctly stated. As the measurements 
were necessarily only approximate, | will not regard small fractions, 

The figure of Mausolus stands 9 feet 10 inches high: that of Artemisia 
8 feet 8 inches high. 

The chariot-wheel, as restored at the British Museum, has a diameter 
of T feet 7 inches. 

The horses as erected have a height from the ground of 11 feet 9 inches 
to the top of the head; of 8 feet 6 inches to the saddle.” 

On observing the wheels of chariots on stelae and friezes one finds that 
their diameter is about half the height of a man, sometimes rather less, 
sometimes as in the Xanthian frieze slightly more, but never so much as 


* Eustathius mentions the Mausoleum asin seven centuries. 
his time « @abee (twelfth century). But it does ® The horses | measured; the other figures 
not follow that it was then intact. Itmust, are taken from official statements, 
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three-fourths of that height. Yet this last is the proportion between the 
diameter of the Mausoleum chariot-wheel and the height of Mausolus. 

As regards the proportionate height of horse and man, the general rule 
in Greek sculpture of the best period seems to be that the standing horse 
and the man are of about equal height; while the length of a horse’s body 
is about three-fourths of that height. These proportions hold im the Par- 
thenon and Mausoleum friezes; but of course this evidence cannot be 
insisted on, since in any case the isocephalic law would require the heads of 
horses and men to be about on a level. If however we turn to sepulchral 
stelac and other reliefs where this law does not prevail, we find the same 
scale of proportion usually to hold. And it is shown also im the few cases 
in which we possess horsemen sculptured in the round. Thus if the horse- 
man of the Locrian pediment ™ he restored, it will be found that his height 1s 
one-third greater than the length of his horse's boty, so that if he stood 
beside the horse the tops of their heads would be level. 

We have however the good fortune to possess several equestrian figures 
in the round sculptured by the very artists who worked on the Mausoleum, 
The figures of an Amazon and Nereids from Epidaurus,” apparently made 
from the designs of Timotheus, are of about the same height in proportion 
to their horses as in the Locrian rider: that is, the rider and the horse are of 
about equal height. 

But perhaps the best instance which can be cited is the Persian horse- 
man from the Mausoleum. This rider, to judge from the length of his thigh 
(about 32 inches), would if standing be between 9 feet and 9 feet 6 inches 
high. His horse is just about 7 feet long, and so would be just as tall as the 
rider, if both stood complete, It thus seems to be the rule in good Greek 
art that the tops of the heads of a standing horse and of a standing man 
should be about on a level. Yet the head of Mausolus is 2 feet lower 
than that of the Mausoleum chariot-horse, while the head of Artemisia 
barely reaches up to his saddle. 

Perhaps the easiest way to convince one’s eyes of the disproportion 
between Mausolus and the chariot-horse is to compare him with this Persian 
rider who stands in the same room with him at the Eritish Museum. This 
rider was nearly as tall as Mausolus, and decidedly taller than Artemisia, but 
the horse he bestrides looks like a little pony beside the huge chariot-horses, 
while in style it is incomparably superior. | 

An anonymous writer to the Afhenaewm ™ has tried to remove the force 
of arguments such as these used by me on « previous occasion. In the first 
place he maintains that the proportion of the height of the head of Mausolus 
to the length of the head of the chariot-horse is the same as is found in the 
case of men and horses in the Parthenon pediment and in nature. I do not 
controvert his statement; but he has overlooked the further fact that the 
head of the Mausoleum chariot-horse is quite abnormally short, Its length 
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in proportion to the height of the horse is only “29, whereas the length of 
head in proportion to height is in the Parthenon frieze about ‘34 or 95: 
on the other hand the head of Mausolus is unusually large in proportion to 
the total height of the statue. Thus to measure only the heads is misleading ; 
the thing to be considered is the relative heights of horse and man; and 
it could scarcely be maintained that if the head of the horse of Helios in 
the Parthenon pediment were joined to a proportionate body it would stand 
as much higher than the head of the Theseus standing as docs the head of 
the Mausoleum chariot-horse above that of Mausolus. 

The same writer observes that ‘the horses of Asia Minor were of a much 
larger breed than those of Greece proper. Whether this were the case or 
not, the instances of the Persian rider and of the frieze prove that this 
larger breed did not influence the art, at bottom Attic, of the Mausoleum. 
Finally, it might be said that chariot-horses would be taller than riding- 
horses. But in the numerous instances of both which I have examined in 
Greek art I have found no difference in size. The chariot-horse was selected 
not like a modern carringe-horse for drawing-power, but for swiftness ani 
lightness, 

It thus seems impossible to escape the conclusion that the size of the 
Mausoleum chariot-horses, as well as of the wheel, is quite out of proportion 
to that of the figures of Mausolus and Artemisia. 

And this argument gains on reflection. The only chance that the 
charioteers would be seen properly from below would lie in their being tall 
in proportion to the chariot. Our two statues would be in such a position 
simply invisible. This does not strike one strongly in looking at the designs 
of Pullan and Urlichs and Petersen, because they are all sections and give no 
notion of the whole as it would look from below. But it would clearly 
appear if a model were made to scale, Mausolus in the chariot would stand, 
according to Mr. Pullan, less than 14 feet high, and if he were placed on a 
lofty pedestal with four gigantic horses each nearly 12 feet high in front of 
him, no one from below would see even his head from the front, and the side 
view would scarcely be more satisfactory, And this may in fact be judged 
from a consideration of the figures as now arranged in the British Museum. 
If we fill in in imagination two additional horses between the two flanking 
ones, of which alone fragments remain, we shall observe that from the front 
Mansolus and Artemisia would be almost invisible. The chin of Mausolus 
and the top of the head of Artemisia would only have been visible over the 
horses’ heads from below, the ground being level, at a distance of about 
1000 feet supposing that the bnilding was 75 feet high, and at a 
distance of quite a third of a mile supposing that it was 140 feet 
high. 

Sir Charles Newton has succeeded in pointing out some merits in the 
great chariot-horses. But they certainly convey an unpleasant impression ; 
they are heavy and rough and not worked in detail, They may well pass as 
the work of Pythius, who seems to have been not a sculptor but an architect. 
He is said to have planned not only the Mausoleum but also the temple of 
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Athena at Priene.” He was no doubt instructed to make a great decorative 
group which would suit the building and pass muster at a distance. The 
figures of Mausolus and Artemisia on the other hand are noble and pleasing 
monumental works, not specially refined but yet well suited for near in- 
spection. The shoe of Mausolus has often been admired, and it seems 
probable that it was meant to be seen. 

I conceive then that these two admirable portraits stood somewhere 
within the building. Where they stood Iam not prepared to say. Stark 
thought that they stood in niches; but Overbeck thinks this unlikely, because 
the backs are too carefully finished. The fact is that the arrangement 
of the statues from the Mausoleum is an unsolved and perhaps an insoluble 
problem. Part of a standing male figure on the same scale as Mausolus was 
found; and part of a colossal seated figure. How many figures may have 
disappeared we know not. 

It seems to me that the noble figures of Mausolus and his wife have 
been somewhat undervalued becaused it was supposed that they were the 
work of Pythius, and because they were brought into connexion with the 
clumsy horses. But we know that at least four of the ablest artists of 
Greece, Scopas, Bryaxis, Leochares, and Timotheus, were employed on the 
Mausoleum in rivalry one of the other, and it seems impossible that they can 
have left so important work as that of these great statues to inferior artists, 
To which of these four sculptors we may best assign the statues I do not 
venture to decide; but the problem thus set before us is certainly attractive, 
and the chances of its solution are rapidly increasing, since we now possess 
sculptures coming either from the hand or the school of each of the four. 
In a paper recently published in Dutch, M. Jan Six, agreeing as he informs 
me with my argument as published in the Times“ against the assignment of 
the portrait-statues to the quadriga, boldly names Bryaxis, probably a Carian, 
as the author of the portrait of Mausolus. But I think that the question 
needs a more careful investigation, before it can be regarded as settled. 


Percy GARDNER. 
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A MYKENAZAN TREASURE FROM AAGINA. 


A REMARKABLE Mykénwan gold-find brought to light some years since 
in the island of AXgina after finding its way into the London market has 
secured a permanent resting-place in the British Museum. In the interests 
of archeological science it must be a matter for rejoicing that our national 
eollection should have received so important an accession in a department 
of ancient metal-work hitherto almost wholly unrepresented in any museum 
outside Athens. Opinions may well differ as to the propriety of removing 
from the soil on which they are found and to which they naturally belong the 
greater monuments of Classical Antiquity. But in the case of small objects, 
made themselves for commerce, and free from the same local ties, the con- 
siderations, which weigh under other circumstances, lose their validity, while 
on the other hand the benefits to be derived by students from their partial 
dispersion are not to be gainsaid. This, it is true, is not the standpoint of 
the Greek, or, for that matter, of the Turkish Government. But the theory 
that the present occupants of Greece or the Ottoman possessors of the 
Eastern Empire are the sole legitimate heirs even of such minor monuments 
of ancient culture is not likely to commend itself to the outside world. 
“Twore hard indeed that not so much as a plaything should come down to us 
from the cradle of our civilization ! 

The laws by which not even a coin, or a jewel or a vase is allowed 
to find its way beyond a certain privileged zone, while frivolous in them- 
selyes and powerless to secure the object that they have in view, inflict 
@ permanent Injury on science. The present is a case in point. Certain 
gold objects, brought into the London market by the ordinary course of trade 
and that magnetic attraction which brings antiquities to our shores from all 
parts of the world, are acquired by the British Museum. But the vendor 1s 
unable to afford any information as to their provenience, the Museum 
authorities are naturally no wiser, and though my own investigations point 
to the fact that the relics in question were found in /Egina, the exact 
circumstances of the find are at present undiscoverable. It is moreover 
impossible to say whether other objects of less intrinsic value, such as clay 
vases, were found with the gold cup and jewellery. 

It will be convenient, before calling attention to the exceptional 
character of the present find amongst Mykénzan deposits, to give a brief 
description of the objects discovered, together with the individual comparisons 
that suggest themselves. 
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; GoLp Cup, 


l.—Gold ‘cup (Figs. la and 15), diam. 9.6 cm. It is ornamented with 
a repoussé design consisting of a central ‘rosette’ surrounded by four 





returning spirals, At the side are three rivet-holes for the attachment of a 


simple handle (now lost) of looped gold plate, like those on some of the 
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goblets from the Second, Third, and Fourth Akropolis Graves at Mykéna,’ 
Though shallower in shape its contour somewhat resembles that of the two- 
handled goblet—Schliemann’s so-called demas dudixcoTeNRov—from Grave 
IV. ;? in the present case, however, there was only a single handle. The 
returning spiral ornament round the sides recalls that on a prochous from 
Crave IV.2 but the style of the spirals is finer in the case of the /Egina 
bowl and doubtless more advanced. The quadruple arrangement of this 
motive, the single handle, and indeed the general contour of the cup 
curiously recall a class of carthenware vessels characteristic of the 
Hungarian Bronze Age.’ The weight of the cup, which is of very pure gold, 
is S64 grammes, 


PexDANT ORNAMENTS. 


B.—Pendant ornament of gold (Figs, 24 and 2), w idth 6.2 em., height 
(with pendant disks) 7.4 cm. It consists of two open-work plates, the upper 
of these embossed with a design of a man holding two water-birds. The 
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lower plate is tlat with its edges folded over so as to catch the borders of the 
plate above, the hollow part of which is filled with clay. From these are 


i Schliemann, Myceue and Tiryas, Nos, 317, ‘Compare for instance Comple-rendu du 
$30, 340, 12, 343, 344, 453. Cougrés df Anthr. ef d' Arch, préhistorique, Buda- 
1 Op. cit. No, 309. Professor Petric observes pest, 1575, l. LXXIIL 2, LXXVI. 2 and 
that this two-handled vessel resembles certain 3, kc. This Danubian class in turn becomes the 
cry p tian bronze cupe of ¢, 1300-1200 ne, forerunner of a whole eeries of ‘Late Celtic’ 


2 Schliemann, op. cl, No, S41. vessels, 
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suspended by small chains five gold disks with central and peripheral 
punctuations. The system here followed of backing a repowssé design with 
a flat plate is the same as that adopted in the case of the Vaphio cups. 

The design is of great interest and wholly different from any known 
Mykénwan type. The central figure holding the two water-birds is strongly 
Egyptianizing alike in attitude, proportions, and costume. The arrange- 
ment of the bracelets on the upper arms as well as round the wrists is quite 
in conformity with Egyptian usage. The pendant end of the girdle divided 
into ribbed sections shows the same agreement, but in this case it ends in a 
point in place of the double Ursus. The two bossed circles seen on either 
side of the neck are probably suggested by the ringlets of hair worn by some 
Egyptian divinities, notably Hathor, though in the case of male figures, such 
as Horus, they are generally worn on one side. The plumes again above 
the head are obviously borrowed from the same source, though they do not 
precisely reproduce the head ornament of any Egyptian deity. The whole 
gives us somewhat the impression of an Osiris whose ten or head-dress of 
solar disk, plumes and Unei had been simplified into four plumes. 

The base on which the figure is standing with its two lotos-flower 
terminals is equally suggestive of certain forms of Egyptian boat, sacred and 
otherwise, the prow and stern of which moreover not unfrequently end, as 
here, in a lotos ornament.’ This similarity is enhanced by the frequency 
with which in Egyptian art a central figure rises from the middle of the 
bark. It is further to be observed that Egyptian boats of one form or 
another not unfrequently serve as the bases of ornamental designs —witness 
the wooden perfume ladle in the Louvre," the handle of which is carved with 
fh guitar-player standing on a small bark (in this case with duck -headed_ 
terminals) against a back-ground of lotos-flowers and water-birds. 

The lotos-tipped boat was also taken over into Phenician art and 
appears on the silver tazza from the Bernardini tomb at Palestrina? and on 
an ivory plaque from the same deposit." On the first of these the 
mummified Osiris is seen standing in the middle of the bark with a Horus 
on either side. 

The Egyptian figure of the present design standing on a base which 
may be regarded as an ornamental derivative of the lotos-tipped Nile-boat 
receives another aquatic touch from the two water-birds that he grasps in 
either hand. 

Here again, as it seems to me, we have a formalized reproduction of a 
familiar Nile seene—the fowler, namely, on his boat, seizing the trophies of 
his sport. A common eet of Egyptian te is the duck-catcher 


— 


* Compare Eosellini, Jfoummenti Civili, tay. 
exxvil. 1 (fanereal boat with eovered bier), and 
Mon. del Cullo, tay, lexviii, 

* Perrot et Chipiez, L'Byypte, p. 845, Fig. 
586, 

* Monwmenti deff’ Inst, fee, x. t. xxxii. It 
is engraved with the Phonician inscription 


Evanuni “car ben “sla, the ee of which is 
compared by Fabiani (Aan, dell Jnat. ke. 1878, 
255 sepy.) to that of Assyrian contracts of the 
7th century Bc, 

* f6, tav. xxxi.; Perr. et Chip. Phénieie, 
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taking the captured water-fowl out of the trap set among the lotoses on the 
surface of the water, and so constructed that several birds could be taken 


at once, This was a sport in which 
ptian paintings, In one case a man is 
the neck, and with outstretched hand 
In another representation the duck- 


it forms the subject of numerous Egy 
seen with one duck already held by 
grasping another within the net.” 


Pharaohs themselves delighted, and 


catcher has already extracted two birds which he holds by the neck in either 
hand, or again we see two fowlers standing on a Nile-boat each holding 
a bird by the wings, while further trophies of their sport have been placed 
ina cage at the stern." In other cases the sport is of a different character— 
the fowler standing in the middle of the boat—on the prow of which sits a 
decoy-duck—and with a throwing-stick™ killing the water-birds as they 
rise from the aquatic plants along the river-side, Possibly the upright 
position of the figure in the design before us is due to this version of the 
pastime. The birds themselves on these Egyptian monuments are seen 
feeding on lotos plants; on the #igina jewel they are apparently standing 
on the stalk and picking at the bud, On the tomb of a king of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty the fowler is seen on a boat the ends of which terminate, 
like the base of the present design, in two lotos flowers; and a similar 
motive belonging to the Twelfth Dynasty occurs at Benihassan.” The 
boats themselves, indeed, seem to have been made of reeds or papyrus, like 


the legendary craft of Isis. 


This simple every-day incident of Nile life has in the case of the 
Mykénaean jewel been adapted for decorative purposes and thrown into an 
evenly-balanced geometrical form, in consonance with art traditions which 
_ we are led more often to associate with Oriental than with Egyptian art. 
It would not, indeed, be correct to say that this kind of scheme is wholly 
unknown in Egypt. A certain parallelism may be found, for instance, in the 
somewhat late hieroglyphic symbol for Kes or Aras, the original signification 
of which seems to be to ‘subdue’ or ‘ conquer, in which a human figure is 
seen astride between two serpents, the necks of which he grasps in either 
hand, or at times appears in a similar attitude between two giraffes standing 
back to back. Asa rule, however, this class of scheme with its opposed or 
confronted animal forms, is more Oriental in its range. Itisa heraldic style, 
born of the infancy of perspective which needed to see two sides of the same 
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Y Rosellini, Mon. del Culfo, No, vit. 

ie Th, No. ¥. 

it Jb, No. vi. : 

ia CY Wilkinson, Manners and Custom of 
the Ancient Eyyptians (1878 od.) vol. ii, 104 eeqg. 
lt is worth remarking in this rxion that the 
throwing-stick supplies another link between 
Egypt and the Mykénwan world. Upon the 
i bronght to light by careful cleaning 
on one of the silver fragments of vases from the 
Akropolis Tomb No. 4 at Mykéne, there are 
wen strewing the ground beneath the com- 





batants—together with oval objects representing 
sling-stones—certain incised figures the signifi- 
eance of which has hitherto remained un- 
noticed. They are, in fact, throwing-sticks, of 
a form that strikingly recalls the Australion 
fombaf, The throwers of these are not seen, and, 
as the missiles did not return to them but lay 
where they were thrown, it becomes evident 
that the name Memrrang would be a misnomer. 
The throwing-stick is also Syrian. 

iY Lepsius, Denkmiiler, Ac., bth, iit. BI. 
113. Tb, AMA. iL BL 190. 
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object, and which is still traceable in its most rudimentary form in the 
double-bodied lion or winged ram, each with a single head, of Mykénwan 
gems. Only in the present case we see rather the echo of the old Baby- 
lonian form of the king or hero between two opposed animals,—a scheme 
which has also left its impress on the glyptic art of Mykénw: as, for 
instance, In its design of a human figure in a purely Babylonian attitude 
between two composite monsters on a rock-crystal lentoid gem from 
Phigalia.” Winged genii holding in either hand a bird by the legs appear 
in Assyrian tablets." 

As applied to birds the scheme is further familiar to Mykénwan art in 
the case of a series of representations on engraved stones of a female figure 
in characteristic Mykénman dress holding in either hand a water-fowl.™ 
In these again we have good reasons for seeing the prototype of that version 
of the ‘ Asiatic Artemis’ in which she is seen grasping two swans.” Wor is 
the male figure between two birds itself unknown to the later art of Greece. 
On a Dipylon vase from Athens” a typical male figure with a sword slung at 
his side is seen reaching out his arms on either side towards a large water- 
bird. On a beautiful archaic bronze relief discovered by Mr. Bather Among 
the Akropolis finds at Athens” 4 winged figure of a naked youth holds a 
goose by the neck in either hand. 

It must be allowed that in the design before us, although the original 
elements are all Egyptian and the subject itself in all probability borrowed 
from a very simple scene of Nile life, the whole has as it were been recast 
in a more Oriental mould. The relation which the present scheme bears 
to its naturalistic Egyptian prototype recalls the creations of somewhat late 
Phoenician and Assyrian art. The base on which the figure stands is no 
longer a simple boat. It is ornamentalized by the addition of a central 
lotos-flower to those at the two extremities. And in this respect it is closely 
assimilated to the lowest member of the Sacred Tree as seen on Cypro- 
Phenician silver bowls or on such ornamental compositions as that shown on 
an ivory tablet from Nineveh in the British Museum—itself of. perhaps, Phoe- 
nician or strongly Egyptianizing ** work—where two griffins are seen on either 
side perched on the projecting sprays of a lotos-capital, much as the water- 





1 Milchhofer, sAnfainge rfer Kowst, p. 55, 
Fig. a. 

Eg. Layard, Disoveries; p. 600, from 
Kouyoundjik ; Perr. et Chip, Cialdée, ke., p. 
e466, Fig. 323. 

“ Milchhifer, Anjinge der Kunal, p. 86, 
Fig. 560. In this case she holds the binds by 
the wings and below are wavy lines indicative 
of water, Ona three-sided amethyot from the 
Vaphio tomb the same femalo figure is seen 
holding up a bird in either hand by the neck 
CEpmoepls dpymodoyies, 1890, Pl. X. 5). 

™ Tt has been already pointed ont by Milch- 
héfer (Anfang: der Kuwel, p. 87) that My- 


keneon art supplies the forerunners of the 
Greek Artemis: amd fresh evidence on this 
point has now secumulated, (See Trountas, 
"E®. dpy. 1891, p. 43, &e.) 

In the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

* To be described in this volume of the 
Hellenic Journal, It seems to mo that the 
Polnted projection on the chin of this fine 
archaic Greek figure is traceable to the small 
horn-like beard of Egyptian fashion. 

* Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, 1st series, 
PL 90, Fig. 21; Perr. et Chip, Chaledée, Ke. 
p- 635, Fig, 249, 
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fowl on the gina jewel. More than this, there is in the present case a 
peculiarity about the lotos-flower—the circular boss, namely, from which it 


springs—which is a characteristic accompaniment of the same ornament on 


the paintings of the North-West Palace} at Nineveh, and on ivories of the 
same provenience.”” 


t 
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It further appears thata scheme akin to that of the gina pendant was 
reproduced in a more primitive style on certain ornaments of bronze-work 
which characterize the late Bronze and early Iron Age of Italy and Central 
Europe. On an open-work bronze disk of that period in the Museum of 





SPeantisco woaeh HOLOGh* 


Fria, 4, 


Bologna ™ (Fig. 3) is seen a rude figure of aman with ontstretched arms 
on either side of whom is seen a large duck—the ducks as on the Agina 
pendant looking outward and standing on the up-curving border of the 
design, with which their beaks coalesce. 





19 Cf, Layard, Mom, Ist series, PL 56, 67; the ornament from a photograph supplied by 
Perr, et Chip. Chaldé, ke,, p. 291, Fig. 118. Connt Gozzadini. It was found in the dolinm 
= Cf, Perr, et Chip. op. cif, p. 730, Fig. $01, containing the great bronze-founder's hoard, but 
“1 See De Linas, Ler Origines ole POrfeererie hod escaped notice in the first enumeration of 
sloisonnée, t. Hi, p. 240, who first published - ts contents. 
H.S.—VOL. XIII. P 
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The circumstances under which this North-Etruscan object was dis- 
covered lend additional value to the parallel that it supplies, It was found 
in the great jar containing fourteen thousand bronze objects,—representing an 
ancjent bronze-founder’s hoard,—near the Church of 8. Francesco in Bologna, 
This hoard, as Montelius has shown,” dates from the end of the Bronze Age 
in that Italian region and in all probability goes back to the ninth century 
before our era. A similar specimen exists in the British Museum. 

A closely allied open-work ornament of bronze with two ducks on either 
side of a central object, which has been unfortunately broken away, came to 
light in the ancient cemetery of Tarquinii * (Fig. 4). Another, the central 
design of which howeverwas simply a rude duck with two heads and necks (one 
broken) and a single body, was found at Vetulonia™ (Fig. 5). In this case the 
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Fic, 6, 


FAR QUADS 


Fic, 4. 


double eurves on which the bird stands and the rings for pendant ornaments be- 
low supply an additional link with the Egina jewel. This object belongs to the 
same period as that from Bologna, and it would not be difficult to cite other 
parallel ornaments in the same open-work style from the early well-tombs of 
Italy. At a somewhat later date the same designs were taken over by Celtic 
artificers.*” 

The thin disks of gold suspended by the small chains from the base of 
the Aegina ornament also find their affinities in the same direction. Similar 
small disks with the same punctuations round their rim and at their centre are 
in fact found suspended in the same way from the base of certain Hallstatt 
fibula and a parallel type occurs in the Italian well-tombs, such as those of 








@ Sodanen jrin Dronscidera, p. 05. 

"3 G. Ghirardini, Seaei nel sepolereto antichis- 
sino tarquiniess (Not. degli Scavi, 1982, tay. 
xiii, bis, 19 and p. 190). He compares 
similar ornament from Villanova (Gozzadini, 
Di un Sep, &e., tav. vi. 8). 

4 Isidoro Falchi, I"efulonia, tay. xviii. 14. 
In the Musee Havensiein (No. 1207) is another 
similar ornament from Chinsi with o single 


= ¥¥. 1. 


duck. 

4S A ‘Late Celtic" open-work disk of the 
same peneral type, with two confronted ducks, 
ocourred in the barrow of Wald-Algesheim 
(Ausa’m Weerth, Grakfund vn MWald-aAlges- 
heim, taf. v1. Lindenschmit, AlMerthimer, 
ke. B. iii. H. 1). 

= Vou Sacken, frabfeld von Hallstatt, taf, 
Matériaux, &e, 1486, p. 54. 
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Corneto-Tarquinia, In these cases however the chains are longer. Short 
chains for pendants such as those of the gina jewel are on the other hand 
seen in the case of the diadems and other objects from the Akropolis Graves 
of Mykénmw, and though small flat disks for suspension do not seem to have 
been used in the period of Mykénwan art to which the Akropolis Graves 
belong, specimens very similar to those before us have been found in some 
of the later interments of the Lower City; and a very close parallel will be 
seen in a Cretan gold ornament in the British Museum, consisting of a native 
wild goat or Agrim#, from the lower part of which three small flat disks like 
those before us are suspended by loops and twisted wires.” 





(.—Four gold penannular ornaments with open-work centres containing 
figures of dogs and apes and pendant disks and owls. Fig. 6. Size (with 
pendants) 15 x 11.5 cm, The outer border of the jewel consists of two thin 


21 It is engraved in Perr, ct Chip. Phdniciz, &e., p. 889, Fig. 610. 
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plates, hollow within, and jomed together, as in the case of the preceding object, 
by folding over their edges. The central decoration is formed in the same 
way and looped on to the outer border. | 

The penannular ring, which forms the outer border, ends in what are 
apparently two snakes’ heads. The upper part of the decorative arrange- 
ment within consists of two confronted mastiffs with curled tails and a ring 
round each of their necks by which they are chained to the outer border. 
Beneath their raised paws is a long red carnelian bead, and the other fore-paws 
reat on the heads of two cynocephali, squatting back to back with their hands 
clasped against their noses. Round the lower part of the body of each runs 
a ring or girdle. In front of the apes on either side is a curved object which 
supports the hind-legs of the dogs. Three more red carnelian beads, some 
of them ribbed, are strung to the small chains from which three of the small 
owls below are suspended. 

It will be seen at once that the general character of the present design 
the outer circle with pendants, the open-work figures within, grouped m an 
evenly balanced heraldic manner—agrees with that of Fig. 2. We are led 
onee more into the same cycle of comparisons, The hounds with their 
massive build, their up-turned tails, and the collar round their necks, 
somewhat recall Assyrian types. The hunting of apes is a known Phoenician 
subject, appearing on a silver tazza from Palestrina” Terra-cotta figures 
of cynocephali in a like attitude, with their hands to their noses, are found at 
Thebes and elsewhere in Beotian deposits of the ‘Dipylon’ period, But 
in this, as in the preceding instance, the closest parallels are perhaps to be 
found in certain bronze open-work figures from early Italian cemeteries, 
which must in all probability be regarded as native imitations of Phnician 
products, On an ornament of this nature from Vetulonia™ rude simian 
figures are seen squatted back to back as in the cage of the AZgina jewel. Some 
amber ornaments from the same cemetery,” in the shape of a squatting 
cynocephalus ape holding his nose in his hands, present the closest parallel 
with the figures before us. In the Bernardini tomb at Palestrina™ rude 
bronze figures of apes occurred, one of them forming the ornament to a fibula, 
and among the attachments of a tripod-lebes from the same deposit appear 
curly-tailed dogs with collars round their neck. On the contemporary bronze 
ornaments of Sardinia apes as well as dogs are also abundant, and porcelain 
figures of apes of Egyptianizing Phonician fabric are known from Marathus 
(Umrit). The cynocephalus itself was procured in Ethiopia, and, as 
the sacred animal of Thoth, had held an important place in Egyptian 
religious art. 

The pendant owls are seemingly quite unique. They will be found to 
recur in the case of a necklace to be described below, and find their analogy 
in the pendant ducks of other jewels from the same deposit. | 





T Mon. dell’ Jnal. x. tay, NEXI- » Perr, ect * /6, tay. vii. 4, soo p.. 101. 
Chip., Phénicie, ke., p. 769, Fig. 543. * Mon. dell’ Inst. x, tay. xxxi. a; dAnnali, 


* 1, Falchi, Fetufonia, tar, xvii. 11. 1876, 250: Hull, 1878, 120. 
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D.—Gold pendant ornament consisting of a lions head and attachment. 
The head is hollow and has an aperture on either side for the insertion of 
ring for suspension, A pin is fixed in its crown, the lower part of which 
runs through an oval boat-like object, while from its lower extremity hangs 
a chain with a small duck. Two other chains with ducks are suspended 
from the ends of the boat, and two more, one in front and one behind the 
lion’s neck, are fitted with pointed ovate pendants. Round the lion’s neck 
‘gs an ornamental band consisting of circles and connecting tangents 
(Fig. 7). 

The height from the top of the lion's head to the end of the central 
pendant is 5 cm, , 





Fie. 7, 


It is evident that some intermediate member between the lion's heaa 
and the boat-like receptacle is wanting and we may infer that it origmally 
consisted of some more perishable material, perhaps amber or bone. The 
form of the gold receptacle however shows that the lower part of it was 
rounded, and coupling this fact with the protruding lion's head above it is 
impossible not to be struck with the parallelism displayed between the object 
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before us and a well-known Egyptian ornament—the so-called ‘gis’ or 
collar, the central figure of which above is the head of the lion-headed 
Goddess, Sekhet2" The adaptation has of course, in this as in the other 
instance cited, been free, and the pendants here (as no doubt in the earlier 
form of the Egyptian ornament) hang loose and are not merely indicated 
by engravings on a flat semicircle. 

The pendant ducks on the other hand take us into the same cycle of 
comparisons as that to which we have been already led by the suspended 
disklets and by the open-work designs of the ornaments already described. 
The duck as a decorative element is specially characteristic of the metal-work 
belonging to the late Bronze and early Iron Age in Greece, Italy, and 
Central Europe, and to the type of European culture to which the broadest 
extension of the name of Hallstatt has been applied. As a pendant in 
bronze-work it is found, though sparsely, in early Italian cemeteries,” in 
the Southern Provinces of Austria, and recurs at Olympia,” while on the 
other hand it is highly characteristic of the Caucasian cometeries belonging 
to the same transitional period™ and ranges to Northern Russia™, 

Pendant ducks seem to be foreign to Egyptian or Egyptianizing Phoni- 
cian art, though the duck itself was frequently employed as an ornamental 
motive by the Egyptians, as, for instance, for toilet-boxes of wood or ivory. 
And these duck-caskets became in fact the progenitors of a class of duck 
receptacles of bronze, fitted with wheels below like Egyptian toy-birds, that 
characterise the Early Iron Age deposits of Italy and the Danubian regions. 
It is possible, indeed, that the adoption of the duck asa pendant of jewelry 
like the present was influenced by the Egyptian amulet pendants in the form 
of the Sacred Hawk. On the ‘ A&gis’ referred to above as the probable source 
of the ornament before us, the head and wing of the Sacred Hawk appears, 
suggestively, on either side of the head of the lon-headed Goddess, 

#F—Gold pendant ornament, (Fig.8) consisting of a flat curved plate 
ending in two repoussé heads, the upper part of each of which is fitted with 
a loop for suspension. From the chins of the terminal heads and the lower 
margin of the plate hang small gold disklets, ten in number. The length 
of the ornament is 10°6 cent. 





a1 See for instance the specimen in the 
Louvre. Perr. et Chip. Egypte, p. 884, Fig. 
369: xxii. Dyn. 

"Eg, at Vetulonia; Notizie degli Seari, 
1882, tav. xiii. 7, p. 146. It was found in a 
porotto, inside an ossuary, and apparently was a 
pendant of a necklace found in the same 
urn. 

% dusgr. von Olympia, Atlas, taf xxiv. 421. 
For duck ornaments see alao t, xiii, 210, 2104, 
ail. 

4 Of BR. Virchow, Griderfeld von Koban, 
Atlas, taf, viii. 1, 3; taf. x. 5, 6; taf. xi. 6a, 
6b. E. Chantre, Recherches Anthropoloyiques 


dans fe Cancase, Atlas t. ii. xxiv. 6-10: xxvi. 
8. Numerow: other specimens are to be seen 
in the Misenm at Tiflis, 

Ma See for instance Aspelin, Amfiquités du 
Nord Finno-Ougrien, p. 512, No. 989 (Anti- 
quifés Mériewnes : Vindimir). 

> Specimens of these are known from Cor- 
netoTarquinia (WV. d. Semri, 1881, tav. v. 24, 
p. 361), Salerno (Mus. Ravenstecin, No. 1169), 
Viterbo (i%.), Glasinac in Bosnia (MittA, a. 
Anthr, Ger, in Wien, 1881, p. 289 segg.), and 
Transylvania. Similar in clay from Este (.¥. a. 
Sear, 1882, tay, iil. 1, p. 18) 
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The embossed heads and the intervening curve are backed by a thicker 
gold plate which, as in the case of the Vaphio cups, conceals the hollow side 
of the repowssé work and gives the whole the appearance of a solid 
relief with a flat back. As in that case too, the embossed work has been 
supplemented by careful tooling of the surface, the hair and the borders of 
the eyes being very finely engraved. The eyes and eyebrows are at present 
hollow, but they were originally filled with thin accurately cut slices of blue 
glass-paste, n particle of which is still to be seen adhering toa corner of the 
right eyebrow. 





Fic, &. 


The terminal heads of this ornament both in physiognomy and treatment 
present a decided analogy to some heads of sphinxes upon ivories from the 
N. W. Palace at Nineveh. The combing back of the hair in finely cut 
parallel lines and curves, and the coils in which the locks terminate, the 
outline of the nose and lips, the setting of the eyes and the boldly marked 
eyebrows may be mentioned among points of resemblance. The Sphinxes 
raferred to have, it is true, a single coil to the hair, but the second curl 1s 
easily suggested by the griffins with which they are associated in the same 
series of small ivories. 

The slices of blue glass-paste cut out and inserted into the eyebrows and 
eyes also find a very close parallel in the same quarter. The ivories in 
question, to which I have already had occasion to refer in connexion with 
the lotos-boat design of jewel B., are in several cases adorned with inlaid 
work in gold and lapis lazuli, applied in much the same manner—for instance, 
as a filling for the eyes and eyebrows. But this quasi-enamelling will be 
found still better illustrated by the gold rings (@ to 7’) to be described below. 

© See especially that in the British Museum marked N. C. 221. “Some of these ivories are 
perhaps of Phoenician work. 
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NECKLACES, 


F—Necklace of gold and carnelian beads with pendant (Fig. 9). The 
gold beads are of thin hollow plate honeycombed with shallow cup-shaped 
impressions. The pendants are of two kinds: 1, hollow gold drops suspended 
by small chains; 2, ornaments in the shape of a hand grasping a woman's 
breast from beneath which, in each case, hangs a small acorn of an olive- 
green stone in a gold cup. 

The hand and breast ornaments are alternately of blue glass-paste and 
gold plate. The backs are flat. Those made of gold are hollow within and 
formed of two parts, an embossed upper plate overlapping the edge of a 
thicker flat plate below. 





Fic, #, 


This symbolic device which recurs again in carnelian in the of a 
pendant attached to another necklace (@) described below, has an evident 
reference to a Goddess of fecundity, The action is that seen in figures of 
Isis giving suck to Horus and of Mylitta or of Istar with or without a babe. 
It is to be observed that there exists in the Museum at Cagliari a Phoenician 
gold earring™ in the form of a bust of Isis holding both breasts which affords 
a parallel instance of this symbolic idea applied to ornament. From the 
character of the symbolism we are entitled to conclude that the Egina 
necklaces like the Sardinian earring formed parts of feminine attire. It is 
moreover evident that they were worn as charms or talismans. 

@.—Necklace of carnelian and ribbed gold beads with a triply perforated 
amethyst having the appearance of three beads united, and a carnelian hand 
holding a breast as above (Fig. 10). | 

The threefold perforation of the amethyst bead recalls an Egyptian 
pattern and shows that the other beads belonging to this necklace were 
arranged in three rows. | 

/f—Large necklace with pairs of gold beads in the shape of double 
crescents alternating with ribbed barrel-shaped beads, also of gold, and 


“ Perr. et Chip. Phénicie, p, 828, Fig, 589. 
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having at each end a carnelian bead incised so as to look like a succession 
of five smaller beads (Fig. 11). 

I.—Smaller necklace of the same character as preceding, but with 
round carnelian beads between the lunate pairs (Fig. 12). 

The ribbed gold beads on the above necklace closely conform to a type of 
ribbed porcelain beads common in Egyptian tombs, which are described by 
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Professor Petrie as characteristic of the Twenty-Second and Twenty-Third 
Dynasties, from 975 to about 800 p.c°“ The segmentation of the carnelian 
beads is also an Egyptian touch and is in fact the stone imitation of certain 
long glass beads intended to represent a series of small ones strung together. 





Fia 1 


The other carnelian beads of rounded elongated form found with the Agina 
jewels are identical with a type well represented in the Maket tomb exca- 
vated by Mr. Petrie at Kahun, the latest element in which seems to be 
anterior to the Twenty-Second Dynasty. 


Ma Notes on the Antiquitics of Mykinw, Hell, 24. The Twenty-Second Dynasty begina about 
Jour. XII. (1591) p. 201. O75 B.C, 
Mb Petrie, JUahun, Kakun and Gurvd, pp. 26, 
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J,—Pendant; perhaps, of necklace. Gold owls (as above) suspended hy 
chains of the same metal from carnelian capped with gold at both ends (Fig, 
13). 

GOLD PLATES FROM DReEss. 


K.—Fifty-four gold plates with repouss¢ and punctuated ornamentation 
(Fig. 14). In the centre are rosettes of eight leaves and around are spiral 
ornaments eudimg in a friguefra. Round the circumference are four small 
holes for attachment, probably to some textile object. 





These thin plates are of essentially the same character as those found 
by Dr. Schhemann in the shaft graves of Mykénm, where they were 
originally attached to both men’s and women’s apparel. The character of 
the ornament moreover—the central rosette and surrounding spirals— 
corresponds very closely to some from Mykénw,” though it here appears in 
a somewhat degenerate form and of smaller module. | 


DIADEMS, 


£.—Diadem of thin gold plate with looped wire ends (Fig. 15). 





Fico. 15, 


M,.—Parts of a diadem of thin gold plate, in three pieces; the original 
length ¢, 40 cm. (Fig. 16). It is decorated with a punctuated pattern con- 
sisting of a double row of returning spirals between two parallel lines. 


* As for instance the plates from Grave V. (Schuchhardt, op, cif, p. 255: Schliomann, p, 
210, No. 481}. 
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The spiral ornament, arranged as on the above diadem, is characteris- 
tically Mykénwan and recalls, for example, the design on the breastplate 
from the Akropolis Grave V. at Mykénm as well as round The aipper part of 
the body of the eyed pot from Grave I. The punctuated style of detoration 
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also occurs on a dindem and on pendants, perhaps belonging to 1t, from 
Grave IV. It has however a degenerate appearance and it is noteworthy 
that the diadem from Grave IV. on which it occurs differs in shape as well 
as in the paler character of the metal from the diadems with repowssé 
decorations from this and other interments of the Akropolis circle at 
Mykénz, and in all probability was deposited there at a much later period 
than the others. The shape, which is much more clongated, answers to that 
of the Aigina diadem (Fig. 15), the acuminated ends with their looped wire 
catches occurring in both examples. Narrow diadems with punctuated lines, 
also apparently belonging to a very late Mykénwan period, may be seen in 
the Polytechnion at Athens. | 

There was also found among the gina jewels another plain diadem 
still narrower than the above but unfortunately imperfect, as well as parts of 
other diadems and a gold band. 


BRACELET AND RINGs. 


N.—Bracelet of solid gold with slightly incurved sides. Weight 52-4 
grammes (Fig. 17). 





O.—Five rings of solid gold linked together, The diameter of each is 
«, 2.8 cm. and the thickness of the rings ec. 0.25 cm. 

Their weights are severally 5.6, 7.6, 8.7, 8.6, and 6&6 grammes. The 
average weight is therefore about 8.4 grammes, the highest being 8.7. 
Dividing the weight of the bracelet (1V.) by 6 we also find a umit of about 
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$7 grammes or 135 grains. The standard thus arrived at corresponds with 
the Euboic-Attic, | 

Tt will be seen that the weight of the rings, and apparently that of the . 
bracelet too, answers to a definite standard and there is every reason to 
suppose from their non-ornumental form that they actually served as . 
ring-money. To the significance of this fact and of the existence of this 
Greek standard in a Mykénean deposit we shall have oceasion to return. 


Fixcer Rings. 


P—Besil of ring with hatched pattern (Fig. 18). 





(/.— Ring of thin gold plate folded back so as to form a groove enclosing 
spirally uted blue paste (Fi g.19 @ and Fig, 19 A), 
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Fig. 105, 





#.—Double looped gold ring with grooves filled with meces of blue 
glass-paste cut to shape and fitted together (Fig. 20). The interlocked 
loops of this ring recall the terminal loop ornaments frequent in Greek and, 
later, in Roman necklaces. 
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S.—Gold ring with a hollow groove filled in the same way with pieces of 
cut blue paste divided by a kind of key ornament formed of small pieces of 
gold plate bent as below and applied to the groove of the ring. (Fig. 21a 
and Fig. 215). 

The border thus formed with its simple mmander finds a very close 
parallel in the decorative bands of some Dipylon vases, as well as on some 
early Rhodian and kindred wares which are regarded by Diimmler as a late 
offshoot of the Mykénman.™ 





Frio, 212, 


The inlaid ornamentation of these rings and one yet to be mentioned 
(7) is of the same kind as that already noticed in the case of the eyes and 
eyebrows of the pendant ornament described above (Z). In the rings 
however this system of inlaying can be studied with greater facility. The 
blue paste here inserted is evidently intended to represent lapis lazuli, the 
Iheshet of the Egyptians, which was frequently used for inlaid work in gold, 
bronze, and other materials, at least from the end of the Seventeenth Dynasty 
onwards.” It is employed with other stones in the regalia of Queen Aah- 
hotep, and in the gold pectoral of Rameses Il., and its paste imitations 
were eatly applied in the same manner as the stone. In the case of the 
rings before us the blue glass-paste has been fitted in to the grooves and 
sockets made for its reception, for the most part in the shape of small 
oblong slices. In larger and less rectangular spaces—as in ring 7’, to be de- 
scribed below—it forms a kind of mosaic work. In most instances it is 
inserted in grooves or cells cut out of the solid gold of the ring, in this 
respect resembling champlevé enamel, In the case of ring S however we 
see it divided by bent plates of gold fixed into the solid groove, so that 
the effect closely recalls that of the true clotsonné enamel. It will be seen that 
we have in the present series of rings a valuable illustration of the methods 
of incrusted-work in glass-paste which preceded the invention of the true 
art of enamelling. 

7.—Massive gold ring with besil in the shape of a Beeotian shield, the 
interior of which is cut into narrow sockets set mosaic-fashion with pieces 
of the blue glass-paste (Figs. 22, 22). 


THe AEAKID SHIELD. 


The shield of the last-mentioned ring is of considerable interest and 
has, as will be shown, a bearing on the date of the deposit, In form it 
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closely resembles the Beeotian shield as seen on coins of Thebes and other 
Beotian cities from the middle of the sixth century onwards. But the 





appearance of this form on the coins by no means indicates that such shields 
were in ordinary use as late ag the sixth century. On the contrary, there is 
every reason to believe that the buckler as a monetary type of the Bosotian 
League cities represents an archaic form associated with some national cult, 
perhaps of a heroic character.“ A still nearer parallel as regards shape is 
however supplied by the coins of Salamis (Fig. 23), which though later in 
date go back like the other to an archaic model. In this instance indeed 
the parallel is so close that the triple ridge round the rim, which forms such 
a characteristic feature‘on the shield of the Egina ring, is faithfully repro- 
duced. We have here in fact, not only the same type of shield, but the same 
local variety of the type. And in this case not only is there no doubt as 
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on COMmVS OF gAL Aas. 


Fig, 23, 


to whose shield the monetary artist has intended to represent but itsownership 
has a direct connexion with Aigina. The shield on the Salaminian coin is 
the shield of the Telamonian Ajax, whose temple was the chief centre of 
the insular cult, But Ajax himself was the son of ‘Eakos and represents 
the early Aginetan dynasty in the island. The shield of Ajax then and 

© Head, Hist, Num, p. 201 snggeststhatitwas But it may rather have been intended to repre- 
connected with the eult of Athens Itonia, in sent the shield of #ome legendary hero sus: 
Whose temple was held the Pambootian featival. peoded in the temple, 
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the shield on our ring represent an Aakid badge and in this connexion 
the correspondence in form has a great interest. 

In would be unsafe to infer too much from certain points of comparison 
between the shield before us and the familiar Dipylon type. The Dipylon 
shield is seen on Greek vases and other kindred wares at least as early as the 
beginning of the eighth century B.c,"* and seems to have made its appearance 
in the Danube valley about the end of the second or the beginning of the 
first millennium before our era.“* This ‘ Dipylon’ type is commonly supposed 
to be a late development of a typical form of Mykénman shield as seen on 
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gems, ornaments," and inlaid blades. But its origin must be traced to 
another source. The Mykénwan shield in question appears under two some- 
what different aspects though both essentially belong to the same general 


type. In the one case,—as seen for instance in the hands of the lion- 
hunters on the dagger-blade found by Dr. Schliemann,""—it evidently 





42 Por late developments of thia Dipylon form 
aco E. Pernice, Geometriache Fase con Athen, 
Athen. Mitth, 1892, pp. 211, 215. 

| note the occurrence of this type os an 
ornamental appendage, on o bromme pendant of 
the Late Hungarian Bronze Age from the Hoard 
of Rima-Szombat in the county of Gimir 
(Arch, Ertesits, 1886, vii, 11-14; cf. Congr. 
Préh. Budapest, vol. ti. Pl.112, 4 and LIV, 1). 
lts wide extension and survival on the Asiatic 
side ia shown by its appearnnce in a highly 
developed form in the hands of the guards of 
Darius on the walls of the palace at Persepolis. 

44 On ornamental imitations of this form of 
shield see Mr, Ernest Gardner's paper on 
' Palladia from Mycenm," Hellenic Journal, xiii. 
p. 21 sgy. To the instances there given may 
be added the use of this form for the ornamental 





head of a nail on the fragment of the silver 
vessel with the siege-scene found in the Fourth 
Akropolis Tomb at Mykénw; "Ep. ‘Apy. 
1891 PL It is possible that the dumb-bell-like 
symbol, consisting of two disks with a connect- 
ing stem, to be seen on some Mykénwan gems 
(eg. B.M. Cat, No. 74), should bo regarded as 
a variant form of this same Mykénean type. A 
shield of this shape actually occurs on o relief 
at Sendachirli. 

“Tt seems to me possible that the long 
pointed boas of theae Mykétnman shields repre- 
sents the original parrying-stick, which was 
probably the earliest form of shield. The com- 
bination of the parrying-stick and the targe 
or body-shiehl may be illustrated from various 
parts of the world. Jn Sumatra it survives as 
a raised keel in front of an oar-like shield. 
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represents a large flexible disk—originally no doubt of hide—contracted 
at the middle probably by a thong that went across the back. In the 
other case we see a form, more suggestive of metal work, in which the shield 
almost divides itself into two round targets ““ connected and covered by a 
projecting elongated boss which no doubt contained the handle (Fig.24). The 
general effect of both varicties—although in both there is a slight ineurvation 
at the centre—is to produce an S-shaped outline—the upper and lower 
circumference curving outwards. But in the Dipylon type, the incurving 
sides are the most marked feature and it seems in fact simply to represent 
a slight development of the basket-work or wicker-covered shields such as 
those used by the Hittites and their allies from the western parts of Asia 
Minor at the time of their great invasion of Egypt in the fourteenth 
century B.C., as they are to be seen in the frescoes of Ibsamboul (see Figs, 
25,26). There are many circumstances which make it seem probable 
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DIPYioH SHIELD 


that the repulse of this invasion by Rameses IT. eventually threw back 
the tide of migration—in which the Dardanians, Meonians, and other 
members of the Thraco-Phrygian stock seem to have taken a prominent 
part,—on the European side, It is certain, as I hope to show more in detail 
on another occasion, that towards the close of the Mykénwan period forms 
and decorative elements of purely Asianic origin make their appearance on 
the soil of Greece, and the oceurrence of the ‘Dipylon’ type of shield is 
only a single example of a whole class of kindred phenomena, 

There can, however, be no reasonable doubt that the type represented 
by the A€ginetan shield on the ring and the sister forms of Salamis and 


Among the Kaffirs the parrying-stick is pte- = pare fig. 6, which is very. 1 ive of | t 
oy at the back of an elliptical body-shield ; type in leather, Similar To to ‘Sean 
aud’ this method is often followed by savage on a gold signet and gem from the Vaphio tomb 
races, (Ep. "Apy. 1800, PL X. figs, 7,59). Teountas 
““ Schuchhardt, p. 229, fig. 227: see too E. (op. cit. p. 171) calls the object on the signet a 


Gardner, Mell. Jour, xiii. p, 22, fig, 8,andecom-  ‘ rock," but it fs clearly a shiold of this form, 
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Beotia ought not be regarded as an outgrowth of the Dipylon class. The 
ridged border round their edge, and, in the case of the Baotian and 
Salaminian forms, the general bossiness of the field are decided Mykénwan 
characteristics. The crescent-shaped curves at the sides moreover are only 
a natural development of the slight incurvation already noted in the case 
of the first variety of Mykénmean shield mentioned above, at the two points 
where the circumference was most drawn in by the thong at the back. Asa 
matter of fact a form of shield closely approaching that of the Zgina ring 
—in which the border is already interrupted, and the elongated boss dis- 
pensed with as in the later * Bosotian '‘class—occurs already in what may be 
called the Second Period of Mykénean Art, On a disk of grey stone from 
Grave No. 33 of those excavated by M. Tsountas in the lower City of Mykénma 
small shield of this form (see Fig. 27) had been engraved as the central 
ornament.” This grave contained a typical early fibula of the ‘fiddle-bow ’ 
type and may date from the 12th century Bc, It is therefore clear that the 
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form represented on the Aigina ring is essentially of Mykénman origin and the 
recurrence of the same type of shield as an Aakid badve in Salamis and 
among the Minyans of Beeotia affords an interesting evidence of the 
continuity of indigenous tradition. The‘ Dorian’ form on the other hand 
as seen on the Dipylon vases is Danubian and Asianic. Parallelism there is 
undoubtedly, but it stands to the Mykénmwan type in a collateral rather than 
a filial relationship. 

In this connexion is perhaps worth noticing a piece of tradition which 
according to the most obvious interpretation connected the shield of the 
Telamonian Ajax, and therefore probably the ‘akid’ type in /Egina too, 
with Bosotia. Homer, when describing the shield of Ajax,“ which was 
formed of seven layers of bulls’ hide plated with bronze, says that it was 
the work of Tychios ‘the best of shield-cutters, who dwelt in Hylé,"—a name 
which seems most naturally to refer to the Hylé of Bootin.“ The fact that 





4b For this notice and the sketch of the 
object in question | am indebted to Mr. J. L. 
Myres. 
Afas 8 dyyiter Fade pfpar adeos Hlre wipyar, 
NdaAceor drraBdeor, § of Texlor due rebyer, 
Sqvroréuor bx" Gpurros, “TAp fri olnia raleer... 
#@ Flelbig (Homeriache Epos, jp. 17), as agninat 
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Riedenauer (Handwert wand Hanairerker, pp, 59) 
olwerves that Hylé need not be in Birotia, as 
there were other places of the same name, Ent 
the fact that the traditional shield of Ajax aa 
seen on the Salaminian coins was of the Eeotian 
type weighs in favour of the most obvions iden. 
tification of the name. 
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the traditional form of the shield of Ajax as seen on the Salaminian coins 
was of Beotian type is in harmony with this view. The Mykénean element 
in the Beotian shield is further brought out by the local Boeotian legend 
which ascribed the origin of the shield to Chalkos the son of the Minyan 
king Athamas,“ 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AS TO THE AEGINA TREASURE. 


It will be seen from the above description of the gina hoard that 
it occupies a unique place amongst the hitherto known finds of early works 
of art on Greek soil. That in a sense it belongs to the same class of objects 
as those known from Dr, Schliemann’s finds by the general name of 
Mykénwan can hardly be gainsaid. The gold cup with its returning spirals 
may indeed be regarded as a typical example of the Mykénwan decorative 
style: the roundels of thin gold plate, with their volute borders and central 
rosette, point clearly the same connexion, and the diadems with their punctu- 
ated patterns show a distinct affinity to the latest fillets of the same kind 
from the Akropolis Grave No. IV. of Mykénz—a tomb, be it observed, 
which seems to contain objects of very discrepant dates, 

But with these exceptions, which may be taken as evidence of the 
Mykénman tradition, the actual points of comparison are by no means close, 
The circumstances of the find, indeed, which preclude us from knowing what 
objects of less intrinsic value may have been found with the gold relics, 
make mere negative evidence of little value in the present case, so that no 
particular weight need be attached to the absence of such objects as the 
impressed glass ornaments, so common in the later Mykénwan graves 
hitherto explored. But the whole facies of the hoard makes it abundantly 
evident that at the time when it was deposited very different influences 
were making themselves felt on the Greek coasts of the /Egvean from those 
hitherto associated with Mykénwan culture, 

There is here no trace of the naturalism such as, on the Vaphio cups 
and on many of the engraved gems, marks the highest development of 
Mykénwan art and places it, in the delineation of animal forms, almost on 
a level with the Assyrian sculpture of a considerably later date. Neither 
is there anything so undisguisedly Egyptian in style as some of the designs 
on the dagger-blades, nor are there objects of actual Import from Egypt 
such as the scarabs and porcelain fragments that bear the name of Ameno- 
phis IIT. and his queen, On the other hand the symmetrically grouped and 
balanced schemes of Oriental art, which in the older group of Mykénwan 
remains are rather the exception, are here preponderant. Egyptian elements 
there are, as in the case of the bird-holding figure on the lotos-tipped Nile- 
boat, but they are assimilated in accordance with the heraldic Eastern 
tradition and not in the free spirit of the earlier Mykénwan art. We 


have here a whole series of groups of opposed or confronted ani ee 
forms. n 
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Everything points to a prevailing current of influence from the Asiatic 
side. More than one jewel, as we have seen, shows points of contact with 
certain ivory ornaments—most likely of Phosnician work—found in the 
North-West Palace of Nineveh. The appearance of the cynocephalus 
among the animal forms represented points clearly in the same direction. 
The hand-and-breast beads recall, as we have seen, a Phoenician gold earring 
with the bust of Isis clasping her breasts, which was meant no doubt like 
the others to be worn as a talisman of maternity. In the Egyptianizing 
figure seizing the two water-fowls this Oriental influence reaches its height. 
Taken by itself this combination of an Egyptian motive with an Oriental 
scheme might well suggest the actual handicraft of a Phoenician artificer. 

Yet, with all this, it must still be allowed that neither this last nor any of 
the other objects which display this Orientalizing taste find any quite literal 
parallel amongst known Phesnician or Assyrian works. They conform up 
to a certain point, but there is always a certain element of originality. 
There are certain conventional turns in the true Oriental work, as for 
instance about the treatment of the lotos-sprays, which are here wanting. 
And we may well ask ourselves whether mm the same number of jewels 
of pure Phoenician fabric we should not have come upon a sphinx or 
griffin, a winged human or animal figure, a Sacred Tree, a scarab, or the 
inevitable Bes. 

The absence again of the lotos among the pendants of the necklaces is 
significant ; neither do we find the Sacred Hawk. Their place is taken here 
by homely acorns, ducks, and owls, 

Such, nevertheless, is the attitude of a certain school of criticism 
towards even the masterpieces of Mykénman art that, in spite of these 
considerations, it would be too much to expect that no attempt will be 
made to claim as articles of Phenician import the most conspicuous of 
the Aigina relics. 

Now, with reference to any such theory of Phoenician import, 1t must 
first be pointed out that the AZgina jewels all hang together. We have, to 
begin with, a series of objects in the same style of open-work, wrought of 
thin repouss! plates of gold with a stouter backing behind them, in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of the Mykénman goldsmith’s art as seen in the 
Vaphio cups. On the other hand this series, which includes the larger 
ornaments of the find, is linked on to the smaller trinkets, such as the 
bracelets and rings, partly by the same method of goldwork, partly by the 
occurrence of the same system of inlaid work,—confined here to the paste 
imitations of lapis lazuli,—and further by the repetition of the same method 
of suspending small plates of gold in the shape of ducks, owls, or simple 
disks. Ina word the whole series of objects is of the same fabric. They 
were wrought in the same workshops for the same parvres. 

On the other hand the ‘ Bootian’ shield, which ts one of the most 
characteristic products of this fabric, is both traditionally Mykénwan and 
historically Greek. There is not the slightest evidence that such shields 
were in use among the Pheenicians. Here then we have a direct piece of 
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evidence tending to show that the jewels of the gina find were of native 
and not imported manufacture. ; 

The pure Mykénwan tradition, as seen for instance on the gold cup and 
diadems, is itself a strong indication of indigenous fabric. In spite of every 
effort to bring it ready-made from Northern Syria” or elsewhere, Mykénmwan 
art has an obstinate way of clinging to the mainland and islands of Greece. 
To take a simple example out of many. The noble representation of the 
bull-catching on the Vaphio cups, which we are asked to regard as of Syrian 
manufacture, cannot be separated from the fine animal figures, some 
representing parallel subjects, on the contemporary lentoid gems. But 
unfortunately, amongst the many gems found on the Syrian coast and the 
neighbouring tracts of Asia Minor, this Mykénman class is conspicuous by 
its absence and the animal representations by theircoarseness. On the other 
hand the inexhaustible source of the gems which reproduce the Vaphio style 
in glyptic art is Greece and its islands, in a principal degree Crete and the 
Peloponnese, One of these found at Gythion on the Laconian coast, repre- 
senting a bull-hunting scene that recalls an incident on the Vaphio cup, is of 
Spartan basalt—the /apis Lacedemonius of the ancients, and other 
Mykénmwan gems of the finest style are known in the same local material,“ 

Several points of correspondence between the motives and ornaments of 
the Mgina jewels and those of the Greek geometrical style have also been 
noted and also tell in favour of indigenous manufacture. The scheme of the 
male figure seizing two water-fowl recurs, as we have seen, in the case of a 
Dipylon vase from Athens. ° The band of circles connected with tangents 
round the collar of the lion-headed ornament (J) recalls the familiar degener- 
ation of the Mykénwan returning spiral as seen on geometrical metal-work 
and ceramics, The simple maeander or key pattern round the ring (Fig. 215) 
finds its closest parallel in the same quarter. 

Thus alike the pure Mykénwan tradition observable in the decoration 
and workmanship of the /Egina relics, the affinities shown with the early 
geometrical style of Greece and the occurrence of such a purely Greek type 
as the Bootian shield, the buckler of the Telamonian Ajax, perhaps of the 
Makid lords of Aégina itself, all point to local fabric. On the other hand 
as we have seen, the whole series of objects hangs together. They aie 
either all of them imported from the same foreign source or none. Is it 
conceivable, we may ask, that such wholesale correspondences with the 
eee F 

“ Cf. for example Dr. Busolt’s conclusion in 





his chapter on Mykénaean ort prefixed to the 
recently issed vol. i. of the 2m] edit. of 
his @ricchische Feachichte, p. 98: ‘Alle Wahr- 
saheinlichkeit spricht dafiir dass die Goldbecher, 
ebenso wie die reichverzierten Dolchklingen Er- 
zeugnisse der syrischen, nach iigyptisehon Mus- 
tern tod unter iigyptischen Einfliizsen arbei- 
tenden Industrie sind.’ Pp. 104-106, ke. 
develop the extraordinary thesis that (with 
the exception of = small group) the Mykénaean 


gams were also imported from Northern Syria. 

Ne The Gythion gem is in my own collection 
ae is alan the original of Milchhoefer, 4 my aisha 
der Kumat, p. 80, fig, 1 (Cades, No. 76)—one of 
the finest existing specimens of Mykénman glyp- 
tie art,—which is in the same muterial, It was 
therefore doubtless of Peloponnesian manufac. 
ture, though its provenience is not recorded. 
This gem was formerly in the Meyer collection 
at Liverpool, 
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indigenous arts of Greece would be found in a parcel of jewellery umported 
by a Phenician merchant from a Syrian workshop? 

We may venture then tu regard the objects themselves as of Greek 
workmanship, though under strong Asiatic and no doubt to a great extent 
Pheenician influence. That preponderating influence is however of great 
value in affording us some chronological clues. It must itself be regarded 
as evidence that the great days of Mykénman culture were already drawing 
to a close and that the earlier Thalattokracy of the AZgean was giving way 
before Sidonian enterprise. 

As a guide to the approximate date of the Aigina deposit we have in 
fact more than one archeological landmark. When the present series of 
objects is compared with the hitherto known specimens of Mykénman gold- 
smith art it becomes evident that, although—as for instance in the case of 
the cups—there are common elements, the general divergence in character 
is so marked as to imply a not inconsiderable gap. The Mykénwan 
goldsmith’s work with which we have been hitherto acquainted belongs in 
the main to two groups. First we have that supplied by the earliest 
elements of the shaft-graves of the Mykénwan Akropolis. These are 
especially conspicnous in Grave IV., though some of the objects in that 
deposit seem to be of much later introduction. Among these early 
elements may be noted the dagger-blades recalling Egyptian work of the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century B.c.,a fragment of pottery with translucent 
white on a dark red ground recalling the fabric of Théra, and a gold diadem 
and beaked vases with spiral work in a very pritnitive stage which fits on 
to older spiral reliefs on steatite cylinders and other objects from Melos, 
Amorgos and other Aigean islands, which in turn connect themselves with 
the simple spiral system that attained its apogee in Egypt about the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Dynasties, As an indigenous #Egean tradition this simpler 
use of the returning spiral comes down from at least the end of the third 
millennium before our era. The great age of gem-engraving has not yet 
begun in the Period of Mykénwan Art illustrated by the early shaft-graves of 
the Akropulis. In Grave IV. no engraved gems occurred: in Grave III., 
which perhaps contained no elements quite so early as some of those in 
Grave IV., these are just beginning—one in a simple geometrical style 
with circles and tangents, fitting on, like the goldwork, to the earlier 
‘ Egean’ atyle of gem-cutting. In Grave V. again we have, in the case of 
the breast-plate and the cups, examples of the simpler style of spiral work 
as applied to embossed surfaces of gold, and coupled again with pottery of 
very primitive character. 

Secondly we have the later elements in the Akropolis Graves, the contents 
of the Akropolis Treasure and the Vaphio tholos as well as of some of the 
graves excavated in recent years in the Lower City of Mykénw and elsewhere. 
This second group, which corresponds with the most flourishing period of 
Mykénwan gem-engraving, shows a greater variety and refinement in the 
embossed gold-work. The spiral and other decorative designs are more 
complicated and show a tendency to link themselves with flowers and 
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foliage, and also, it must be admitted, to degenerate into dotted or concentric 
circles. The animal and other forms are of a bold original style; and the 
naturalistic paintings, taken from sea-shore, river-bank and meadow, that 
decorate the pottery even of the earliest class, have a tendency to react on 
the ornamentation of the gold-work, where they take the shape of ferns, 
fig-leaves, palms, and other sprays. The form of some of the gold 
vases belonging to this group, such as that with the flower-pot of nurse- 
ling palms from Akropolis Grave IV. of Mykénm and the Vaphio cups, 
still find their nearest parallels on Egyptian frescoes of Thothmes IIL’s 
time,—as early, that is, as the sixteenth century B.c,—while the bold, 
spirited designs on the Vaphio cups are justly compared by Professor Petrie 
to the paintings of Khuenaten’s Palace which go back to about 1400, Other 
Egyptian evidence, such as the results of Mr, Petrie’s excavations at Gurob™ 
and the repeated discovery of scarabs and porcelain fragments with the car- 
touche of Amenophis ITT. and Queen Ti (ce. 1500 8.c.),%" agrees in indicating 
the fifteenth century before our era as the central point of this the most 
flourishing period of Mykénwan art. The comparisons instituted by 
Mr. Petrie with Egyptian forms ™ lead us to conclude that some of the 
deposits illustrative of the great age of Mykénawan culture may go down to 
the twelfth or eleventh century B.c, 

Yet even towards the close of this Second Period of Mykénwan art 
good examples of goldsmith’s art begin to fail us, The period which 
succeeds—the Third Period according to this rough classification—is one of 
impoverishment and decay. The continuity of Mykénwean culture may still 
be traced on the soul of Greece, and in Cyprus and elsewhere,—perbaps in the 
wake of the Achwan migrations,—it had found new fields, But gold was 
obviously scarce. On the one hand the representatives of the older culture 
were being hard pressed by the Dorian invaders. On the other hand, if I 
read the archwological evidence aright, new and artistically speaking less 
civilized influences from the mainland of Asia Minor were making them- 
selves felt on the European shores of Greece. By the confluence of these 
two currents of influence—one Northern, one Asianic—was being formed in 
Greece the new ‘ geometrical’ style, which itself to a large extent absorbed 
and assimilated Mykénmwan elements. The Phoenician too, no doubt, 
profited by the confusion and the break up of the Myk@énman power to 
open new markets in the West and to extend his trade connexions, 

Yet to a certain extent and in certain localities, such as for instance 
the Argolid and the islands, the Mykénwan culture, though doubtless 
influenced by these new forces, still held its ground. Its prolonged vitality 
is perhaps best attested by the unbroken tradition of the Mykénwan school 
of gem-engraving which lived on to provide the dies for the earliest coinages 


“ See Petrie, flahun, Kahun, and Gurob, evidence sce Steindoril, Arch. Anz. 1892, p, 11 
and ‘Egyptian Basesof Greek History,’ Hellenée § — segg.and Cecil Smith, Classical Review, vi. 402 mae, 


 Jourwal xi, (1800), p. 271 saggy. ” See Hellenic Journal, 1890 p. 273, 1891 p. 


* For a summary statement of the Egyptian 199 seq, 
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of historic Greece, The continuity of ceramic types is shown by the 
survival of the Biigelkanne or false-necked amphora and the occurrence of 
painted vessels in the style of the ‘warrior vase’ from Mykénm, as well as by 
the appearance of a new type of fibula, the outgrowth of the more primitive 
fiddle-bow-shaped one of the close of the preceding period and which itself 
supplied the prototype of the Dipylon form. Cast bronze figures in an 
Egyptianizing style, perhaps of Cypro-Phoenician import, are now found for 
the first time.’ Some gold plaques, such as one in the Polytechnion at 
Athens in which the diverging spiral ornament is associated with rows of 
orientalizing animals, may best be classed with the remains of this late 
Mykénzan age. 

Hitherto, however, the remains of gold-work belonging to thislate period 
have been extremely scarce, Hence the great value of the present hoard, 
which must evidently be brought down to the latest age of Mykénman art. 
The great difference in style between the Aigina jewels and those so well 
represented alike of the Archaic and of the most flourishing period of 
Mykénwan culture brings them down well beyond their date, The cup 
indeed with its diverging spiral ornament shows the old tradition living 
on in a very pure form, though the workmanship is somewhat less bold than 
that of the same kind of decoration on the earlier gold plates and vases. On 
the other hand the evidence of strong Phoenician influence and of contact 
with the Geometrical Style is quite in keeping with what we know of other 
remains of this late period, 

Other collateral evidence bears out the same approximate chronology. 
The parallels noticed with ornament found in the North-West Palace at 
Nineveh bring us to the first half of the ninth century B.c. and the reign 
of Assurnazirpal (885—860), Some of the beads suggest Egyptian 
comparisons which take us to the Twenty-Second and Twenty-Third 
Dynasties—975 to ¢, 800 B.c, Some late Pheenician parallels on the other 
hand, suggested by some objects in the Palestrina tombs, reach down to 
the seventh century s.c. The perpetuation, again, of certain forms of 
ornament and the occurrence of the Salaminian shield lead us to the borders 
of the historic period of Greece, 

The prolongation moreover of an offshoot of Mykénmwan culture on the 
Lower Danube, of which other remarkable evidence exists, also affords 
some valuable chronological data, The parallelism between the gold cup 
of JEgina and ceramic forms found in Hungary and its borderlands and 
belonging there to the late Bronze Age brings us down to the first 
centuries of the first millennium B.c. 














2 To the question of the Mykénman fibulac 
I hope to return on another occasion. Gold 


fibulm of this type are found in Cyprus. Two 


from Paphos, found in company with o Bligel- 
kanne with geometric ornament, are in the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford, presented by the 
Cyprus Exploration Committee. Another from 


Kition, also of gold and of the same form as the 
above, isin the New York Museum. It is 
engraved by Perrot et Chipiez, Phenicte, &e. 
p. 831, Fig. 596. 

See Tsountas, ‘Ex Mucqede; “Eq. ‘Apy., 
1801, p. 22 segg., and Pl. IT, Figs. 1, 4, 40. 
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On the other hand the comparisons instituted with certain types and 
ornaments belonging to the ' Hallstatt’ group in Italy and Central Europe 
afford a valuable corroboration of the chronological data supplied from other 
sources. It has been pointed out that the open-work jewels of the AZgina 
Treasure, such as that exhibiting the male figure holding the two water-fowl, 
or that with the apes and confronted dogs, supply, if not the prototypes, at 
least the highest artistic representatives of a whole class of rude open-work 
ornaments of bronze which characterize the late Bronze and early Iron Age 
deposits of Italy, some of which, as for instance that from the hoard of 
5. Francesco at Bologna, go back to the ninth century before our era while 
others come down to the eighth century. The pendant ducks and disks 
find analogies in the same quarter, and the comparison extends, as 
we have seen, to the early cemeteries of the Caucasus, which may be 
referred to the ninth and sueceeding centuries p.c. But what makes 
this last comparison specially interesting is the fact that the bronze 
fibule found at Koban and in other Caucasian cemeteries are modelled on 
the late Mykénwan type already referred to as characteristic of the same 
period. The statement of Ezechiel,“* who speaks of Javan, or the Ionian 
Greeks, as bringing in conjunction with Mesech (the Moschi) and Tubal (the 
Tibarenes) vessels of brass, made no doubt from the ore of that Caucasian 
region, to the Tyrian markets, seems thus to receive a remarkable confirma- 
tioi—and inclines us to suppose that the trade connexions of the Ioniaus 
with those Pontic shores had begun some time before the days of 
Ezechiel. 

From these converging lines of evidence, not one of which crosses the 
other in the slightest degree, we are led to refer the deposit of the Egina 
Treasure to the eighth or ninth century before our era or approximately 
to about 800 B.c. 

We must therefore infer that up to about that date Egina had remained 
an insular stronghold of Achwan power and still upheld something of the 
traditional culture of Mykénm. From the wealth of gold contained in the 
hoard itself we may gather that in those days of Achwan depression the 
island folk had retained something of the well-being of old times and that 
the commercial prosperity which distinguished gina in the early days of 
classical Greece went back in fact to an older period. j 

These conclusions will be found to agree very well with what is 
traditionally known of the early history of gina. Of the ancient 
superiority of the Zginetans in maritime craft a record has been preserved 
by Hesiod © 


O18 iprot wparo: CetEav véas dudiediocas, 
Ilpa@ro: 8 ietia Gévro yews wrepa wrovrowopoio. 





4 Ch. xx.'v.13, ‘Javan, Tubal, and Meshech merchandise.’ 
they were thy traffickers; they traded the ™ Catal. Fragm, 96, Kinkel, 
persons of men and vessels of brass for thy 
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According to Pausanias the Aiginetans in very early times had traded with 
the Areadians through the Eleian port of Kylléné, Politically their old 
importance was shown by their participation, along with Athens, Orcho- 
menos and other cities, in the Amphiktyony of Kalauria. 

ZEgina is said to have been conquered by the Dorians of Epidauros, but 
from the Mykénwan and oriental character of jewels of the present hoard _ 
we must infer that this conquest had not been effected at the time of its 
deposit. In any case her industrial pre-eminence survived the shock, nor as 
a matter of fact was gina long dependent on its Dorian metropolis. The 
extensive commerce of the Aiginetans is attested by their later connexion 
with Naukratis, where the temple of Zeus was built by them, as well as 
by the plantation of a factory on the Umbrian coast: But the wide-spread 
adoption of their monetary standard is indeed the best tribute to their 
commercial superiority. Pheidén, King of Argos, whose supremacy extended 
over the island, is said, according to the well-known tradition, to have first 
atruck coins in Agina, and it is certain that the coinage of Aigina was the 
earliest of European Greece, dating back to the seventh century before our 
era. 

The standard on which these coins were struck is known as the 
ginetan and, according to Dr. Head,“ was probably a degraded form of the 
Pheenician standard. The original weight of the stater was somewhat over 
200 gra, (12.960 grammes), On the other hand the remarkable conformity 
that has already been noticed in the weight of the gold rings of the gina 
treasure? which weigh on an average exactly 130 grains (8.4 grammes), 
the highest being 135 grs. (8.7 grammes), points to the existence of a pre- 
Pheidénian stater in the island almost exactly answering to the Euboic 
silver stater of 135 grs, This find therefore throws a new light on the 
‘ntroduction of the Euboic and Attic standard into Greece, Assuming that 
thehighest weight of therings—135 grains—most nearly represents the original 
gold standard, it 1s difficult to avoid the conclusion that we have here an 
original Mykénzan standard, based perhaps on a slight reduction of the 
Egyptian Kat of 140 grains.“ It is far more likely, and indeed it is in 
accordance with usual precedent, that a commercial people should have 
slightly reduced a borrowed standard than that they should have deliberately 
raised it, as would have been the case were we to suppose, as has been 
hitherto assumed, that this weight was borrowed from the light Assyrian and 
Babylonian stater of 130 gr. On the other hand it 1s almost inconceivable 
that a people so advanced in arts and commerce as the Mykénwans should 
have had no standard of their own and that the Ionian colonists on the coasts 
of Asia Minor should first have taken the idea of borrowing an eastern 
standard some seven centuries after the great days of Agamemnén’s City, 
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1 «6 7. M Cal. Attica, &c. p. Invi. and cf. low an 136.8 grains (Naukratis, p. 75). Fora 

Hist. Num. p. 331. criticiam of some of Mr. Petrie's conclusions 
7 See above p. 211. seo Prof. Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, and 
i Head, Hist, Num. p. xxix. Some ofthose  MWeright Standards, p. 241 note. 

weighed by Prof, Petric from Naukratis sealed as 
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The conelusion to which we are led, that the Mykénwans possessed a 
weight standard the unit of which was a stater of 135 grains, is in fact 
strikingly corroborated by the deductions already drawn by Professor 
Ridgeway ® from a study of the rings and spirals found by Dr. Schliemann 
in the shaft-graves of Mykénae, From a comparison of the weights of these 
it appeared that they too were based on a gold stater of between 132 and 
137 grains, approximately given by him as 135 grains, the exact weight inde- 
pendently arrived at from the still more striking evidence supplied by the 
/Egina rings, That this Mykénean weight nit or talent, as we may perhaps 
call it, represents a parallel system to that of the light Assyrio-Babylonian 
shekel is highly probable, But the borrowing in this case at least seems to 
have been from Egypt. 

Thus it appears that the metric system employed in A2gina at the date 
when this Treasure was deposited goes back to the palmiest days of Mykénwan 
civilization and in all probability to at least the sixteenth century before our 
era, The evidence before us shows that this system was maintained intact 
on Greek soil to the borders of the historic period, when it comes to light 
again in the standard weight of the Ionian Greeks and, finally, as the Euboic 
and Attic system regains its supremacy in the Greek world. 

This metric evidence has also a distinct bearing on the date of the 
4Egina hoard. The Mykénwan standard seems to have been displaced by 
the Doric conqueror, and the early Eginetan coins, first struck in tho seventh 
century B.c. under Pheidén of Argos, conform to another standard, perhaps 
derived from a Phosnician source,” Hence it follows that the present gold 
hoard was deposited not only before the reign of Pheidén but before the 
Dorian conquest of the island, This conclusion agrees with the non-Dorian 
character—if we may employ such a term—of the ornaments themselves, 
and if the approximate chronology given for the deposit is correct it would 
show that the conquest of /Zgina by the Dorians of Epidauros took place 
some time alter 800 B.c. The deposit of the Treasure itself may not 
improbably have been connected with that event, 

Antaur J, Evans. 














* Hell, Journ, x, (1839), p. 90 acgg, Hod Weight Standards, pP. 37 aeqy: 
the People of Prehistoric Mycenac a Weight Stan. © See Head, Hist, Num. p. wxxviii. 
dard? Compare too his Origin of Currency and 
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EXCAVATIONS ON THE PROBABLE SITES OF BASILIS AND 
BATHOS. 


PAUSANIAS (viii. 29), on the way between Gortys and Megalopolis, after 
mentioning the ruins of Brenthe, from which the stream Brentheatis ran 
into the Alpheius, goes on to say: ‘After crossing the Alpheius the country 
is that called Trapezuntian and there are ruins of the city of Trapezus. 
Then, turning down on the left to the Alpheius from Trapezus, close to the 
river is a place called Bathos, where they perform a rite to the Great God- 
desses every third year, And there is a spring there called Olympias, which 
does not flow every other year, and near the spring fire comes up. Now the 
Arcadians say that the reputed battle of the Giants and Gods took place 
here and not in Thracian Pallene. . .. And from the place called Bathos 
the city called Basilis 1s distant about ten stades: its founder was Kypselos, 
who gave his daughter in marriage to Kresphontes, the son of Aristomachos. 
But in my time Basilis was in ruins, and among them were remains of a 
shrine of Eleusinian Demeter. Going on from there you will again cross 
the Alpheius ....’ Two other mentions are made of Basilis by ancient 
authors. Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v.) refers to this account of Pausanias, 
and Nikander (ap, Athen. xii. 8}, without giving any name, tells us that in a 
town founded by Kypselos on the Alpheius certain Parrhasii set up a shrine 
and altar to Demeter Eleusinia, and that there was a competition of beauty 
for women there, first won by Erodice, the wife of Kypselos, in which the 
competitors were called chrysophoroi. 

Of these sites Brenthe is usually placed close to the modern Karytaina 
on the right bank of the Alpheius, Trapezus is placed on the northernmost of 
two parallel spurs which run down from Lycaon into the Megalopolitan 
plain on the site of the present village of Mavria, and Basilis on the other 
spur of Lycaon near the modern village of Kyparissia! There can be little 
doubt as to the identity of the spring Olympias and the fire mentioned by 
Pausanias ; about half a mile to the north of what seems to have been the 
acropolis of Basilis there is a most plentiful spring, which is probably the 
outcome from some <aTaSo@por, and is said to stop running one year in every 
nine, and near to it a considerable peat-field which has been on fire twice 
during the present century. 


1 fide Leake, Morea, ii. p. 25 and 202, 293; ® Cf, Philippson, Der Pelop. p. 254; Bursian 
Bursian ii. p. 240; Curtins i. pp. S04/, ii, p. 240. 
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It has been the generally received view of topographers that Bathos 
also lay close by this spring. 

With a view to the investigation of the topography of the district, in the 
spring of the present year we made experimental diggings in two places, at the 
spot where the most northern of the two spurs is cut into by the Alpheius 
and a gorge of some depth has been formed, and at the threshing-floor of the 
village of Kyparissia close under the supposed acropolis of Basilis. The first 
of these spots now goes by the common name of Sa@upeupa and lies below 
the church of Hagios Georgios. Here a small strip of soil close to the river 
bank has long been a hunting-ground for the peasant in search of antiquities, 
and we soon came on a layer about one foot thick which proved to be very 
rich in remains. 

The objects discovered consist mainly of terra-cottas, about seventy figures 
in all, of some of which the fabric, from the abundance of clay in the immediate 
neighbourhood, would seem to be local. A great many of the well-known 
types are represented among them. Of the earlier types, both standing and 
seated figures with bird-like heads were found, the bodies of the standing 
figures being made, in some cases, flat as a board, in other cases, completely 
round, with the feet just indicated below; while in the seated figures 
the body and the chair are made in one piece.. In almost every case 
a band across the breast, and very often a necklace, is present; in one case 
additional ornament is given on the shoulders by rosettes. The figures 
generally bear a strong resemblance to those from Tegea in the Archaic 
Vase Room of the British Museum and those recently discovered by the 
American School? at Argos, Of the later types, which are hardly so numerous, 
we have the usual standing figures holding an object close to the breast, and 
a seated figure wearing the wokos. Portions of a nude female figure of the 
Tanagra type, consisting of the head, lower part of the body, and legs were 
also found. This figure, which stands in a Praxitelean pose, is of good work- 
manship and finely modelled. It is noticeable that in every case the figures 
are female. Of the animals four are sows, one is probably a deer, and one 
a bird. 

The bronze objects consist of a bull which is inseribed | € P, a pig, and 
the handle of a vessel ornamented with the forepart of a lion and ending in 
two Gorgon’s masks. The latter is of good style and workmanship. Besides 
these, two bronze engraved rings, both skilfully worked, were found. On 
one of them a nude youth leans on a pillar, on the other a draped female 
figure bends forward, Some quantity of black-figured pottery of no merit 
was found, and several hundred small pots and lamps with every variety 
of shape. 

From considerations of style the latest of the objects would seem to 
belong to the fourth century B.c.; others, such as the bird-headed figures, 
may he assigned to a much earlier date, unless they are only imitations of 

7 Fide Waldstein, Excavations of American School af Heraion of Argos, Pl. VILL, Nos. 4, 
14, 15, 16. 
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early types. The site excavated appears to be that of a small shrine rather 
than that of a rubbish-heap, from the fact. that a large proportion of the 
objects are in good condition and not in any way damaged. This theory 1s 
supported by the dedicatory inscription on the bull and by the discovery of 
so many small pots which are evidently offerings. If it is a shrine, there 
seems little reason to doubt that this is the site of Bathos, where rites were 
selebrated in honour of the Great Goddesses, The character of the offerings 
indicates that some female deity or deities were honoured here, and the 
number of sows favours the view that these were the Great Goddesses, the 
identity of whom with Demeter and Kore was recognized by Pausanias (viii. 
51.1). We were unable to find traces of any temple, but this is no real 
objection, as no building 1s mentioned by Pausanias and there probably never 
wasany. The name is satisfactorily accounted for by the river-gorge, and 
the distance from Basilis to this spot is much more like ten stades than the 
distance from Basilis to the spring, near which Bathos has hitherto been 
placed. 

On the second of the sites which we tried, that 1s, the threshing-floor of 
the village of Cyparissia, excavation resulted in the discovery of some inter- 
esting pieces of stonework. It seems probable that we hit upon the road 
which led up to the acropolis of Basilis. On each side of the road there 
appear to have been placed bases, possibly for the support of statues. The 
best preserved of these consists of three slabs of whitish limestone.6 These 
slabs, which present one continuous frontage, measure 1°50) m., 170 m., 150 m. 
respectively in length and 1°25 m, in height. On the side upon which they 
are finished, at nearly equal intervals, four flat pilasters project, one at the 
outside of each of the smaller slabs, and one at each end of the larger and 
central slab. They are all of the same width, that is, “30 m., and stand out 
very slightly from the face of the slab. These slabs were joined together on 
the top with — cramps. Along the whole length of the slabs runs a mould- 
ing of common form, and below it an elaborate variety of the key-pattern. 
Part of this pattern, which is very slightly cut into the stone, and part of the 
moulding above it are here reproduced from a drawing by Mr, Ernest 
Gardner. 

The key-pattern calls for some discussion as it seems to be of an 
unusually complicated nature. At first sight it appears to resemble. the 
pattern on the abacus of the columns of the smaller temple at Paestum,* 
and that above the frieze of the Theseion*; but, when it 1s compared 
with them, it will be seen that ours is in reality far more intricate, 
The long vertical strokes which appear on the former are absent in our 
pattern, where all the vertical strokes are short, making its design far 
more complicated. The accuracy with which it is cut in the stone 








+ Many similar pots may be turned npin the principal buildings of Megalopolis. 
anexearated soil at Elensia in a fow minutes © Pade K, Botticher, Tebtonil, taf, iv. fig. 4. 
with the hand. + fide Stnart and Revett, Ant, of Athens, iii. 
6 ‘The stone is the same as that usedinthe FPL X, 
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makes it a marvel of careful work. There can be little doubt that the 
pattern and moulding were painted, as without the assistance of paint 
they would have been hardly visible. For what object these slabs were 
designed it is difficult to say. The only indication of super-structure is 
given by a cutting, apparently for a beam, in the top of the left-hand slab; 
there is no cutting in the corresponding slab on the right. It is probable 
from the character of the soil behind that the ground rose directly behind 
the slabs and served partly to support whatever was placed upon them, But 
it is difficult to assert this with certainty, as the original ground level has 
evidently been altered by earthquakes, which are very prevalent in the district. 
One other slab of the same description only much plainer in character, from 
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the position in which it was lying, evidently belongs to another basis facing 
the one described above. This slab has also on the top, a cutting for a 


cramp. Other stones show the | form. Of the other pieces of stonework 
discovered little can be said with certainty, but nearly all show very careful 
work. A few of them are cut with a narrow draft at the edge as if for 
steps, . 
The cramps and the character of the key-pattern and moulding 


would s2em to point to an early date for these remains—probably not much 
later than the sixth century B.c. 

At the same place a fluted bronze bowl, probably dating from the fifth 
century B.C. and some rough red-figured ware with hunting scenes were 
found. Unfortunately, owing to the absence of inscriptions, these remains 
shed no light upon the topography of the district, but their discovery favours 
the identification of the hill which rises above Kyparissia with the acropolis 
of Basilis. 
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Finally we may perhaps notice a curious fact with regard to the locali- 
zation of the Gigantomachia in this plain. The prevalence of earthquakes, 
the mysterious: spring, and the burning earth might naturally give rise to 
such a story; but it is probable that it was confirmed by the finding of 
mammoth bones in considerable numbers in the district. It was possibly 
some of these that Pausanias saw in the temple of the young Asclepios at 
Megalopolis and ascribed to one of the Giants (vill. $2, 5). Many are still 
found by the peasants, and some of them are now preserved in the Museum 
at Dimitsana. 

A. G. BATHER. 

V. W. YorRKE. 
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THE BRONZE FRAGMENTS OF THE ACROPOLIS. 
I].—ORNAMENTED BANDS AND SMALL OBJECTS. 
[PuatTes VIII, [X.} 


To any student of early Greek bronze ornament the works of Dr. 
Furtwaengler on the Olympian bronzes must be well known, and as he has 
dealt at length with the development of patterns on bronzes, and as every 
day fresh evidence seems to be coming up which serves to confirm his 
views, there is no necessity for me here to do anything more than recount 
shortly the general characteristics and nature of this class of bronzes from the 
Acropolis, These, like those of Olympia, may be divided into two main classes 
according as they belong to the geometric or the oriental style; while a cross 
distinction may also be drawn between engraved or stamped ornament and 
relief, Originally however these two distinctions seem to have been one and 
the same, the geometric corresponding to the engraved or stamped technique, 
and the oriental generally to the relief; but later we find each of these 
forms of ornament translated into the other technique. The original dis- 
tinction however is due to two main causes, the quality of the bronze used 
in the two factories and the nature of the objects principally produced in 
them. The bronze of geometric ornament is much harder and more brittle 
than that of oriental, which is soft but very tough: to work geometric 
bronze into sepoussé relief would be almost impossible, while the finer 
quality of the oriental is peculiarly suitable to such a technique. Thus it 
is often possible simply from the feel of a bronze fragment to decide which 
factory it came from. 7 

Secondly, the objects to which the geometric patterns are applied 
generally require greater thickness and strength in the bronze. By far the 
greater number of the geometric fragments of both Olympia and Athans 
form parts of tripod rings or legs, and these had to be made strong enough 
to bear a considerable weight. Even in those tripod legs, however, which we 
find ornamented with oriental designs, we also find these designs worked 
out in repoussé relief aided by engraved lines. 

It is however with the geometric-ornament that we first have to deal 
and the Athenian specimens differ in no essential features from those of 
Olympia. The patterns are of exactly the same character, a series of lines of 
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ornament divided by straight incised lines ; the chief forms of patterns are 
the zigzag in two varieties, the broad and the narrow, the 5 or wave pattern 
and series of concentric circles with tangents joining them, In the earliest 
and more conventional specimens the central line in the pattern 1s usually 
occupied by the narrow zigzag generally doubled; but as the art gradually 
became more free from convention other designs often took place, fresh 
patterns were introduced, and the severely geometric arrangement was 
greatly modified. It is unnecessary here to enter into the complicated 
questions of the origin of this geometric work or its relation in point of 
date to the oriental style. The earliest specimens of this class of art are 
found at Mycenae and Tiryns (Schliem. Myce. p. 103, Tiryns, pp. 57 Jf; 
Loeschke and Furtw. Myk, Vas. taf. xxvii.); but it is a style which appears 
to have been long-lived, and certainly in its later days contemporary with 
the oriental work (v. Wolters, Bocwrsal "Apyasorntes, ph. Arch. 1899). 
Also on the Acropolis in the layer which probably dates from the Persian 
war, at least ninety/per cent. of the ornamented bronze bands belong to this 
style; and though of course many of the tripods and other objects to which 
these fragments belonged would have been already old at the time of the 
sack of the Acropolis, still such a large preponderance of this work forbids us 
to throw back very far the date of the style. The absence of inscriptions 
from these fragments is no proof of a very early date; for, leaving out of 
consideration the relative dates of the inscriptions and ornament on the 
Olympian fragments, it must be recognized that the first principle of this 
style is to fill with patterns the whole field, so that there is absolutely no 
room for inscriptions except on the back, and secondly that, as nearly all 
these fragments of bronze geometric work come from the legs or handles of 
tripods, it would not be natural to look for inscriptions on them, but rather 
on the rims of the quite plain tripod bowls. Now among the inscriptions 
from these Acropolis fragments already published there is one which probably 
comes from such a tripod bow! (No. 64). The fragments of the bowl show 
+t to have been identical in shape with the tripods figured on Dipylon vases 
_ (e.g. Mon, ix. taf. 38): on either side of this rim are two holes for the fixing 
of the bands binding the handles; for their position on the inward, curve 
of the bowl makes a flat horizontal handle impossible. Further, as the 
inscription shows,! the object inscribed probably was set up as a prize at 
funeral games, and for this purpose, as we know, tripods were very frequently 
nsed. The fact that none of these tripod fragments were noticed in the first 
sorting of the Acropolis bronzes sufficiently accounts for Dr. Furtwaengler’s 
error in saying that none were found on the Acropolis (Bronzefunde, p. 18). 
Nor need we look for any directly religious significance in the presence of 
these objects. It was only in later days that they became peculiarly 
\ In publishing this inscription I conjectured "A@yraios dA" del tovs dy re woAdum, and the 
that possibly it referred to funeral games, a other from Cumae in Chalcidinn letters, dwl rose 
view which is confirmed by twoother somewhat ‘Oveuderrev tov eidedto bios deg (Furt. A. 
similar inscriptions which had escaped my +. @. p. 135; Mon, 1850, p. $44, Von Dubn). 
notice, one in fifth century Attic characters, 
HS.—VOL, XIIL R 
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associated with payrefa: in earlier times the tripod seems to have had a 
value as currency, and it is only natural that the custom of offering them in 
shrines long survived their replacement by coinage. 

The forms of the tripods found at Athens do not seem to differ im any 
essential points from those of Olympia, I have already mentioned the form 
with two handles so often represented on early vases (e.g. Baumeister, Denk. 
p. 464). A fragment of one of these handles is reproduced (Fig. 1), the 





Fire, 1. 


width of the original being 9°5 cm. The ornament is of the usual early 
type, the central motive being the double zig-zag. On the top of these 
handles usually stood a small horse or other animal, fixed on by means of nails 
running through the ring and the four feet of the animal (v. Annali, 1880, 
tav. F), Many of these horses are among the Acropolis fragments. These 
ring handles were then joined on to the lebes or tripod bowl by means of 
thinner bands of similar ornament, This technique is certainly as old as 
Homer, JI. xviii. 380, of & jjrot roocor pev Eyor TéEAos obaTa 8 ate | 

éa:Sadéa mpocéxerto: ta 8 Fptve xowre Se Seapovs. The legs of the 
Acropolis tripods are also of the usual type: at the top they curve out into 
shoulders below which the outline is straight, with a slightly diminishing 
breadth, In this straight piece the lines of pattern run downwards while 
on the shoulder they are horizontal, being only bordered on the side with 
one line of perpendicular ornament, either concentric circles and tangents 
or $5 pattern. From one of these fragments we can restore with certainty 





the original breadth of the leg as 22 cm., which if we suppose it to come 
from near the top gives an approximate height of 2°20 metres, 
Two specimens of later geometric ornament, when the style is gradually 
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becoming emancipated from the purely rectilinear arrangement, will suffice 
to show the last developments of the style. The first of these (Fig. 2), of 
which two fragments are preserved, may best be compared with the free style 
of the Olympian designs, Nos. 596, 600, and 606. The arrangement in 
narrow parallel lines is discarded and three lines of concentric circles with 
tangents are united in » somewhat complicated design, The blank places in 
the field are filled in with smaller circles joined by tangents, these taking 
exactly the place occupied in certain vases of a similar stage of development 
and in Mycenae work by small spirals (¢9. the Hymettus Amphora, JeArbuch, 
1887, pl. 5 and p. 44, Myc, p. 91, No. 140, Tiryns, p. 408, No. 152, and the 
Melian vases, Conze passim). The preference for the circle rather than the 
spiral on bronze is due partly to the difficulty of working the latter, while 
for the former nothing but a hollow circular punch is required. That the 
two forms of pattern were interchangeable is shown also by such fragments 
as that of a terra-cotta vase in relief from Camirus (Salzmann, pl. 27, 1), 
where we have a thoroughly geometric pattern with spirals in the place of 
the circles and tangents. Another noticeable feature in our bronze fragment 
is the introduction of a tooth pattern inside the main field, to which it acts 
as 4 frame, just as in the Olympia example (No. 596). 

The second example of the freer geometric style (Fig. 3) preserves 
little of the earlier character of the art. Of the five parallel bands in the 
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design three are left unornamented. The upper of the two lines of ornament 
introduces a foreign pattern found, as Dr. Furtwiingler has pointed out, in 
Egypt (2. 7. 0. p. 90). It is found also on three fragments at Olympia in 
conjunction with other patterns of a more pronounced geometric character 
(OL. 620, cf. 619). The second ornament of our band is simply a line of 
squares every second of which is covered with small dots. The side of this 
fragment is turned back for a width of 1 cm. and in this part are nail holes 
showing it to have been nailed to a box or some other wooden object. 

Along with these bands engraved with geometric designs are found on 
the Acropolis a large number of the small figures of animals, especially 
horses, of the geometric type, which were fixed on to the top of the tripod 
handles; just as at Olympia we can form an almost continuous series of 
these sarunle showing all the stages of development between the earliest 
nondescript quadruped and the conventional animal of the later Dipylon 
style. The height of these horses varies from "05 to “10 metre. 

Of bronze bands ornamented with simple patterns of the oriental style 
there are but few examples found on the Acropolis, Most of these are 
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worked in repoussd relief, but there*are one or two examples where the 
patterns are incised, and these present the closest analogies to the incised 
designs on early Corinthian vases. Since none of these however possess 
any peculiarities, which distinguish them im any essential points from similar 
designs found in other parts of Greece, and since one or two of them must be 
dealt with in the next section, they need not occupy our attention here. 

The most numerous class of bronze objects found on the Acropolis and 
among the most elaborately ornamented are fragments of bowls of every 
shape. These, as the numerous inscriptions show, were very common 
dedicatory gifts to Athene. The ornamental parts of these vases consist 
of bands of moulding covered with elaborate designs running round the top 
of the vase and of most highly finished forms for the handles. In the first 
case the favourite patterns are a small herring-bone or ‘tremolirstich,' lines 
of simple circular bosses, the simple egg pattern, the egg and dart and the 
spiral, These are often combined so as to give an appearance of great 
richness, The strongest parts however of these vases were naturally the 
handles and enormous numbers of these have been found, The commonest 
types are the following — 

(1) The ordinary oenochoe handle, generally ornamented with a snake 
crawling up it or with the forepart of a lion. 

(2) The small situla handle ornamented generally with some geometric 

pattern (cf. Of, No. 875). 
(8) The handle called by the Greeks xopwrn or ynvioxes (Dodona, i. p. 
223). ‘This is in the form of a hook rising straight up from the bowl, to the 
body of which it is generally attached by a palmette. The hook is in the 
shape of a swan’s head. A fine example of this represents the swan as 
attacking a snake, which stands out from the handle just above the palmette 
(cf. OF. 925). 

(4) A small round handle, moving round in a cylindrical socket, which ts 


attached to the side of the bowl by means of a lion’s mask, Gorgon head or 


other similar shape. By far the commonest form is that with the lion's head, 
Of the type with a Gorgoneion, Fig. 4, is a good instance, the snaky curls of 
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the hair and the fine details in all the parts illustrating well the care 
expended on this class of work in the sixth century nc. Less conventional 
in design but equally careful in execution are the satyr-head and siren of 
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Figs. 5 and 6. The former is of a common early type (cf. Dodond, ix. 1); 
and a siren exactly like that of our figure was found at Kertch (Compte Lend, 
1877, p. 221, Pl. III, 4). 
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(5) The flat handle, which consists of a curved plate of bronze about 
Jy of an inch thick, of which the inner edge is turned back at right angles 
for about } inch and either nailed or soldered to the rim of the bowl, The 
earlier examples of these are unornamented except by circles, triangles, and 
other geometric figures cut through aw jour (eg. JZ.S. xii, 17 and 18), 
Later they were cut, still without details of engraving or relief, into the 
shapes of birds or animals. Thus we find one cut to represent a horse of 
very early type, while another (Fig. 7) presents us with the heads and necks 
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of two swans. Later again engraving was largely applied to these handles, 
which were cut into shapes of ornamental palmettes, lotus patterns and 
other graceful forms, details being added with a fine point engraving. 
Others represent animal forms, for example the horses of Fig. 8, which is a 
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fine example of purely decorative work. Finally modelling in relief is used, 
and we find elaborate flower patterns, pegasi, kc. All these last have been 
soldered and not nailed to the vases. This form of handle though somewhat 
rare elsewhere is one of the commonest on the Acropolis, and may have been 
a speciality of Athenian bronze-workers, 

(6) The last class of handles, and perhaps the most elaborate, which 
must be dealt with, we may call the semicircular. It is of the same 
shape as the ordinary modern handle, a curved bar fixed at the two ends to 
the sides of the bowl with two palmettes or other ornaments. The forms 
into which this bar is moulded are very various, two of the commonest being 
snakes and lions, the heads of the animals often projecting over the rim of 
the bowl, One of the most curious of these handles is that of Fig. 9, where 
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we have two early male figures of an almost Egyptian character worked in 
relief, These are similar to the figures which were commonly used as mirror 
or fan handles, and it may have been by these that our artist was prompted 
to make this experiment. Both these figures and those of the fan handles 
are very similar in type to the early male Apollo statues, It would however 
be a mistake in these cases to look for any religious significance in the type. 
A similar handle is fixed to the side of a large bronze jug in the Naples 
Museuin (No. 4731. Inv, 73144). The finest example of this class of handle 
from the Acropolis is that of Fig. 10, ornamented along the bar with lizards 
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and at the junction with the side of the bowl with gorgon heads, while over 
the rim and at the middle of the handle there are rosettes. This shows 
all the delicacy of detail and truth to nature which characterize the finest 
art of pre-Persian times. 

Other objects, of which we have many specimens on the Acropolis, are 
the handles of fans and mirrors in the form of male and female figures, lions 
&e., but as these are some of the commonest objects found on Greek soil they 
call for no discussion here. The male figures differ in no respect from those 
found at Olympia: of the less ordinary types we may mention the lower part 
of a figure, nude except for a spotted loin-cloth, similar to those found at 
Olympia (No. 86) and Dodona (Carapanos Pl. XII. 1), and a second figure 
who carries two rams raised on his hands on each side of his head just as the 
Olympia figure No. 83. Almost peculiar to Athens are the small winged 
female figures probably used as supports for boxes. These are in the 
conventional flying and running attitude, the invention of which 1s ascribed 
to Mikkiades and Archermos in their winged Nike figure (Schol. Ar. lv. 573). 
The very large number of these figures found on the Acropolis and their 
rarity at other sites may point either to a religious significance of the figure 
in connection with Athene or to a speciality of Athenian workshops. Cer- 
tainly they preserve many of the supposed characteristics of early Attic art. 

Among our fragments are many small figures which decorated the tops 
of mirrors or the rims of vases (cf. Hdt. I. 70, Hom. J/. xi. 632). Generally 
these are figures of lions or horses varying in style from the geometric, like 
those of the tripod rings, to the more naturalistic later forms. In one case 
we have a small ranning lion of exactly the type found on Phalerum vases 
(v. Jahrbiich, 1887, p. 35). Another lion of later style (Fig. 11) is from a 
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vase rim, as is shown by the curved sinking on the under side. The beast 
is represented as lying down with the mouth wide open. The fine dotting 
representing the soft hair over the eyes is noticeable, occurring as it does on 
many vases and also on a bronze engraving to be dealt with in the next 
section. Remarkable also is the collar, which makes it possible that this 
may represent the beast as sacred, perhaps to Cybele, Artemis or Dionysus. 
It may however be a purely decorative addition. In either case it makes it 
possible that the animals on a Phalerum vase in the British Museum, which 
wear collars and are therefore called dogs (Béhlau, Jakriweh, 1887, p. 48), 
may after all be lions, which they much more closely resemble. The satyr 
of Fig. 12 also comes apparently from a vase rim. He is represented as 
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at a banquet, lying on a leopard skin, one side of which is drawn up 
over his right leg: his left arm rests on a cushion and in his hand he 
holds a drinking-cup, the hair hangs straight down behind, What the 
object. appearing from behind his left shoulder is, in the present bad 
condition of the bronze it is impossible to say. In the Bronze depart- 
ment of the Cabinet des Médailles (No. 163) is a very similar figure, the 
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proventence of which is unknown; in this part of the leopard’s skin is 
brought up over the left arm, while another difference is that the Paris 
satyr has hoofs for feet. The surface of the Acropolis bronze is very badly 
corroded, but we can still see the extreme care and exactitude with which 
the muscles are worked out, a feature which is still more remarkable in the 
Paris specimen, This hard dry exactitude together with the shape of the 
head and the cut of the beard and moustache reminds us of the character- 
istics of the early Aeginetan school of artists, Aegina was a well-known 
centre of the early bronze industry (Plin. W.H. xxxiv. § 10), and we have at 
least one head on the Acropolis, which with some probability has been 
ascribed to this school (Musées d’ Athénes, Pl. 13). 

Besides these figures of men and animals, which were used as ornaments 
to larger objects, there are on the Acropolis many small dedicatory offerings 
of bronze animals and birds, and human figures. These are of almost every 
known style of early Greek art: one seated figure is undoubtedly Egyptian 
and wears the Egyptian uraeus; other human figures present us with 
bird-like featureless faces resembling those of the conventional early terra- 
cottas : along with these we find geometric horses and other animals which 
gradually become more and more nawral. Of quite a different type is the 
forepart of a bull (Fig. 13), which belongs to a finished but thoroughly 
conventional and decorative art. It is only recognizable as a bull from the 
horns, which are broken near the head. Two very similar animals in point 
of style are a stag and lion found at Olympia (Nos, 647, 648), which, as 
Furtwaengler points out, betray a connection with the geometric school. 








* The type isa very common one in ancient Also oO} ia, i | : A 

| ype is In ; ) Givympla, iv, p. 24 where Furtwaengler 
art especially in terra-cottas, cf. Gi. iv. Tay. gives other inskines and conjectures that the 
vii. 76 (also from a vase rim) viii. 77, Friedrich type may be Chaleidian. i 
Ki. Kwnat, 602, Friedrichs-Wolters, No. 373. | 
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There seems to be no attempt at modelling or naturalism, the different 
muscles and other parts of the body being developed into engraved patterns : 
the shoulder-blades of all three instances are represented by the same design, 
a method which we also find employed on some vases of the oriental schools 
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(e.g. Naueratia, vol. ii. Pl. x.). The holes for the eyes of this bull are 
abnormally large and were probably filled in with stones or paste. These 
conventional and decorative animals almost seem to be taken from some 
oriental carpet work and transferred to the round. In any case we may 
undoubtedly recognize in them oriental types, Something of the same 
style belongs also to two figures of cocks among our fragments, one of 
which is here reproduced (Fig. 14). The figure is cut out of a sheet 





of bronze about jth of an inch thick and engraving is added on one 
side for the details. The whole effect, though extremely ornamental, 
can scarcely be said to be true to nature: the tail feathers and the 
ends of the wings are rendered in exactly the same way as the shoulder- 
blade of the bull, and the lines differentiating the various parts of the bird 
are those of convention rather than nature, A comparison between this 
eock and the flat handle in the shape of the foreparts of horses (Fig. §) 
shows us that they are products of the same school: we have the same 
cutting out of the bronze in silhouette and use of the same patterns, and 
both are similarly engraved with a very fine point. This method of cutting 
the shape of a figure out of a thick sheet of bronze is strikingly common in 
the Acropolis and, as suggested above, may belong to a peculiarly Attic 
technique. The cock’s head from Olympia (No, 725), though differing 
entirely in details from our bird, still presents the characteristics of the same 
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decorative school. Others of the more common dedicatory animals found 
on the Acropolis are sheep, owls, crows, horses and snakes; the number and 
variety of these last is especially great. Of these the owls and the snakes 
were doubtless offered, as having a peculiar connection with the goddess ; 
but it is not so certain that all these animals had any religious significance. 
Thus a bronze sheep or bull might be dedicated by a prosperous shepherd or 
cow-owner, without any thought of the bull sacrifice of the Ditpolia or the 
sheep of the Panathenaic festival, just as under certain limitations a man 
might put up and dedicate a statue of himself or other members of his 
family. Still it is hard to recognize any other but religious motives for the 
choice of the cock and the crow: and both these birds are in point of fact 
connected with Athene. The cock regularly appears on a column on 
Panathenaic amphorae, and appears on the helmet of the goddess at Elis, 
the explanations offered by Pausanias being, either that it was the readiest 
of all birds to fight or that it might be considered sacred to Athene Ergane 
(vi. 26,3). The crow has a connection with religion in the myth of its 
banishment from the Acropolis after the sin of the daughters of Cecrops; 
this bird also was perched on the hand of the bronze statue of Athene 
at Korone (Paus. iv. 34, 6), and appears on the altar in front of the goddess 
on an early Attic vase in the British Museum (/.H.8,, Vol. L, Pl. VII). 
To both of these forms of offering therefore we may ascribe a religious 
significance, 

Any description or catalogue of all the innumerable bronze objects of 
every description which were among the fragments which I sorted would 
be far beyond the scope of this paper. There were many fragments of 
statues and statuettes of every size, several hundred legs of vases in the 
shape of lions’ or horses’ legs, fragments of armour of every sort, helmets, 
breast-plates, greaves, spears, swords, and arrow-heads, very many fragments 
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of ornamental bronze shields with the tpérX@f aervE— or treble plait-band 
running round the edge, personal ornaments of various kinds, such as small 
thin pieces of bronze which were covered with gold and sewn to the dress 
and thin bronze wheels which were also sewn to the dress." All these are 


° There is, however, a marked absence of dotus as to why the Athenians gave up wooring 
fibulae from among these fragments, which is these (v. 87). 
sulficiently accounted for by the story of Hero- 
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finds common to every site which is rich in bronzes: those of the Acropolis 
have no special peculiarities, and the main types have been sufficiently 
described both in connection with the Olympia and Dodona bronzes and 
elsewhere, ‘Two of these objects however deserve special attention here. 
The first of these (Fig. 15) is a hanging ornament of a type already found 
at Olympia (Nos. 412—415), It consists of a circular cage sloping 1n at top 
and bottom, while on the top is a bird of the earliest geometric type. A 
hole runs through the bronze in the place of the bird’s eyes, through which 
was passed the string by which it was suspended, The total height of this 
specimen is ‘052 m, The second fragment which deserves mention is the 
front hair forming part of some life-size statue (Fig. 16), the technique of 
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which is most remarkable, and points to a very early date. The hair is 
represented by thin strips of bronze about 4 in. broad, which are twisted 
up into innumerable spiral curls. All these are nailed from the under side 
to a thin bronze plate curved to fit over the forehead of the statue. This 
must take us back to the very earliest times of the statuary art, the work 
being edupyaror in the fullest sense of the term. It would be interesting 
could we find out the material of the statue to which this hair belonged. 
Made separately as it is, it seems possible that it was applied to wood, stone, 
er marble, and it would so add a more life-like touch to the work. But as so 
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many of the earlier statues had various parts made separately, 1t 1s not 
possible to form any conclusion from the fact in the present mstance,’ 


Il.—Supiect ReELrers AND ENGRAVINGS. 


BEFORE we come to discuss the bronze reliefs found among our frag- 
ments, there are two pieces of engraved work which must occupy our 
attention. In the previous section I have pointed out that the art of 
engraving bronze is indigenous in Greece and belongs to the geometric school, 
while repouse! relief is a foreign technique coming in from the Orient and 
bringing along with it oriental patterns and compositions. When however 
these two forms of art were established side by side on Greek soil, each 
naturally affected the other, Not only do the geometric patterns, as we 
have seen, gain greater variety and freedom from conventionality from 
contact with the oriental, while the oriental devices are modified and 
improved by a linear arrangement borrowed from the geometric; but also on 
the one hand we find fantastic eastern subjects appearing on geometric bronze 
worked with the old technique, and on the other geometric patterns and 
designs appearing in repowssé relief on the thinner oriental bronze. A good 
instance of the first of these peculiarities is the engraving of Fig. 17. This 
is the larger and also the earlier in point of style, and is engraved on a stout 
strip of bronze measuring 6 in. across the top, and narrowing in towards the 
bottom, The bronze, though I have not been able to have any of it analysed," 
has precisely the same feel and appearance as that of the early geometric 
specimens, and is of the same dark brown colour. It is divided vertically 
into three chief fields by narrow bands of geometric ornament, while it is 
framed in at the sides by a simple 5 pattern. The top field is occupied by 
two large rosettes of the very simplest character; below this runs a band of 
concentric circles and tangents. In the middle field appears a leopard in the 
conventional early attitude ; below, separated from it by a simple zigzag, a 
boar, and below this again at the bottom of all the tooth-pattern which we 
have already seen appearing on the later geometric ornament. The style of 
this engraving finds its closest parallel on a vase from Thebes (Bohlau, Jahr, 
ii, Taf. 4 and Bronn Aunstgeschichte (1895) pp. 132—3 Fig. 102—103). In this 


* It is remarkable that we have thinstrips of wire work: but of course it is not necessarily 
bronze and not bronze wire, as in the ends of older than the invention of the soldering of 
the Naples bronze (Mon. ix. Tov. 18), Of the iron by Glancus (0%. 22, according to Eusebius, 
wire treatment specimens were found, but I Pans. x, 16. 1, Plot. dg. or. 47). A similar 
must believe that this work is ofan earlier date technique may have been that of the gold 
than the wire; which fact may again have an colossal Zeus at Olympia, v. Suidas sv, Kegeds- 
important bearing on the history of early bronze Sar dvd@yua. 


work with regard to the relation between the 
thin aheet bronze work and the round earlier 
work. Being, as pointed ont above, thoroughly 
epupgAarer in technique, this work in thin 
strips would appear older than the soldered 


* Mr. Heycock of King's College, Cambridge, 
has kindly promised to analyse certain frag- 
Mente of the various sorta of bronze. But his 
results, I fear, will not be ready in time to 
appear in this paper. 
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vase we find the same simple rosettes, the same unnatural feet, in this case 
of lions, the same indication of the soft skin round the mouth by dots, and, 
generally speaking, the same combination, though in a much more developed 
form, of geometric and oriental elements. Our bronze might almost be a 
first attempt on the part of a geometric artist to vary from the conventions 
of his art: the leopard has still many of the characteristics of the true 
Dipylon animal, the thin body, the long legs, the triangular extremity of the 
tail all characterize it, while the length of limb in the boar makes it almoat 
impossible to recognize as such were it not for the naive observance of nature 
in the tail. Further it is easy to discover in the leopard’s spots the stamp 
from the hollow circular punch of the geometric work. The influence which 
is called oriental and which introduces these figures may come through. 
Corinth, but more probably from the islands, and Rhodes in particular 
(v, Bohlau Le.), and it is remarkable that close parallels for our animals here 
represented are to be found not only in the Olympia bronzes, where leopards 
and boars are represented together, but also in the early Eastern school of 
pottery, e.g. Nauwhratis, u, Pl. VIII. (E, .A.Gardner).° Exactly the same stage 
in the history of bronze-work is represented -by the Dodona centaur 
(Carapanos, Pl. XIX.). Here we get an archaic centaur surrounded by 
purely geometrical patterns, and spotted to represent the hair just as is the 
case with our leopard’s mouth. 

The use of this bronze fragment cannot be certainly determined : it 
may have been fixed on to the top of a tripod leg of the ordinary geometric 
type and the nail-holes in the nose and tail of the leopard are of the size 
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usual in the fixing of two bronze sheets together. But it has none of the 
curve usual in the upper parts of these legs, and may simply come from a 
vase-stand or éyyulyen (v. Curt. Arch, Bronzerelief aus Ol. p. 24, Pol. ap. 
Ath. § 210). 

Our second fragment (Fig. 18) represents a much further advanced stage 
in the art. Above a horizontal band of rosettes appear the lower paris of 
* The combination of soch animals is very frequent on early works of art, «9. Hom. Oh 

xi. 609, Hes. Scut. Her. 168, } 
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two figures. Here traces of the geometric system are only to be found in the 
arrangement of the lines of design and in the pattern on the tunic of the 
leading figure. It may indeed be questioned whether this fragment does 
not belong to an entirely distinct style which only knows geometric orna- 
ment in the art of weaving. The shape of the yirwy of the first and 
perhaps also of the second figure is identical with those of the Olympia 
cuirass, and a fragment of Argo-Corinthian bronze from the Ptoon (Bull. 
Corr. Hell, 1822, Pl. xv. 1). The form of the shoes, which was once errone- 
ously called Hittite, is the most common one in early Greek art, bemg worn 
by the rider statues on the Acropolis and at least one of the early female 
statues there (cf, also Figs. 26 and 30 and Olympia, iv. t. lix.). Now in this 
Olympia cuirass (Bull, Corr, Hell, 1583, pl. 1—3, Ol. iv. t. lix.) we notice exactly 
the same characteristics in point of style as well as in other details, Here 
too we we have clearly a combination of the geometric and oriental, and also,. 
just as in our fragment, the geometric appears principally in the dresses of 
the figures, though it is also to be recognized in the 8 pattern running 
beneath the feet, just as the broad zigzag appears on t. lviii. All these facts 
seem to point to the same conclusion, that these works date from a time 
when the two styles were uniting into one. They might have been the work 
either of a geometric school freed at length entirely from the trammels of 
convention and now really a master of composition in the new art, or they 
might be that of an artist trained in the oriental school who has learned the 
beauty of that regularity which is the great contribution of the geometric 
school to Greek art. 

It may seem curious that on the Acropolis no specimens have been 
found of that purely geometric fine engraving which we see on 30 many 
headbands and fibulae found in other parts of Greece and Italy. The story 
of Herodotus (v. $87) fully explains the absence of the latter: though m 
point of fact the bronze of these ornaments is very different from that of 
the ordinary geometric work, while the engraving has quite a distinct 
character. There is no doubt that the two styles though belonging to the 
same great class in Greek art had different homes, though the present 
scarcity of data on the subject prevents our determining with any certainty 
what these were. 

The origin of Greek bronze relief is a question too large to be fully 
discussed here, It certainly would seem however that it is an art not 
indigenous to Greek soil, and we may regard the so-called * Phoenician * 
phialae and other specimens of bronze reliefs as relics of the art which 
preceded and perhaps originated that of Greece. A piece of one of these 
phialae is among the fragments of the Acropolis (Fig. 19). 

A more proper name for those is doubtless Cypriote, as they would seem 
to have been the product of a Cypriote factory ruled perhaps by the Phoe- 
nicians, The motives and scenes represented are certainly derived from the 
Phoenician, but the arrangement betrays Greek workmanship and, as Brunn 
has pointed out, shows distinctly the influence of the geometric school. 
Cyprus indeed occupied early a very important place in the development of 
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the bronze industry. Pliny tells us that it was in Cyprus that bronze was 
first discovered (xxxiv. § 2), where it was produced from an ore called 
chalcites. In Homer the armour of Agamemnon is a gift from Cinyras, 
king of Cyprus (Ji. xi. 19). On the Acropolis besides the phiale before us 
we have seen an inscription written on in Cypriote characters (JAS. 1898, 
p. 129, Pl, VII. 65), and there is reason to believe that Cyprus in early days 
plied a very large trade in this early bronze relief work. Our fragment 
here represented belongs to the second category of these vases as distin- 
guished by Perrot and Chipiez (Pidnicie et Cypre, p. 757), being ornamented 
with ‘formes vides,’ i.c. forms taken from Egyptian and Assyrian hieratic 
representations and combined without any respect to their meaning, being 
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used purely to make up a decorative design. Starting from the right on our 
plate we find in the first place, two sphinxes confronting one another on 
either side of a sacred tree: each of the sphinxes is crowned with the sacred 
disk and uraeus of Egypt, while the tree with its palmette decoration is 
essentially eastern in character. Next we find the sacred hawk of Horus 
seated on a lotus and finally apparently one end of a similar sphinx and 
sacred tree design. This same design occurs in almost identical form on 
another phiale of the same character (P. et C. p. 775), while the border 
pattern is a very common one in this class of work (eg. P. a C. p. 783). 
The technique of these phialae is a combination of repoussé relief and 
engraving : first the figure is blocked out with the hammer and then details 
are added with the fine graver's tool, Unfortunately much of the lighter 
graving work has worn off this fragment. This is one of very few Phoenician 
cups found in Greece Proper, though some of much the same style were 
discovered at Olympia (Ol. iv, Taf. lii,): it may point to an early direct 
connection between Athens and Cyprus. 

The first class of purely Greek bronze relief work with which I wish to 
deal is that called the Argo-Corinthian. Examples of this work have been 
found at Olympia, Dodona, the Ptoon and the Acropolis (Ol, iv. Taf, 39, 
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Carapanos, Dodona, Pl. XVI., Bull. Corr. Hell. 1892)" The Acropolis frag- 
ments are being published by Dr. Wolters. In the, so to speak, orthodox 
forms of the art the relief represents some mythical scene, often drawn 
from the Epic Cycle, in a small field framed in at the sides by the 
‘Flechtband,’ and at the top and bottom by a small metope and triglyph 
band. The scenes are arranged generally vertically one above the other, 
and at the top of all we find a palmette. Often eastern or heraldic scenes 
take the place of the mythical, ey. two lions facing each other or a running 
winged figure. The main grounds for the attribution of these bronzes to an 
Argo-Clorinthian origin though most of them are well known may be here 
recapitulated :— 

(1) The appearance of an Argive inscription on one of the Olympia 
fragments (Ol. iv. Taf. 39, 699a). 

(2) The occurrence of similar or identical scenes on Corinthian mirror 
handles, as for instance that of the death of Hector and intercession for the 
corpse by Priam (Furtw. Festgale an FE. Curtius, p. 179, Brunn (1893) 
p. 124). i 

(3) The appearance of the ‘Flechtband,’ which in its triple form con- 
stituted, as is conjectured by Furtwaengler, the tpiwAaf dvrv€ of the Homeric 
shield, the invention of bronze shields being attributed to Argos.* (Furt. 
BF. aus Ol, p. 80, 93). 

(4) The proportions of the figures represented on these bronzes which 
are of a distinctly Peloponnesian type (cf. Bull Corr, Hell, 1892, pp. 365 f.). 

(5) We may mention the similarity of these bronzes to works of another 
technique, namely certain stamped terra-cotta reliefs which have been found 
in the neighbourhood of Argos. One of these, to which we shall have to 
refer again, was found at Mycenae and represents a female figure holding a 
bird in either hand, and is one of the earliest specimens of that well-known 
type (Lenormant, Arch, Zeit, 1856). The field round is ornamented with 
rosettes and stamped circles. Latterly, I may add, some other specimens of 
the same technique have been found by Dr, Waldstein in the excavations 
of the American school at the Heraeum. They present a much more 
developed character and resemble much more closely the bronzes under 
discussion. 

These bronzes, however, are not the only productions of the Argo- 
Corinthian school. They represent a well developed and almost thoroughly 
Greek stage in the art. As Brann says of the Olympia fragments, ‘ nur das 
gedrehte Band und etwa das Schematische der laufenden Gestalt und ihrer 
Befliigelung mahnen noch an fremde Vorbilder’ (Griech. Kunst geschichte, 
p. 124) Itis more probable that they represent the work of one particular 
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application of a strange technique to 
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factory, and we are enabled in the light of recent discoveries both to trace 
the development of this particular form of the art and to compare it with 
other works of the same general school. 

One of the most fruitful places in this bronze work is an early cemetery 
not far from Eleutherae and near the direct road from Athens to Thebes, 
Objects from these tombs have been published by Drs. Furtwaengler and 
Wolters (Annali, 1880, pp. 118-135, Epa. Arch., 1893, pp. 213-240). The 
question arises as to whether we are justified in attributing all the bronzes 
worked in relief to this factory or whether we must suppose them to be of a 
Chaleidian or Boeotian origin. Boeotia is singularly rich in these frag- 
ments found at this cemetery and at the Ptoon. Further, the invention 
of bronze shields is attributed to Thebes as well as to Argos; but 
found as this relief work is side by side with objects undoubtedly of Argo- 
Corinthian provenience, and also side by side with engraved work of the 
geometric type (v. Wolters, /.c.), it certainly seems most probable that the 
reliefs must be attributed to Corinth and the engraving perhaps to Boeotia. 

Now it seems to me clearly impossible to dissociate fragments such as 
those ornamented with friezes of animals (ez. Eph. Arch, 1893, Pl. 10 and 12, 
Annali, tay. H. 2,5 1, Curt. A.B. aus Ol. Pl. TI. Ol. iv. Taf 52, 854), 
altogether from such shields as those found at Caere (Brunn, p. 95) and 
in many other Italian cemeteries, several of which are in the Museo Papa- 
Juliano at Rome, Here we have exactly similar friezes of animals and also 
a similar ‘ Flechtband.’ Whether they are to be classed as works from the 
same factory or not, they are certainly derived from the same types, and these 
types are as certainly eastern though moditied by the arrangement and order 
of Greek geometric work. The technique is generally very simple, the chief 
tool used being the solid circular punch, which was of various sizes: it is the 
earliest technique possible in repouss¢ work and we shall find it surviving in 
the thoroughly Greek work of a later style. It seems to follow then that 
at an early date there was a large traffic in bronze work of this character. 
emanating from the East, perhaps through Cyprus, which spread over nearly 
all the coasts of the Mediterranean; and it is from these beginnings that 
later Greek relief work developed. 

_ Owing to the kindness of Dr, Coumanoudes, director of the Polytechnic 
Museum at Athens, and of the British Museum authorities, Iam enabled to 
publish several more of these fragments from the Eleutherae tombs ; and, as 
they seem to me to illustrate very fully the development of this early style of 
repoussé relief work, I have thought it best to introduce them here rather 
than in a separate paper. The first of these fragments (Fig. 20) represents 
the very earliest stage in the art; it is from a very thin band of dark bronze 
about 1-2 inch in breadth. The pattern is that of a simple zigzag on either 
side of a central band ; the lines being represented by two parallel lines of dots 
in relief formed by some sharp point. Here we notice at the first glance the 
mie 4 geometric design ; but both are of 
the simplest and most infantile character. The dots are irregular in shape 
and position and are as yet without the bounding lines on either side of them, 
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which, as we shall see, were a later and very necessary addition. A similar 
example of such a working out of a geometric design is that found at Olympia 
(OL. iv. No, 326). The same system seems also to have been applied to 
the fine geometric work, which we have attributed to Boeotia, in the case of a 
Ptoon fragment published by M. Holleaux (Bull. Corr. Hell., 1892, Pl. xiv. 3), 
which stamps itself at once as of a different class to the ordinary Corinthian 
reliefs and much nearer akin to the geometric engraved diadems such as one 
from Thebes (dana, 1880, tav. G. Brunn, p. 120). This same defect is 
noticeable in our second fragment in the Polytechnic Museum at Athens 
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(PI. TX.) though this as a work of art is far in advance of the last. Here the 
lines of dots simply act as bounding lines and the advancing bull in the field 
shows all the life and naturalism of early Greek art; the folds of skin on the 
neck, the shaggy hair of the breast, the representation of the shoulder-muscles 
and the curly end of the tail visible on the right betray the close observance 
of nature and the freedom and boldness in its portrayal which is only to be 
found in true Greek work. It belongs exactly to the same art and to the 
same stage in that art as several other fragments from the game site 
published by Dr. Furtwaengler (4.7, 1880, tav. H. 3,5. 1, 2), the first of 
which, the well-known scene of the boar-shooting, as Brunn says, (op. ct. 
p. 121), points clearly to the individuality and independence of the spirit of 
Greek art. Perhaps the most curious, however, of all the Eleutherae bronzes 
are two fragments of a stephane (Fig. 21), almost exactly 1 inch broad, on 
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which are preserved four heads of a very carly type. The faces with the long 
straight noses, thick lips, and hanging protruding chins are of a type well 
known in early Corinthian pottery. The eyes, as usual, are set obliquely in 
the form of a long narrow slit with a central dot. The long folds of the hair 
are similar to those of the man shooting at the boar referred to above. Vases 
ornamented with somewhat similar heads are known as coming from Co- 
rinthian factories. A good instance is a plate of the Blacas collection in the 
5 2 
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British Museum (A. 263) found at Nola, which is ornamented with four 
heads. These have much the same cast of features as those on our bronze, 
and the hair falls behind in similar broad folds. Most peculiar however is 
the head-dress ornamented with basket-work with a line of dots round the 
bottom. The form of dress is common in the case of the well-known Boeotian 
‘ pappades,’ terra-cotta figures found in various parts of Boeotia and especially 
at Tanagra (r. Bohlau, Jahroweh, 1888, p. 343). It is possible in this case 
that the head-dress was actually made of basket-work, though it is also 
possible that it is merely a conventional ornament. A somewhat similar 
headdress is that of a Siren from a Lekane in the British Museum (Walters, 
Vases in B. Mii. B14; Conze, Mel, Thon. Pl. V. 4) which is ornamented in 
the same pattern with incised lines, For just as in early pottery, notably of 
the Mycenae and Melian types, where in the first case this basket pattern 
forms the main device, and in the second the divisions between the 
main fields (eg. Conze, Mel, Thongefdsse, taf. iii), so too in early metal 
work we find the same pattern constantly used either as a principal 
motive in the decoration, as in certain early phialae (e.g. Ol. iv. No. 880), 
or again as bands dividing the chief designs. This motive may almost 
be reckoned as one of the chief characteristics of early Corinthian gold 
relief work, being indeed the pattern most frequently used in framing 
in the principal metope-like scenes, and so perhaps corresponding to the 
‘Flechtband’ or ‘triglyph motive’ of the ‘Argo-Corinthian’ bronzes. This 
ia to be seen very clearly in the examples of this work published by Furt- 
waengler (Arch, Zeit. 1884, tav. 8), and better still in another gold band also 
found at Corinth and now in the Louvre, which was seen at Athens by 
Furtwaengler in 1882" (Arch. Zeit. 1884, p. 109). This relief bears the 
closest relationship to the school of Argo-Corinthian bronzes which we are 
discussing: it is approximately 6 inches long and 2) broad, and is divided 
horizontally into five scenes. Each scene is framed at the top and sides by 
this basket pattern, while along the bottom runs a line of simple bosses. 
The central field is occupied by a rosette of the same pattern as the Eleutherae 
rosettes of Fig, 22: on either side in the two next fields is a single female 
figure with a headdress of a shape similar to that under discussion, only 
without any ornament. In each of the two outer fields are represented three 
warriors advancing with shields ornamented with a star pattern similar to 
that of Athene in the Eleutherae relief (PI. TX.), which must be discussed 
later. The closest parallel, however, which I know for the headdress on our 
relief, is that of a female figure holding two birds on a Corinthian alabastron 
in the Museum at Naples (No, 133, Inv. 2496). In the head of this figure 
the same peculiarities are noticeable to a certain extent as in the heads of 
our bronzes: we find the same protruding features, while the hair falls behind 
in much the same folds, The headdress, though not ornamented with basket 
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pattern, has just the same shape, and round the top and bottom run bands of 
dots, representing no doubt rosettes. The technique of this relief shows a 
very early stage of art: the dot-band below the headdress, the eyes, and 
possibly the lips, are all worked with the same circular punch, though for the 
eyes at any rate its size is obviously unsuitable; while the squareness of the 
ears betrays the inability of the artist to work a circular line in this material. 
The subject, though worked out with some spirit, is obviously too complicated 
for the technique of the artist, and shows itself to be an early attempt to go 
beyond the bounds of purely decorative patterns, such as those of Figs. 
22-24, which, though apparently much more finished works of art, are not 
necessarily any later in point of date, and might indeed be productions from 
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the same factory. For the regularity and truth of line in these examples are 
only those born of a practice in conventional pattern design. The rosette 
band (Fig, 22) is the exact counterpart of very many specimens coming from 
the same site and others in Boeotia, while the large rosette (Fig. 23) is of a 
fine bold design, the outer petals being cut out of a very thin sheet of 
bronze with no relief work at all, but only an indented line down the 
centre of each leaf: the inner part of the rosette, in its main outlines, 
is practically identical with those of the previous fragment. The 
diameter of the whole is just 4} inches: it was doubtless intended for a 
dress ornament of some kind. Another interesting point with regard to this 
rosette is the nature of the bronze of which it is made. As we shall notice 
in the case of other specimens coming probably from the Corinthian factory, 
the composition is of a bright gold colour, and preserves its toughness and 
flexibility to an extraordinary extent, though it seems generally to have been 
used only in sheets no thicker than paper. Without a careful analysis it is 
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impossible to be certain whether gold was really added in the composition or 
not ; but it certainly seems to have been a precious material, used sparingly 
and reserved for the finer relief work. Moreover we are told by Pliny 
(xxxiv. § 5) that it was at Corinth that gold was first mixed with the bronze, 
though his story of its invention, attributing to it a very late date, has a 
distinct savour of aetiology. Another fragment from Eleutherae in the 
British Museum is that of Fig. 24. It is a fragment in no way remarkable 
except in adding a fresh link to the chain of connection between Boeotia and 
the Argo-Corinthian factory, It is a simple and uncomplicated example of 
the tpiwkaf dvrvE, which, as we have already seen, is probably to be 
attributed to an Argive -origin. 

The last of the Eleutherae bronzes with which I wish to deal, and 
which is represented to full seale (PI. IX. 2), belongs more obviously 
to the Argo-Corinthian school, and is in the Polytechnic Museum at 
Athens (inv. No. 1312). In its present condition it consists of three 
fragments of a thin bronze sheet which probably overlaid some box or 
other wooden object. Parts of three scenes are preserved arranged horizon- 
tally, divided from each other by a simple egg-pattern. Above and below 
run two lines of dots, between which is a blank space, and doubtless both 
above and below were other bands of relief. Beginning on the left we have 
. in the first scene two female figures advancing to the left: in front of the 
first one hang down the two tasselled ends of a taenia which she holds in her 
right hand, while her left hangs down by her side: behind her the second 
holds in her right hand a wreath and in the left an olive branch. This is 
probably the end of a sacrificial procession, perhaps to Athene. The central 
scene presents us with, as far as I know, a totally new mythological scene: 
on the left stands a female holding a child in her arms: in front of her 
alvances Heracles, his head covered with the lion’s mask and with his club 
in his right hand and his bow in his left in an attitude of obvious hostility 
towards Athene, who is rushing forward from the right armed with shield 
and spear and wearing a Corinthian helmet. There seems to he only one 
episode in the mythical life of Heracles to which we can attribute this scene, 
namely the rape of Auge, and yet even in this case we can find no account of 
any such scene as that represented here, According to the general account 
Heracles departed on his way after the rape; there is, however, a story pre- 
served in works of art of the finding of Telephus on Mount Parthenios by 
Heracles (Jahn, Tel. wnd Tro., pp. 57 ff), and it is possible to suppose that 
this group gives us a representation of some scene which took place then. It 
seems, however, better to recognize in the woman behind Heracles Auge 
herself and attribute the scene to the time of the wrath of Athene after 
the birth of the child. According to the form of the myth adopted by Euri- 
pides, Auge brought the child to birth in the temple (Schol. Ar, Ran, 1112), 
and an angry scene there took place between the mother and the goddess 
(Clem. Al. Strom. vii. p. 302), Heracles is named as the evildoer, and it is 
probable that in some form of the myth Heracles was introduced to account 
for his action and defend Auge. A complete discussion of the mythology of 
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the scene is here impossible, but a full account of the various forms of the 
story and their representations in art is given by Jahn (Telephus wnd Trowus, 
pp. 42 ff.).° 

The third scene on our bronze is a quadriga represented full face; the 
whole of one of the horses, most of the chariot, and the driver are unfortu- 
nately lost; between the two horses on the left, however, we see the end of a 
wing, which identifies-the driver as either Nike or Eos. This is a very 
favourite type in all early art, and especially in this particular form of bronze 
work; but a fuller discussion of it is given in connection with another and 
finer example of the same school (Pl, VIII). As to the assignment 
of this bronze to the Argo-Corinthian school there can be no question: 
we have just the same general style and the same system of dividing ap the 
scenes. The dividing patterns, though they are not those of the ‘orthodox 
Argo-Corinthian reliefs, are still just as common in works of the same general 
school (e.g. Eph. Arch. 1893, PI. XIL. 5, X. 2; Bull. Corr, Hell., 1892, Pl. XIV. 
and XV.; Annali, 1880, Tav. H. 2). Yet our fragment seems to belong to a 
later and more finished development of the art than the Olympia, Ptoon and 
Acropolis specimens, on which we find the ‘ Flechtband’ ornament, The relief 
is lower and the detail is finer; more movement and life is given to the 
figures and more fulness to the drapery. Much nearer to this work in point 
of style are the two Dodona fragments (Carapanos, Pl. XVI). These much 
abused drawings of the fragments do, it is true, represent them with the 
characteristics of a much later art than those which they really possess. 
Still a close examination of the fragments themselves shows that in reality 
they do differ to a slight extent in style from the Olympia and other 
instances : for just as with our Eleutherae fragment the relief is distinctly 
lower and the working out of muscles and other details much fuller. 

On the Acropolis at Athens, besides the simple ornamental patterns and 
those Argo-Corinthian bronzes which are to be published by Dr. Wolters, there 
are two examples of this class of relief to which I wish to call attention. 
Both of these come from objects of the same nature, though what these were 
it is hard to determine. The general shape of the object, though none are 
preserved whole, can be determined from several fragments. A band of thin 
bronze, 1 em. broad and 15 em. long, joins two fields whose length is 12 cm., 
while their greatest breadth is about the same. These fields are divided into 
two parts of equal length, the inner one of which has a curved outline and is 
not ornamented, while the outer one is in the shape of a trapezoid broadening 
towards the outside, and is ornamented with relief. Fragments of objects of 
similar form have been already published (Annali, 1880, tav. H; Carapanos, 
Dodona, Pl. XTX. 1). All these have small holes along the edge either for 
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nailing to wood or for sewing on leather. The two specimens from the 
Acropolis belong to two very different dates and stages in the development 
of the art. The first of the two (Fig. 25), the corresponding relief to which 
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is preserved in the larger Acropolis Museum, represents two lions heraldi- 
cally grouped, each with one forepaw raised to form a sort of column 
between which is placed a small nude running man carrying a sword in his 
right hand. It will be seen that this relief differs in no material respect from 
that published by Furtwaengler (Annali, lc.) with the exception of the addi- 
tion of the human figure. Without entering into the particular type of these 
lions, or the relationship they bear to others of the same heraldic character, I 
would call attention chiefly to the human figure, and the place it occupies in 
the composition. There are one or two groups of a man between two lions 
with which we may compare this figure, ¢g.a gold stephane (Arch, Zett., 1884, 
taf. 9. 2), and on certain Dipylon vases somewhat similar scenes occur. 
Here, however, the motive is entirely different: the man is not being eaten 
by the lions; he is running forward with drawn sword: yet if, as Dr, Furt- 
wingler suggests, the man’s position on the gold stephane is to a certain 
extent modelled on that of the bull in similar groups, we may perhaps see in 
the postition of the small man of our group a further development towards 
perfect freedom. But I do not think we need look for any closer connection 
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between the two motives than this, that the existence of such a composition 
as that of the stephane may have suggested the filling in of the space between 
the lions with a human figure. The nearest parallel to this group in vase 
painting is to be found in the so-called Pelops and Rhesus vases (e.g. Vases 
in B. Mii B 2, 234-5), where the human figure is represented in a kneeling 
or running attitude between two rearing horses. In this case however the 
figure is entirely out of all proportion, and merely serves the purpose of 
filling in the field, the need for which will be easily recognized if we compare 
this group with that published in the Annal. This is one of the first 
steps made by the Greek genius in developing and adapting oriental heraldic 
designs, The composition is still purely decorative, but the design is 
improved by the addition of the figure filling up the blank, and the character 
and style of this figure fully bear out this conclusion. Whereas the lions, 
whatever family they belong to, are certainly not Greek, the human figure 
belongs to a well-known early Greek type, that of the running-man. 

The second Acropolis fragment (represented to full scale on Pi. VIIT), 
belonging to this style, which we have to deal with represents perhaps the 
latest and highest development of the school. The bronze is of the most 
beautiful texture, as thin as paper, and of a bright yellow golden colour, 
while the technique is of almost incredible delicacy. It is however mm a 
sadly dilapidated condition, and several of the fractures, I regret to add, appear 
to be modern and due to careless packing since the excavations. The repre- 
sentation is a common one on bronzes of this type, being a full-face view of 
Nike or Eos driving her quadriga (cf. Carapanos, Dodona, PI. XIX. 1, 2, 4 and 
the fragment from Eleutherae, Pl, IX, 2). Remarkable in this work is the 
form of the wings, which is of the more archaic and foreign type, and not of 
the later Greek shape found in the Dodona fragments. ‘The scene is framed 
with a spiral pattern made up of a series of dots and outside this a simple 
line of larger dots. Most remarkable in this fragment however is the 
technique which is almost akin to that of the gem-engraver. Many of the 
lines have been worked in a series of dots, e.g. those of the axle of the chariot 
and of the hair of the figure; the details are added with the finest of 
graving tools. The wonderful attention paid to these details is characteristic 
of all early Greek bronze work of the sixth and early fifth centuries; it 1s 
indeed just that fineness of work which gives the great charm to the art. 
We may notice this especially on the group before us: the elaborate 
arrangement of the hair of the goddess, the wavy lines of drapery below the 
right shoulder, reminding us of the similar material worn by the old female 
statues of the Acropolis, the elaborate working out of every part of the 
chariot, the tails and manes of the horses, and above all the wonderful truth 
to nature in the heads of the animals—show a minuteness of treatment which 
at least proves that the art was fully developed at the time when this was 
made, At first sight indeed it might be thought that this work belongs to 
the latter half of the fifth century B.c. or at any rate dates from a time 
posterior to the Persian wars. But there are not wanting signs of archaism 
also: we may notice especially the symmetrical and almost heraldic grouping 
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of the horses, which was conventional in early representations (cf. Gerhard 
A.V. i.a \xii.b evi. 6; Percy Gardner, Vases in the Ashmolean, Pl. L; the 
Selinus metope, Miiller-Wieseler, i, 5, 25), and also the almost lifeless 
symmetry of the figure of the goddess herself, as well as the archaism of 
the wings. In this winged figure driving her quadriga, which as we have 
seen is a conventional type in early art, we seem to find the reason for the 
addition of birds on either side of the human charioteer s0 common on vases 
(e.g. Gerh. evi. 6, Gardner 1. ¢., also Dodona, Pl. XTX.), the birds naturally 
taking the place of the wings. There is then no reason for attributing 
this fragment to a date later than the Persian wars and the extreme 
delicacy of style is characteristic of both vases and other works of the 
latter half of the sixth century, It is possible that this bronze was the 
work of an Attic artist and it has many characteristics which are 
generally considered to be purely Attic ; but the golden colour of the bronze, 
the identity of subject with a well-known and undoubtedly Corinthian type 
make it certain that, whether actually manufactured at Corinth or not, it is 
at least a copy of a Corinthian design and may fairly represent the highest 
development of the early bronze school of Corinth. 

Before we leave altogether the discussion of this school of bronze relief 
I would call attention to another find which seems to present characteristics 
of such similarity that we cannot well regard it as being a wholly indepen- 
dent production. This is that of the well-known Bomarzo bronzes, fragments 
of which are preserved in the Museo Gregoriano, the Museo Kircheriano and 
the Louvre." The principal scenes run in three bands or friezes apparently 
round some object, as at one point the two ends of the bronze sheet overlap 
and are riveted together, The scenes represent a Gigantomachia, a Dionysiac 
procession up to an altar, and warriors setting out for battle (7) (so Diimmler 
in Ant, Denk. |. c.). At first sight there are many apparent differences in 
style between this work and the Argo-Corinthian bronzes: we have none of 
the metope-like scenes that characterize the school, while the forms of the 
human figures belong to anything but the Peloponnesian type, being much 
coarser and shorter in proportion while the features and heads generally are 
often almost shapeless or grotesque. But we must also agree with Diimmler 
that it is impossible that this should be an Etruscan work of art. The 
elaborate details, more especially in the drapery, where the wavy folds of the 
outline are strangely like those of the Eleutherae fragment, the framing in of 
the scenes by lines of dots and, more than all, the bands of lotos pattern (v. 
Denk. i., 21, 456)}—show an unmistakable connection with this Corinthian 
school. These patterns find their closest parallels in early Corinthian 
pottery and metal work (e.g. Arch. Zeit. 1854 taf. viii. 7. Olympia, iv. No. 
936, 755, etc.). These Bomarzo bronzes then may either have emanated 
from some inferior Corinthian factory, being manufactured for export, or they 
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may be Italian copies of Corinthian work: in either case they attach 
themselves closely to this early Corinthian school. 

Of the other bronze reliefs on the Acropolis, which do not, at any rate 
obviously, belong to the Argo-Corinthian school, perbaps the most curious is 
that of Fig. 26. There are thirteen fragments which go to make up the 
figure as it stands at present, while several others from the pattern border or 
other scenes, the positions of which with respect to our figure cannot be 
determined, have also been found. The bronze is about 1 millimetre thick 
and the figure is blocked out in low #eponssé relief, the outline and main 
details being farther worked with the graving tool. Our fragments form one 
division of a bronze sheet divided into at least three fields one above the 
other. The breadth of this sheet at the level of the bird's heads on the 
plate is 10°8 inches; but it narrows in gradually from top to bottom. The 
field is framed by a simple palmette border, the outer or vertical bands being 
slightly more elaborate than the horizontal. The scene is that of a nude 
winged man advancing to the left and carrying a goose (?) in either hand. 
What deity or man is here represented, it is not easy to decide; it would 
seem to be a male figure corresponding exactly to the ‘ Persian Artemis, 
whom we often find holding birds as well as beasts (e.g. Arch. Zeit, 1554, 
Plates LXI.-LXIV., Micali, Mon. Ant. xvii. 4, xx. 12, Jahrbuch, 18588, p. 357, 
Salzmann, Cumirus, Pl. 1.)22 Such male figures, though much more rare, 
are not unknown, and Gerhard has suggested that they should be called 
representations of the Phrygian sun-god (Arch. Zeit. 1856), while a youthful 
figure holding two cocks at which two dogs are Jumping up, which occurs 
on the Clazomenae sarcophagus, is called by Loeschke the human soul 
offering propitiatory offerings to the dogs of Hades (Aus der Unterwelt, pp. 
4 ff). Neither of these explanations seems to suit our figure, nor is it a 
satisfactory solution of the problem to call him a wind god carrying along 
the birds of the air, a representation for which we could offer no 
parallel of an early date. We might indeed feel tempted to call our figure a 
Boread (cf. Tanis, ii. p. 68, Pl. 25, 1.2.8. 1893, p. 108, Stud. Cyrene, p. 18), 
but the attributes are not distinctive enough to justify the identification ; 
in point of fact it would be a mistake to try to recognize here any definite 
divinity. Types of male figures fighting birds are well known from the east 
(e.g. Arch. Zeit. 1854, Pl. LXTV. 3), and also of winged deities with animals 
(Id., @.). In the instance of a Persian cylinder (Mtiller-Wieseler, i. 57, 282c) 
we have a four-winged genius holding two birds, just as our figure. This 
would then seem to be nothing but a decorative combination of these types, 
and that of Artemis; in the same way we find ona Rhodian plate im the 
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1? Other examples area terra-cotta relief found 


by Lenormant at Mycenae (Arch. Zeit. 1950), 
the impress of a seal preserved in the Polytech- 
nic Museum at Athens, and several Mycenae 
gems, ¢.g. one in the British Museum (Milch- 
hoeffer, 4nfange, etc., p. 84), 

4 Mr, A. J. Evans informs mo that he m in 
this same uomber of the Jowrnal offering a dif- 
ferent explanation of a similar gold figure of 


Mycenaean style, That figure can undoubtedly 
be traced back to an Egyptian origin, and a 
strong Egyptian element appears, as we have 
seen, in the Acropolis bronzes, But the appear- 
ance of the wings of our figure and the absence 
of any Egyptian characteristics in point of style 
point at any rate to an equally strong oriental 
influence. 
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British Museum (./.H.S. vol. vi. Pl. LXDX.) a Gorgon taking the place of 
Artemis and holding two birds, and another somewhat similar figure on a 
bronze from Perugia (Studn. Cyrene, p. 152, Miill.-Wies. 1 59, 298; cf. 
also J.H.S. vi. p. 281, and the male figure from Orvieto, Arch. Zeit. 1877, 
Taf. xi.)’4 The part these eastern designs played in the formation of 
inythological types has been shown by Milchhoeffer (Anj. ete.) and others, 
and the myth of Heracles and the Stymphalian birds and its type in 
art was doubtless greatly influenced, if not originated, by such scenes as 
that on the Babylonian seal referred to above (Arch, Zeit. 1554, Fig. 3). 
This fact is strongly brought out in what is really a caricature scene of the 
fight (Compte Rendw, 1868, p. 75, Pl. TV.). Here we see a pigmy Heracles 
with lion’s skin and club attacking two gigantic cranes, which look down on 
him from either side, It would certainly seem that this is a caricature of a 
regular type, and such a type would have many points in common with the 
scene on our bronze, 

Among the other fragments from the same or some very similar relief 
three oniy are well enough preserved to be intelligible. The firat of these 
(Fig. 27) shows us part of a boar: unfortunately only the curve of the back 
over the shoulders, the ear, and the eye are preserved, From the back rises 





Fr, 27.—{4 size of the original.) 


a line of short sharp bristles. The second (Fig- 25) preserves a large and 
highly ornamental rosette, in the right hand corner, the thumb and part of 
the hand and lower arm of a man, and a piece of the outside border pattern. 
The third fragment (Fig. 29) has in the upper field a human foot; below this 
a horizontal border pattern, which differs from that of the other fragments 
by the addition of two more leaves to the palmette, and in the lower field a 
hand grasping some curved pointed object armed with points or bristles '® ; to 
the left of this the handle of a sword of the common early type with a 
curved crosspiece at the end, which we shall have to deal with again ; and to 


ié Six (J.H.S. vi. pp. 259 iL, De Gorgon, p. harp which is represented with a somewhat 
$2) strives unnecessarily to find some mytho- similar shape (Gerh, 4. FP. 11. 79, 3, 4, Baum. 
logieal explanation of the attributes of these Deak. pp. 1200—1). In this case the scene 
“im would be one from the Perseus myth, cf. Hes, 
is ‘This object may perhaps be the sacred Soul, 216 ff. Pans, v. 15, 1. 
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the left of this again the end of some object, possibly part of a quiver. The 
relative positions of the various parts of this relief are a puzzle, which can 
hardly be solved unless more of it is brought to light. 

The style of all these fragments is curious. Our first impulse is to 
compare them with the great Olympia relief (Ol. iv. Taf. xxviii.) ; but beyond 
the fact of some similarity in the bronze and in the subject of our large field, 
there are few peculiarities common to the two works. It 1s not only that the 
relief on the Olympia specimen is higher, while it is without the border pattern, 
which is so prominent in our fragments, but also the whole artistic feeling of 
the two is different. In the one case every figure is, so to speak, given a 
decorative character by means of the addition of countless and elaborate details, 
while every available space is filled in by small dotted rosettes ; in the other the 
severest simplicity is observed : there is no indrawing of details except where 
absolutely necessary ; the only ornament inserted in the field is the large 
rosette (Fig. 28), which probably comes from the top corner of the original 
top field, and which certainly does call to mind the somewhat similar rosette 
belonging to the Olympia specimen, If we compare in more detail this male 
figure with that of the Olympia Artemis, we shall hardly find a single 
characteristic common to the two, except perhaps the slightly exaggerated 
size of the head, a failing shared by many early schools of Greek vase- 
painting. The hair of our figure is drawn ina few meagre lines; at Olympia 
Heracles, the Centaur and Artemis have the most elaborate coiffure. Here 
we find virtually no forehead, and a chin tapering to a sharp point; 18 there the 
forchead is high and the chin, if anything, retiring. The wings of the male 
figure are as plain and straight as possible and pass in front of the shoulders ; 
those of Artemis come from the back and curve up at the ends in the pure 
early Greek fashion (v. Furt. in Roscher's Lexicon, 5.v. Greif") and are elabo- 
rately ornamented with a scale pattern and a double row of feathers.'” Finally, 
we may contrast the elaborate chiton of Artemis and the rendering of the 
leg muscles in the Heracles with the dry outline of our figure, not a single 
muscle of which is rendered either by modelling or indrawing. 

The proportions also of this figure are most curious, the length of leg 
being just three times that of the body from shoulder to hip. Length of 
leg is a recognized characteristic of certain schools of early Greek art, but 
these abnormal proportions are more probably due to the length of the field 
necessary for the introduction of the birds. It is also noticeable that the 
feet of the man are curved up at the point as though he wore the early 
Greek boot; but on the leg there is no sign of the bands that belong to this 
boot (cf. the figure above the Tiryns bull and the Olympian cuirass) or any 
sign at all of the place where it begins, It is possible that the artist did 





1@ Tt may perhaps be thought that this point T It is impossible in the present state of the 
represents & beard; but if it has been so, the bronze to be certain how these wings joined. 
outline must have been carried on over the face. Probably they curved down from the top to 
It may be however that this is simply another meet in the middle of the breast as is the case 
instance of the absence of in-drawing, like that with the great Gorgon of the Acropolis. 
of the books. 
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not intend the foot to be booted, but neglected to mark in the toes, as a 
comparison with Fig, 29 will show that the bare foot in this work has just the 
same outline and that the toes are marked in afterwards. It is impossible 
to say what object this bronze came from: though it has the shape of a 
tripod leg, it is not strong enough for such a use by itself, and there are no 
signs of nail-holes or any other means of fixing it to anything else. Like 
the Olympia relief it might come from an éyyvGijen or vase-stand, but here 
again the same objection applies. It is quite possible it simply formed a 
panel on a wall (v. Curt. Arch. B. ans OL pp. 18 ff, Helbig, Hom. Ep. pp. 
$24 ff). 
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There are on the Acropolis a large number of fragments from the legs 
of a tripod which seem to belong to the same school of art as this relief. 
The method of construction of these legs is remarkable: the main frame- 
work consists of two long narrow strips of bronze 2 cm. broad and slightly 
over half a centimetre thick, ornamented with a guilloche or cable pattern, 
with similar but slightly broader bands running horizontally between at 
‘ntervals to bind them together, One of these latter runs across near the 
bottom of Fig. 30. Doubtless at the top and bottom of the legs these cross- 
hands were broader and stronger. At the back of this framework, and filling 
in the whole of the empty spaces, was nailed a large sheet of bronze, about 
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a millimetre thick, ornamented with reliefs divided into scenes one above the 
other. To protect this at the back was added a strip of bronze at each side, 
which grows broader towards the bottom, the extreme measurements In 
the instances surviving being 085 and ‘046 m. The strength of the leg 
then was considerable, there being at the poimts of pressure three thicknesses 
of bronze, which were fixed together by nails running through the eyes of 
the cable pattern. It is almost only in these stronger parts that the relief 
has survived, This technique may be well compared with the ‘ladder’ 
arrangement of the ecrater-stand made by Glancus and dedicated by Alyattes 
at Delphi (Paus. x. 16,1). Only in that case soldering replaced the nails of 
our bronze, while the spaces between the ‘steps’ were not filled in. 

From the fragments that remain of this bronze it is possible to discover 
ouly very little of the designs with which it was ornamented. There are 
however two lengths of the leg in which we can to some extent make out 
the general arrangement. The order in which the various patterns and 
scenes occur on these lengths and their measurements are as follows :— 


Ist strip beginning atthe bottom of the fragment as 


preserved. 

Back of «a man's shoulder and head above which is a. 
a palmette pattern (Fig. 31)... . ... . . ‘12 
A band of rosettes between two lines. . . ‘025 

A field in which we perhaps can recognize the beck 
of some animal . . 1] 
A band consisting of a row of small aisles the scaires 
of which are marked. . O15 
Lower part of field above in cwiioh nothing « can ‘be 
FOOOGTEEON 25 cecely: witeete: fl +) ets aa aa, OM 
“S08. 


2nd strip beginuing at the bottom. 

Pattern of long parallel lines joined at bottom with — #. 
semicircles (the top of these appears on Fig. 30). ‘091 

The cable and round tooth patterns of Fig. 30. . 034 





The main field of Fig. 50. . . Ft eee PERE 
The pattern above the field of Fig. 30 = FS “(12 
Remains of an upper field on which sper the back 
of an heraldic lion rampant . . . “125 
“$28, 


Little as it is that we can thus gather of the subjects here depicted, it is 
still enough to enable us to determine the stage in the development of 
Greek art which is here represented. We see, just as in the Olympia relief, 
a combination of the heraldic eastern designs with Greek compositions, 
What the subject of the relief in the field of Fig, 31 is, it is impossible to say. 
We have nothing left but the back of the head and shoulders of a bearded 
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man; but in this we notice that the arrangement of the hair is the same as that 
of our large winged figure tied behind the ear and below that divided into 
two locks falling in front and behind. Further, the beard is rendered by a 
number of small dots, a mode of representing hair which we have already 
noticed. The scene of Fig. 30 however is more intelligible. On the right 


stands a high tripod, on the left a ma 
the middle fragment we see a toe an 


nin the attitude of boxing, while on 
d heel, the two feet probably of his 


antagonist, The scene iz probably that of a contest for the prize tripod, 
and not a picture of the fight between Heracles and Apollo, the well-known 
type of which was already formed (v. Overbeck, Kg. Apollo, pp. 372 ff, 


Atlas, xxiii. and xxiv.).™ 


The tripod here represented may indeed be 


the very one of which this formed a part. It is quite different from those 
of the geometric type, the leg narrowing towards the top and carrying struts 
to support the ring for the bowl. Like the geometric however, the legs end off 
square at the bottom and are not carved on lions’ feet or on any other such 
support. Their ornamentation is shown by a simple line of dots, while 
similar dots run round the ring. On the field above this we see lions in 
‘dentical attitudes on both sides of the leg, which makes 1t certain that we 
have to deal with a heraldic device and not a representation of Heracles 
and the Nemeani lion. In point of style this relief is very closely related 
to that of the winged man: we have the same arrangement of the scenes, 
the same open field unburdened with unnecessary devices; here again there 


is as little indrawing on t 


he figures as 1s consistent with an adequate 


representation; the hair of Fig. 31 and the pointed foot and boot of 
Fig. 30 are exactly similar to those of the other relief; and finally the 
oriental patterns which divide the fields are of a simpler and less ornate 
description than the majority of that style. It is true that the proportions 
of the figures in the relief show more truth to nature, and it is possible that 
it belongs to a somewhat later date than the other; but the similarities 
in point of technique and style are convincing as to the fact of their 
emanating from the same school. Whether this was an Attic school or not 
we cannot decide. Certainly it was a school endowed with considerable 
purity of taste, which revolted against the overloading of the scene with 
ornament to the detriment of the main composition.” 





18 Scenes of contests for prizes of tripods are 
comtnon on carly works of art. On one of the 
Daphnao vases (Tanis, ii. p. af, PL 30) wo have 
boxing and wrestling scenes with geometric 
tripods for prizes. Similar scenes occur on the 
Amphiaraus tase (mn. 1874, pp. S210, Mon. x. 
Pl. 4, 5; ef. Gerh, 4. F. 256, 257), the chest of 
Cypselus (Paus, v. 17. 10, 11), the throne of 
Apollo at Amyclae (Je. iii, 18, 16), and the 
shield of Heracles (Hes, Seu, 302, 319). 

It may be remarked, however, that it 
would be natural that the artist should show 
greater truth in the figure of a man engaged in 
some definite athletic exercise than in that of 
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strange unnatural foreign deity. 

2 In the Acropolis Museum is preserved the 
ring of a large tripod about 2 feet in diameter 
in the centre of which was fixed a foll-length 
figure of a Gorgon, cut out of a thin bronze 
sheet, mounted in a very slight relief, with 
details added with a fine graving tool, just ms 
is the ease with the large shooting Heracles from 
Olympia (00. iv. Taf. 40), This was fixed inside 
the handle by means of a framework of strips 
similar to that of our tripod leg, and Dr. Wolters 
has angyrested tome that they may be parts of the 
mame object. This cannot, however, be anything 
but a conjecture, 
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There are two other fragments of relief among the Acropolis fragments 
which must be dealt with here (Figs. 32—33). The first of these shows us 
parts of two scenes, In the lower one, asit stands on our figure, is preserved 
the upper part of a warrior. He wears an elaborately ornamented Corinthian 
helmet, below which three locks of hair fall in front of the right shoulder. 
In his right hand ts raised ready for striking a sword of a type similar to 
that of Fig. 29, while his left is outstretched probably holding his victim by 
the hair, Over his left shoulder by means of a triple strap is hung his 
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scabbard. There are so many mythological scenes which this might apply 
to, that without further evidence it is impossible to particularize here, In 
the other field is represented one of the scenes in the life of Heracles, We 
see Heracles bearded but without a moustache, wearing the short chiton, 
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his usual garment in early Greek art, and carrying a quiver on his back. 
His attitude is either that of drawing his bow, or more probably he is 
holding his bow up in his left hand, and the line just distinguishable on the 
level with his beard in front is part of his forearm. It is impossible to see 
whether he held his club in his right hand, or was represented as having 
just shot an arrow. The upper part of the bow is represented by the line 
passing over the head: what the small fragment of basket-work seen in the 
top corner is intended for, it is impossible to decide. Over the head of the 
warrior runs a line of rosettes, while behind the head of Heracles is let in 
another small field framed by a double line within which 1s an elaborate 
palmette. The other fragment (Fig. 33) shows us simply a part of a similar 
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chiton to that ot Heracles and part of an arm, The object held in the 
hand is uncertain; from behind the back protrudes an extra fold of the 
chiton, somewhat as on the Olympia cuirass (O/. iv. Taf. 59). The object or 
objects from which these fragments come cannot be determined: the relative 
positions of the figures on the larger of the two might suggest to us the cover 
of a box with reliefs running round it; but it is not easy to say exactly what 
is the attitude of Heracles, and it certainly would be extremely difficult to 
restore the rest of his figure without trespassing on the line of rosettes: it 
would be possible perhaps to fit in a kneeling figure, as on the Olympia 
bronze the heel hardly projects beyond the line of the quiver: but euch a 
restoration with the upper part of the body thrown so far forward would 
give us an extremely awkward attitude, while a Greek archer always kept 
the badly perfectly erect. In any case then it would seem impossible that 
the two fields should have been set at right angles to one another, The 
rosette band must either have stopped or turned downwards soon after the 
fracture as it stands at present. This latter arrangement would leave 
ample room for the victim of the warrior, who from the position of the left 
arm of the latter does not appear to have been standing upright but would 
adapt himself admirably to a narrowing field if represented running away, 





= The line running down from the hand, arm is in almost exactly the same position as 
however, looks very like a bow which on many that of Heracles. It is the ordinary position of 
early vases is represented without a string, «g. the bow when not in actun] use: ef. Micali, 
Ger. Aue, Vos, Pl 26, 59, 03. In thiscase the Now, Ant, xxx., Gerhard, 4.F. ii. 124, 
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somewhat as on the Argo-Corinthian bronze from Olympia (Brunn, op. ev. 
p. 123). 
‘i The style of this relief appears to be much further developed than those 
discussed before. The details are more finished and more decoratively 
arranged ; and in the work asa whole we notice more attempt to make the 
representations artistic as well as significant. The figures are still archaic to 
the last degree, but they are neither so meaningless nor so expressionless as 
the winged figure. This bronze belongs to a time when mythological types 
were fully formed. The Heracles with his beard and short hair, clad in a 
short tight-fitting chiton and armed with bow and quiver, is the well-known 
figure of many early works of art (Furt, in Roscher’s Lexicon, pp. 2139 ff.). 
But for all these differences there are many points of resemblance between 
this and the other bronzes. Again we find the sword with the crosspiece at 
the end and the blade nailed between the two horns of the handle on either 
side (cf. Helbig, Hom, Ep, pp. 222 ff.): the hair of the warrior is worked in 
parallel lines as on the tripod leg, the texture of the chiton of Heracles 1s 
indicated by dots like those of the man’s beard of Fig. 31, while the hair 
anid beard show the same method, carried to greater perfection, both in the 
fineness of the dots and in the engraved outline: but, more than all, we have 
again the same type of face and head with the same low forehead and bulbous 
features. If we put side by side the head of Heracles and that of our winged 
figure, a very close relationship between the two appears certain. This relief 
would seem then to represent a later stage in the development of the same 
school of artists. We have still the full-face representation of the eye in the 
profiles and many other signs of archaism, as for instance the defects in the 
drawing of the warrior's left arm; but the advance it shows as compared 
with the former reliefs is perhaps due to the influence of the Melian and 
Rhodian schools of vase-painting. The analogies between the former of 
these and our fragment, as a glance at Conze’s work will show, are very 
striking. There we find the same method of rendering the hair and the 
chiton, and the same insertion of supplementary patterns, especially 
. palmettes, in the field, though in our bronze, it is true, the palmette is 
given a separate field to itself. We are however, as far as ever from being 
able to localize the school which produced these works; it is true that on 
this as on our other specimens we have the form of sword found on Dipylon 
vases, and that the beard of Heracles bears a close resemblance to those of 
the Typhon figure on the Acropolis; but this evidence is not strong enough 
to justify anything more than a diffident suggestion that the work may be 
Attic. The full publication of the Acropolis vases will doubtless throw much 
light on the question : in any case we must wait for more data on the subject 
before we can definitely assign bronze reliefs to their various schools. 

Tam aware that this paper contains but a very meagre account of the 
Acropolis bronzes. Much that is of interest has been left unnoticed, many 
conclusions suggested by these works have been left unformulated, In 
numbers and importance the Acropolis bronzes hardly fall short of those 
found at Olympia, and the full publication, which they deserve, would 
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f which I hope to have an opportunity of dealing with in greater detail. 
Finally, I wish to offer my warmest thanks to Mr. E. A. Gardn 3 
help throughout my work has been of the greatest value to me, and to Dr. C. 
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NEWLY-DISCOVERED FRAGMENTS OF THE BALUSTRADE 
OF ATHENA NIKE. 


[PLate X.] 


THE immediate object of this paper is to publish three fragments of 
sculpture, which I had the good fortune to find on the Acropolis at 
Athens during the present year, and which may be, I think, claimed as 
belonging to the reliefs which ran round the bastion of Athena Nike. 
At the same time I should like to draw attention to, and discuss, certain 
corrections which have recently been made in some fragments of the 
same reliefs in the Acropolis Museum, and to make a few suggestions 
with regard to others, 

The most important of the new fragments, which is reproduced in the 
plate, was found among a small heap of débris upon the top of the bastion 
fifteen yards to the east of the temple of Athena Nike. The marble is 
Pentelic; the sculptured surface measures roughly “40 m, by -25 m., the back 
of the slab is finished and the thickness from the back to the ground from 
which the relief springs is “23 m., while the height of the relief is -12 m. 
These measurements, which correspond exactly to the measurements of other 
slabs that we possess of the balustrade, the high relief, and delicate style of 
the torso all show that this fragment undoubtedly belongs to the balustrade. 
Further evidence is present in the amall hole drilled in the top for the in- 
insertion of the bronze screen, which ran along the top of the slabs: The 
fragment consists of the left shoulder and breast, and portions of the left arm 
and wing of a Nike. Some of the right shoulder is also preserved, with 
traces of the right wing. The figure wears the Doric chiton, which is fastened 
over the wing and shoulder. The head as usual js gone, but there are 
signs of its attachment to the slab, It appears to be a portion of a 
winged figure at rest. The left arm is pressed closely to the side and 
forms a slight wrinkle in the flesh between the arm and breast, For 
delicacy of execution and softness of modelling the fragment will stand 
high even among the existing remains of the balustrade. 
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The second fragment (Fig. 1) was lying among 4 heap of worked stones! 
below the bastion, close to the house of the guardian at the south-west 
corner of the Acropolis, It is of Pentelie marble; the sculptured surface 
measures “45 m. by 18 m. None of the back but a small portion of the top 
of the slab is preserved, and the presence again of the amall hole above for 
the bronze screen helps to establish the identity of the fragment. It is 
fh portion of a right wing of a Nike seen from the inside; the upper 





part is left plain, the lower part is worked. On the right the surface of 
the slab can be seen between the head and top of the wing, and where 
the wing begins to be feathered are signs of an attachment—possibly of 
a hand carrying some object. The wing is very carefully worked and 
the feathers are cut in different planes. It is noticeable that the two parts 
of the wing are clearly distinguished and are not both left plain, as 1s some- 
times the case In this sculpture. 





1 It might be well to mention that the bird ciples qf Athen. -irchit,, 2nd edit, ch. x., which 
belonging to a moulding supposed to come from has long been missing, waa also here. Jt los 
the Erechtheum, anddrawn in Penrose's Pria- now bean placed iu the Acropolis Museum. 
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The third fragment (Fig. 2) was lying in the house of the guardian 
mentioned above. The marble is Pentelic; the sculptured surface measures 
‘21m, by ‘09m. Nothing of the top or back of the slab is preserved, but in 
size and style it corresponds so nearly to the other fragments of the balus- 
trade that there can be little doubt as to its identity. It consists of the left 
breast and shoulder, with drapery, of a Nike; and a portion of the wing can 
be traced behind the shoulder. The drapery is very characteristic, being 
worked with great boldness; the folds are sharply cut on the top, under- 
cut below, and flow in graceful curves towards the girdle. 

Unfortunately none of these fragments can be fitted to the sculpture 
already in the Acropolis Museum. As to their position in the balustrade, I 
can only suggest that the first of them (Plate X.), from the extreme delicacy 
of the work, may have been meant to be seen from very near, and may have 
been placed on that portion of the balustrade which protected the small 
staircase to the bastion, 





One considerable advance in our knowledge of the sculptures of the 
balustrade has been made in the last few years by the recovery of the lower 
part of the figure of Athena (Kekulé,? Pl. 1]. C). I have not been able to 
ascertain when or where it was found, but presumably it was during the 
recent excavations ‘on the Acropolis. The new portion. is about ‘70 m. in 
length while about 25 m. of the lower part of return of the slab, this being 
one of the corner-pieces, is preserved. It can now be scen (Fig. 8) that 
Athena sits upon a rock to the right, with her shield, which is represented at 
full length, beside her; her right arm is raised, probably holding a spear, 
ani rests upon the top of the shield, 

Several interesting points are brought out by the recovery of the whole 
of this igure. In the first place the ingenious restoration by Dr, Kekulé of 








* Die Reliefs an der Halustrade der Athena Nike, Stuttgart, 1851, 
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the figure as Athena seated on a ship is proved to be wrong. From this 
restoration many inferences were drawn as to the significance of the reliefs. 
In the second place a comparison of the figure with the other seated figure 
of Athena (Kekulé, Pl. I. E) shows us two distinct methods of representing 





the shield, which, I believe, were adopted by the artist for a definite purpose. 
The shield in Fig. 3 is shown at fall length, while in the other it is very 
much foreshortened ; that is, as I should suggest, the former was intended to 


3 Overbeck was never convineed by this restoration, v. Geachichte d. ‘friech, Plastif, 4th 
edit. vol. L p. 457. 
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be seen at nearly the level of the spectator and the latter from a considerable 
distance below. This is a strong confirmation of the respective positions 
which have generally been assigned to the two figures in the balustrade, 
namely, that one figure belongs to the north-east corner, where it would be 
seen from just below, and that the other was placed in the centre of the 
west side, where 1t would be seen from forty feet below. 

In the third place we now know that the two figures of Athena which 
have been recovered are each of them seated uponarock. It has generally 
been assumed that a third figure of Athena was represented on the south side 
of the balustrade; one fragment (Kekulé, Pl. VI. C.C.) may possibly be a 
portion of the figure, If this was the case, we must place the goddess at the 


= 





east end of the south side, in order to correspond to the Athena (Kekuld, 
Pl. II. C.), whoee position can be fixed at the east end of the north side: for 
there seems to be no good reason for assuming with Kekulé (Pl. VII.) that a 
Nike stood behind the goddess on this side. If then this was the position of 
the third figure it seems more than probable that Athena, for the sake of 
symmetry, was, in this cuse too, represented as seated upon arock. If the 
artist had wished to make one of the three figures different to the other two, 
he surely would have chosen the one on the west side. which is the central 
point in the whole composition, and not one of those, which, from their 
position at the ends of the north and south sides, must have been intended to 
match one another. Another point is incidentally made more clear by the 
preservation of some portion of the return of this corner-piece. The curva- 
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ture of the ground of the relief, shown in the section drawn in Kekule’s 
work (Pl. III. C@) and by him mistaken for the prow of a ship, can now 
be clearly seen at the bottom of the slab as well as at the top. This shows 
that this was the method employed for finishing off each side of the balus- 
trade, in fact that the figures instead of standing out from one continuous 
plane as on the frieze of a temple-are, as it were, framed at each corner by a 
curvature of the ground of the relief 

One important correction has been recently made in the Acropolis 
Museum. The slab containing a standing Nike turned to the left (Kekule, 
Pl. V. T) has been joined to the corner slab (Kekule, Pl. 1. B). Both slabs 
were found on the south slope of the Acropolis in the year 1877. The join 
is shown in Fig. 4, and is important as proving Kekule’s restoration of the 
figure, to which the wing on T. belongs, to have been wrong. The figure is 
turned to the left and not to the right, and the wing is not the outside of a 
left wing but the inside of a right wing, as Petersen (loc. cit. p. 264) has 
already remarked. This corner slab can almost certainly be placed at the 
south-west corner of the balustrade, and, now that it has been completed, we 
are enabled to judge of the relation which one side of the balustrade bore to 
another. The interpretation of the object before which the Nike (Fig. 4) 
is standing, is so doubtful that it is difficult to say how she was occupied ; 
but it seems certain that her action has nothing to do with that of the Nike, 
on the return of the slab (Kekuld, Pl. I. B), who is hurrying away to the 
left. In fact, confirmation is given to the view advanced by Petersen that 
each side of the balustrade was a separate scene in itself and entirely 
independent of the other sides. 

‘An examination of the fragments in the Acropolis Museum has con- 
vinced me that two pieces of technical evidence have been passed over by 
previous investigators. I will deal first with the figure of a Nike moving to 
the left (Kekuldé, Pl, III. G), to which the hand with a portion of a shield 
(Kekulé, p. 9) has been jomed. Kekulé and Petersen have observed that 
eeveral of the slabs, from the manner in which they are cut out behind, must 
have been placed along the west side of the bastion immediately in front of 
the temple. Of these the most important are the figure of Athena and the 
kneeling Nike (Pl. Il. E, and Pl, VI. DD). Of the others, with the 
exception of the hand carrying a helmet (Kekuld, p. 12), which cannot with 
certainty be placed here, little can be judged, as it is impossible to determine 
in what action the figures were engaged. But the slab in question is cut out 
behind in precisely similar fashion to the others. To make the matter 
clearer I have drawn out what is preserved of the slab, as accurately as 
possible in its present position in the Museum, .), of the real size. The 
existing portion 1s drawn in section, while the shape of a whole normal slab 
and the line of the relief-ground are indicated by dotted lines. Below 1s 
given, with no technicalities, the profile of the lower step of the temple, the 





‘Cf. E. Petersen's review of Kekulé’s work, Zeitschrift f. d. dsterreich, Gymnasien, 1881, 
ivy. p. 267. 
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small step below it, and the cornice running round the bastion. Behind the 
gure, ‘04 m. above the level of the point of the knee, which is indicated 
by P in the cut, the slab is cut back along its whole length for a distance of 
about “12 m, from the finished surface behind. Below this a vertical cutting 
can be traced. Now the knee of the ‘Sandal-binder’ is -28 m. above the ground, 
i.¢. "32 m. above the bottom of the slab; the height of other knees above the 
ground is rather less. So from the point of the knee P to the bottom of the 
slab the measurement may well have been ‘31m. That gives us ‘35 m. for 
the height of the horizontal face of the cutting above the bottom of the slab. 
This is exactly the height of the tread of the first step of the temple above 
the pavement of the bastion, upon which the slabs of the Balustrade were 
laid. So this cutting, if it is original, which there seems no reason to doubt, 





Fic. 5. 


must have been intended to fit over the tread of the temple step, and 
this slab must have been placed on the west side of the bastion in front of 
the temple. The question remains whether it is possible to determine the 
position of the slab within still narrower limits. The figure of Athena 
(Kekulé, Pl. 11. E) would have most probably occupied the left side of the 
fifth slab from the north-west corner.’ This only leaves room for two figures 
to the south between her and the corner of the temple, Our figure seems to 
be moving quickly to the left, and so could hardly have been placed so near 
to Athena on this side, and thus we are Justified in placing her to the left or 
north of the goddess, In that case she may have been carrying a shield 
towards some trophy, the erection of which Athena is watching on the left, 
while a sacrifice is performed by the kneeling figure (Kekulé Pl. VI. D. D) 
immediately on the right, | 

The other fragment which seems to me to cal] for discussion is the 
so-called Persian trophy (Kekulé, p. 12). It has generally been assumed that 





* Petersen, loc, cif, p. 275, 
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this most probably forms part of the sculpture of the balustrade. But a 
erave objection may be raised to it." The surface behind the slab, the whole 
thickness of which is only *04 m., exclusive of the relief, as compared with a 
thickness of °23 m. in all slabs where the back is preserved, has every 
appearance of being au original finished surface. Besides this the work 1s 
decidedly poor, and its ugliness is noticed both by Petersen and Kekulé.’ 1 
should suggest, then, that one of three inferences may be drawn. (a) That 
it forms no part of the balustrade ; against this it may be urged that 
subject, size, and general appearance are in favour of its belonging to our 
series: (b) that a diminution in the thickness of certain slabs may have been 
caused by the presence of some other object, possibly the statue of Hecate, 
upon the bastion, as is suggested by Petersen in another case:* (¢) that it 
was introduced at some late period, and let in to another slab in order to 
replace some other trophy which may have been damaged. Of these the 
latter seems to me the most probable. It might well be a Roman imitation 
of the original work. 

Besides the additions already mentioned three fragments, Nos. 953, 84, 
and 1007, have been added to the Acropolis Museum. They are a portion of 
a torso, the lower part of a right leg, and a portion of a left shoulder and 
breast. All of them are in bad condition and of no great importance. 

Of the advances which have been made in our knowledge of these 
reliefs, the discovery of the lower part of the figure of Athena is the only | 
one which has real bearing on the whole meaning of the sculpture. The 
accepted restoration of this figure, as seated on a ship, was a great stumbling- 
block in the way of those who wished to find a satisfactory theory as to the 
significance of the balustrade and the relation it bore to the sculpture of the 
frieze of the temple. On the hypothesis that the reliefs of the balustrade ; 
were complementary to the sculpture of the frieze, a reference has been 
traced in both to such battles as Marathon, Salamis, Plataea, Mycale, and 
Eurymedon” Of these the three first seem to be by far the most probable, 
but hitherto there has always been this objection to them. Athena as 
restored on a ship faced towards Marathon and away from Salamis, But 
now we are at liberty to take the north side, which looks towards Pen- 
telicus, to represent Marathon, the west side, which faces Cithaeron, to 
represent Plataca, and the south side, which faces the sea, to represent 
Salamis. The rudder (Kekul¢, p. 12) may be placed on the south side, since 
there is now no longer any reason for thinking that the north side refers to a 
sea-fight. With regard to the fneze we may consider the three sides (north, 
west, and south) as representations of three different battles. The two battles 
of Greeks against Persians on the north and south sides will represent the 
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© Stulniczka is of opinion that the evidence pp. 276. 
against tho fragment is not convincing, ¥. ® Potereen, loc, cil. p. 270. 
Athen. Mitthel, xiv. p. 365, but his reasong are ® For the balustrade alone the battles of 
not stated. Abydos, Cyzicua and Byzantium have been sug- 
7 Kekulé, foc. cif. p. 21. Petersen, foc. cif. gested, ¥. Athen, Miitheil., loc. cit. 
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Athenians at Marathon and Salamis, the battle of Grecks against Greeks on the 
west side will refer to the part taken by the Athenians at Plataea, in which 
battle they were not engaged with the barbarians. The obvious objection to 
this is that there is no indication of a sea-fight given on the south side of 
the frieze, but it may fairly be retorted that it would be almost impossible to 
represent a naval engagement in the small available space. Indications that. 
such a battle was intended might well have been given by such objects as the 
rudder (Kekulé, p. 12) placed on the balustrade below. Such a theory has 
this in its favour: it has never been considered, by those who would make 
the sculpture of the frieze refer only to the battle of Plataea, how the 
Athenians would be likely to represent that battle. The date of the temple 
is now generally given as 432—430, that is, just at the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War.” At that time it seems to me that the Athenians 
would be hardly likely, in such a conspicuous building, to give up two sides 
of the temple to the portrayal of exploits mainly performed by Spartans. 

My best thanks are due to Mr. Ernest Gardner for assistance in the 
preparation of this paper. He has been kind enough to discuss all the 
technical points with me on the spot, and has taken the photographs which 
are reproduced in the plate and cuts. 





V. W. Yorke. 
“ce, Wolters in Bonner Studien, 1800, p, 02 it 
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SELECTED VASE-FRAGMENTS FROM THE ACROPOLIS OF 
ATHENS.—I. 


[Prates XT., XIT.] 


Tue yase-fragments from the Acropolis of Athens, here published for 
the first time (Plates XI. and XIL), with the exception of one which 
appeared long ago in Benndorf's Griechische wnd Sicilische Vasentalder (PI, 
XI. G6), are of the greatest interest, not merely as problems of restoration 
dificult enough to satisfy the most ardent enthusiast for Greek ceramo- 
graphy, but because of the important position they occupy among the 
vase-finds of the Acropolis, which have already revolutionized vase chrono- 
logy, and to the careful study of which we may look for much more light in 
the future. They are perhaps the most important fragments in the black- 
figured style which have hitherto remained unpublished, and as the 
majority of these older fragments are either hasty and careless productions 
or less interesting in subject than the less numerous but more uniformly 
important remains of red-figured works, it is the more desirable that they 
should become known to the learned world. Several of the fragments were 
drawn for the Hellenic Society some years ago, and when I had opportunity 
of access to the Museum of the Acropolis two years back, it was my pleasant 
duty to search for other portions of the original vases, with a view to a more 
complete publication. I was successful in bringing together several that are 
now published, the drawings being executed by the practised hand of M. 
Gilliéron, who had been commissioned with the earlier work, It is there- 
fore hardly necessary to state that these drawings are scrupulously faithful, 
especially as Mr, Ernest Gardner has been kind enough to supervise their 
execution. For the permission to publish them 1 am much indebted to M. 
Kavvadias, the General Ephor of Antiquities. The fragments belonged to 
three or possibly four vases. Plate XI. Fig. 1 gives seven fragments of the 
outside scenes of a large kylix'; the two fragments below (Fig. 2) probably 
belong to the same work, and if so, owing to the thickness of the clay, to 
the upper rather than to the lower frieze, but it is also possible that they 
may be part of a different vase. On this point I am scarcely able to 








I The remains of several b.f, kylikes of large race and a Gigantomachy, not yet completely 
dimensions have been found on the Acropolis, published. 
ep. the ont whose outside scenes are o chariot- 
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pronounce, not having myself seen them, and I can only accept the opinion 
of those who have brought them into this connexion. Plate ATT. Fig. 1 
reproduces seven fragments of a large vase of the shape commonly called 
Deinos (sometimes ‘fussloser Krater’ or Holmos), which must have measured 
about ten inches in diameter from inner rim to inner rim. The first feeling 
on seeing what is left to us must necessarily be one of disappointment, that 
so very little remains of what was undoubtedly a magnificent vase, One 
may conjecture that it rested on a separable stand (perhaps of shape 204 in 
Furtwingler's Berlin Catalogue), but there are apparently no fragments of 
anything of the kind; or it may have stood alone like the specimen painted 
under the horses of a quadriga in the Chariot-race frieze of the Francois 
vase, Unlike that however there is here no rim setting off from the body 
of the vase. Finally Plate XIL Fig. 2 shows an isolated fragment, drawn 
in the earlier batch, which I was unable to associate with any others. It 
cannot be certainly assigned to any special vase-form. As the drawings are 
in each case of the size of the original, measurements are unnecessary. In 
no case do we find the discolouring produced by fire on several of the 
Acropolis fragments, but the upper coats of paint are often much worn, 
Since the vases were broken into so many pieces, it is obviously impossible 
to obtain information as to the circumstances and locality of the find in each 
ease, nor is it of much consequence, since no one presumably will question 
the pre-Persian date of the fragments, because one fragment was in the 
Athenian collections long before the excavations on the 8. side of the 
Parthenon, As it is hardly necessary to maintain by argument the genuine 
archaism of these vases, we may pass on at once to the detailed description 
of them, | 

A—Plate XI. On the outside of a kylix, which must have been of 
considerable dimensions, we find the remains of two friezes, ‘the upper 
doubtless the larger of the two. The colours employed, other than black, 
are a tich purple and a yellowish white, apparently laid on over black. The 
incised line is used freely on a black surface, as on the hair and flesh of men; 
but on a yellow surface, ¢.g. the flesh of a woman or a chiton, the inner 
drawing is rendered with thin streaks of black. Inscriptions are annexed to 
the figures, some running from right to left, others from left to right, and 
composed of large letters laid on in broad strokes. These belong to the 
older Attic alphabet; the aspirate still has the cross-bar at top and bottom, 
the vertical stroke of rho does not project below the rounded one, the sigma 
has three strokes but is of rounded formation, while one half-preserved letter 
is of wrregular shape. The whole character of the lettering points to a date 
as early as or earlier than 550 B¢., and roughly corresponding with that of 
é.g. the Moschophorus dedication. First let us take the fragments of the 
upper frieze, which is enclosed by two black lines—one close to the rim of 
the vessel, the other supporting the feet of the figures represented. The 
position of the four fragments to the left of the plate in relation to one 
another is within narrow limits certain. We see walking to left a female 
figure, the sex being indicated by the yellow slip, which covers the feet. 
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The upper fragment shows the back of the head crowned apparently 
by a sort of high ‘polos’ suitable to a goddess, indicated by stripes one 
of which is yellow, while from beneath it the hair falls in a long plait, 
of which the separate tresses are marked by incised lines on black. 
She wears a long chiton painted black, on which a scale pattern is traced 
with the pomt, the scales being in many cases touched up by spots of 
purple; the border at the bottom and the sandal straps are also given in 
purple. At the waist a spot of yellow paint seems to be the end of a girdle, 
and the hanging end above it seems to be the tip of an ample diplois, To 
judge from the other inscriptions, we have lost the name of this goddess, as 
it was: probably written vertically to left of her, There are no sufficient 
data to justify an attribution, as the scales may merely be a form of decora- 
tion for the chiton, and it may just as well have been another goddess as 
Athena or Amphitrite. Immediately following her is the best preserved 
figure, the bearded and ivy-crowned Dionysos, inscribed Asorve[og], the 
upper part of his body being almost entirely preserved. His right arm is 
bent at the elbow and he holds in his hand the kantharos; in his out- 
stretched left hand is a vine-branch, the grape-bunches being represented 
by dashes of black enclosed by wavy incised lines and the leaves by purple. 
The short-sleeved chiton is covered with a yellow slip, aad wavy lines of thin 
black represent its woollen texture, as do the thin brown lines of the severe 
red-figured style. The purple himation passes over bis left shoulder, and its 
end is drawn over the left arm. What is most noticeable in the figure is 
that the face and neck are also painted purple, which seems simply to 
be done for the sake of variety and contrast of colour (see for this Plate 
XII. where there is a similar use of purple for the human body). The 
beard, moustache, hair, eye and ear are rendered by black, and the detail 
is given by incised lines, The eye ‘en face,'* with eyebrow indicated, 
and the ear are very carefully drawn, and the leaves of the ivy wreath 
are done in purple. The head, drawn with the most refined care, and 
the attitude remind us of the Dionysos on the oinochoe of Cholchos ( Wiener 
Vorl. Bldtter, 1889, i), which however lacks the archaic naivetd of this 
vase and shows the stereotyped woodenness of advanced b.f. vase-painting, 
or of the head of the seated figure on the plate from Marathon (4th. Mitth. 
vol. vii. PI. IIT.), which is also apparently a Dionysos. There can be no 
better sample of early Attic vase-painting at its best than this head. 
Beneath the vine-branch are the puzzling remains of an inscription, a 
vertically written [, then aftera space for at least four letters a trace of 
another (? A) on the fragment which bears the feet of the goddess; here the 
letters seem to turn round in the reverse direction, and finally behind the 
parts of an € and Y (the latter joins on to the vine-branch but 
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2 1t has been somewhat absurdly suggested cornera is the conventional representation of the 
that the eyes of Dionysos on the Francois vase male eye at this period. One might os well 
are intended to express the effect of wine. The suggest that a similar reason prompted the 
double circle with or without indication of the rendering of Dionysos’ face here in red | 
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cannot be part of it), with space beyond for at least one more letter. I must 
confess myself unable to suggest any probable restoration. In this position 
the names of Poseidon and Zeus are impossible. An artist's signature here 
is not very likely, and a combination of meaningless letters, such as occur on 
later b-f. vases, is not to be thought of, nor the later wiles ed, There is also 
the difficulty of the position of the letters and the improbability that they 
had reference to the goddess in front. 

Behind Dionysos is the vertically written inscription "Adpodi[rm] and a 
small part of a female figure, clad in a purple robe dotted with yellow spots 
in groups of four, who bears on her left (?) arm, of which the bracelet is 
indicated by two thin black lines, a little black child holding on by its nght 
hand. One thinks at once of the passage in the description of the Chest of 
Kypselos (Paus. v. 15, lj)—serolntas &2 yurt) waida Aeveory xaGevdorTa 
apéyouta Ti Gebia yetpl, TH éé erépa pétava éyer waida To cabevdortt 
éotxota, apdotépovs Steatpapyevous Tovs wobas.’ SyAol per by Ta ereypap- 
pata, cuveivat 62 Kal dvev Tay ériypappatev ate Oavaroy re elvat obas 
Kal “Tarver xai audotépars Nuxta avroig tpodov. Why Pausanias thought 
the identification so very obvious, one is ata loss to say; for if he had not 
mentioned the inscriptions, and particularly if the scene had occurred in the 
topmost yapa, one might have been tempted to suppose in the hght of this 
fragment that he was wrong, But, as Brann has recently pointed out 
(Griechische Kunst geachiehte, vol. i, p, 174), it is unjustifiable to assume errors 
in Pausanias’ description, unless there be some such sufficient reason as the 
absence of inscriptions in the original, Here we have only to see one of the 
common instances of the transference of early art-types from one subject to 
another, Assuming as one fairly may that the two types were practically 
identical, one might proceed to argue that, as on the Chest there was a white 
boy on the right arm of Night, therefore we see here the left arm of Aphro- 
dite, as the boy is black. But apart from the improbability that an early 
artist, aiming at contrast of colour, would have represented the boy and the 
arm on which he sat in one colour, such reasoning is rendered impossible by 
the fact that among the Acropolis vases is a sherd of later date (hitherto 
unpublished) on which Aphrodite clad in a stately chiton and himation is 
represented bearing on her elbows two little naked boys both black, Thus I 
have no doubt we should restore this vase. One may even hazard the 
suggestion that the difference of colour between the two on the Chest. was 
due to damage or discolouring. Miss Harrison, in a paper read before the 
Hellente Society (UALS. vol. x. ‘ Transactions’ p. xxxvil.), when dealing with 
this fragment, ‘rejected the interpretation that the child was Eros and 
maintained that Aphrodite was represented in the more general aspect of 
Kourotrophos. Now it is likely that Aphrodite as well as Gé was wor- 
shipped at Athens under this title (and probably in the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite Pandemos, which Paus. i. 22, 3 tells us stood close to that of Gé 





? This expression should mean ‘splay-footed,’ ic. with the feet twisted unnaturally apart, 
If so, the point is not illustrated by our vase, 
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Kourotrophos on the south-west slope of the Acropolis *), especially as 
Sophocles is quoted as having addressed her by this name (Athenaeus xiit. 
592 A) as did Plato the Comedian; but the child is certainly Eros or 
rather Himeros, as on the unpublished fragment just alluded to we find on 
the one side the inscription ¢O43MIH, on the other E[PO$], I cannot 
however see the antagonism between the two facts. These vase-fragments 
give us the earliest representations of Eros as yet known (see Furtwiingler in 
Roscher’s Lexikon, pp. 1349—50) ; but these little naked puppets are obviously 
the symbols of a cult, quite distinct from the art-type of the winged boy, 
which was developed under the influence of lyric poetry. One must think 
here rather of a primitive worship of natural powers, such as was the cult of 
Eros at Thespiai, into which this picture of Aphredite as a mother gives us 
a glimpse, and put it down to the growing influence of poetry, when the 
names of Himeros and Eros are added. The two other fragments of this 
vase are tantalizingly small, On one we see part of the head of a goddess 
also moving to left (as was Aphrodite probably), who was dressed in the same 
fashion as Dionysos with chiton in yellow and himation in red, her hair being 
bound with a stephane, the encircling band in yellow and the fastenings of 
the back-hair in purple, Behind is an uplifted hand probably belonging to 
another goddess, the name Anuyz7[p] being written above from right to left. 
It is also possible that the name belongs to the coidess whose head is 
preserved. The other fragment shows portions of the legs of two figures. 
To left is the lower corner of a purple robe ornamented in the same way as 
that worn by Aphrodite, and a purple boot fastened round the ankle (incised 
lines on black) with the projecting tongue in front used for pulling the boot 
on.® As the portion of the leg shown is black, there being no traces of 
an upper coat of yellow having worn off, and this kind of boot is usually 
found worn by men, it seems best not to regard this as the leg of Aphrodite 
in spite of the identity of the dress. In so large a group of figures as that 
on this vase the same dress might naturally be repeated. The shortness of 
the chiton also indicates a god as the wearer. Behind comes “Aprepis, of 
whom remain only a portion of the long chiton (purple with black border 
enclosed by incised lines) and a foot from which the purple paint of the boot 
is partly worn away showing a black ground beneath, We seo then here a 
procession of divinities, but it is hardly a profitable subject for discussion to 
inquire what scene was here represented, Half a dozen might be suggested 
and really there are no data by which to decide between them. 

We now turn to the scanty remains of the lower frieze, In the fragment 
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4 In this context see the important remarka 
of Dr, Winter on the early cult of Aphrodite 
on the Acropolis in his paper on the * Acropolis 
Terra-cottas’ read before the Berlin Archac- 
ologische Gesellschaft (Berl. Phil. MWochen- 
schrift, Oct. 28, 1893). | 

6 Scherer has pointed out (Roscher's Lexikon, 


p. 2400, a.¥- Hermes) how this kind of boot 


worn by other gods and heroes beside Hermes 
(ep. Theseus on the vase of Taleides) probably 
suggested the wings on the ankles of the god, 
which are in later works more appropriately 
placed behind but on early Vases appear in 
front (ep. Perseus on the Aeginetan lebes, 4.7. 
1882, pl 9, and Hermes on the vase of 
Sophilos Ath, Afitth, 1889. ) 
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which contained the feet of the first goddess is a portion of a scene to which . 
another fragment fits. Here we see first an arm painted yellow, grasping 
a spear, and a kneeling female figure to right, naked except for a purple 
himation falling down her back and doubled over the left arm, which is 
extended in supplication, She is being seized by the right wrist by a man, 
of whom only part of the purple himation and the left arm are preserved. 
The hair of the woman is confined by a purple stephane, and incised lines 
in two places show the way in which it is arranged as it falls down the 
back. The inner drawing of the body is rendered in thin black lines. 
Happily we are left in no doubt as to the scene represented, as the name 
‘Iopnvy is added, and one calls to mind the amphora from Caere with 
inscriptions in Corinthian alphabet, 'Topajpa, Tuvdeds, LlepemAvperas, QAuTos 
(Wiener V.B. 1889 xi. 4), which apparently represents the same scene. 
According to the argument to Sophocles’ Antigone, Mimnermos was the 
poetical authority, but doubtless the tale was already told in the lost Thebais 
how Tydeus surprised Periklymenos (or, according to the argument, Theokly- 
menos) the Theban with Ismene and slew her, The paramour seems to 
make his escape on the Corinthian vase, though as he was the slayer of 
Parthenopaios, one of the seven (Paus, ix, 18, 6, quoting the 7hehais), one 
may conjecture that the object of Tydeus was to take vengeance, and only 
disappointed fury prompted him to slay Ismene. We can have little doubt 
that the same story was depicted here. Ismene has fallen on her knees 
imploring mercy with uplifted hand, as in the Caere amphora, but the rough 
grasp of Tydeus seems to show that her appeal will be in vain. Of this 
frieze there remains only part of a retrograde inscription, under the feet of 
Artemis, the first letter being probably M, the second certainly £— and in 
the third I can only see a N, of which the right hasta has been rounded by 
a careless stroke, If this is so, the fragment should be moved to the extreme 
left, and we may then conjecturally restore [epieAv]zer[os]. In that case 
the difficulty of understanding why a woman should be holding a spear is 
removed, and this arm will belong to Periklymenos making his escape to 
left, as in the Caere amphora, and here also with his body painted the colour 
which is conventionally applied only to women. It is however surely a 
misconception to ascribe this to a desire on the artist's part to indicate 
effeminacy, but it is really due, at any rate in the Caere vase, to the artistic 
aim at contrast of colours. If it be replied that here Ismene and Penikly- 
menos would next to one another, whereas on the other vase they are 
divided by the black body of Tydeus, I should say that the dress of 
Periklymenos himself, if preserved, would in all probability show how a 
contrast of colour was effected, It only remains to say a word about the two 
much damaged fragments represented in Fig. 2, as to which I cannot 
absolutely satisfy myself that they belonged to this vase. We ses two 
female figures in conversation with outstretched arms, one with purple 
himation (possibly over yellow chiton), the other with the so-called Oriental 
wings, rendered by a purple patch and then incised lines on black, and a 
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purple garment. A piece of a similar wing is all that remains of a lower 
frieze on the vase of Sophilos. Possibly there were only stylized figures on 
either side of a handle, which would account for the break in the middle, 
Of the puzzling objects to the left (spears and shield?) I can give no 
explanation, 

#—Flate XII. Fig. 2 (to take the less important first) is an isolated 
fragment of later date, as here we have the open H, BGeneath a double 
anthemion and lotus-bud pattern exactly similar to that of the vase of 
Sophilos, expressed by incised lines with patches of red imposed, is the 
helmeted head of a warrior, who with right arm drawn back is about to plunge 
his spear into the body of a foe. Nothing is visible of the latter except a 
black patch, which might be part of a shield, and a curved object in purple, 
which was probably some part of the armour. The object in black and 
purple behind the warrior’s head is also of uncertain attribution. Only the 
eye and nose of the warrior are seen, the nose-flap of the Corinthian helmet 
not being indicated in a profile view. The helmet is purple; the crest and 
face are given by incised lines on black, a pattern on the crest being added 
in white, now barely visible. In the field we read APISTA and HE, 
The latter would naturally be restored "H¢[aroros], which suggests that here 
is one of the duels of a Gigantomachia, In that struggle Hephaistos 1s 
generally represented as taking part, though he has no fixed antagonist. The 
other word is not likely to be a love-name or an artist's signature, and as 
Suidas mentions a giant Aristaios, son of Uranos and Gaia, we may restore 
that name. The nomenclature of the Giants is very shifting, so that the 
rarity of the name is no objection. It may be added that the Giganto- 
machia is a subject frequently represented on the Acropolis vasea, and seems 
to have been very common on votive pinakes, where Athena figures laying 
Enkelados low. 

(.—Plate XII. Fig. 1 presents a subject of great interest especially on 
account of its inscriptions, and both the friezes, which are partially pre- 
served, seem to have been agonistic in character. Round the rim of the 
vase runs a broad black line, below it a broad red one, and then depending 
from another black line the pattern, which is invariably just below the 
junction of meck and body of the * vasi-a-colonnette ~ from Caere, and 138 
also common on Attic amphorae and in a similar position on the older 
hydriae of the metallic shape. It is formed by rows of parallel strokes 
connected by rounded ones and enclosing alternately a patch of red and 
black paint. The figures in the upper frieze tread on a black line, which is 
followed by a red bar, and yet another ornamented with yellow dots. 
Beneath the second frieze is again a red bar, and below that the black 
lustrous paint, with which the rest of the vase was probably covered, 
Three of the fragments are connected, but there are no means of determining 
the position of the other four. Purple is largely used not merely for 
garments but to relieve the monotony of black, where the naked body is 
represented. Thus the body of one hero, who walks with another, is totally 
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purple except the hair and beard; and a spot of purple and rosette of dots 
occur on the thighs of others.* A yellowish-white is also used, for the 
double flutes of a musician (though not for the dopSeia), for one face, for the 
legs of a horse, and for a peculiar object in the lower frieze. The inner 
drawing is, except on white, done entirely with incised lines, which render 


the curling contour of the long hair and the fillets, which bind the head of 


every figure. The presence of a flute-player suggests athletic contests, and 
at the extreme left of the illustration stands one of the prizes, a tripod of 
the usual type, ornamented with red and inseribed A¢8ns, which reminds one 
of the @axos, bépia, xpyjvn and SBwpos of the Francois vase, or the do«d- 
AaBos of the oinochoe from Loutriki on the Isthmos (Aéh. MGtth, 1879 
Plate XVII), or the Topyots xedadx} of another Acropolis fragment. 
Approaching the tripod are two nude bearded heroes, who are contrasted in 
colour as described above, except that the left arm of the front one is left 
black where it crosses the body of the other. Each carries in his left hand a 
couple of spears, and behind them is inscribed vertically the name “Iduros. 
Over the tripod is the right hand and arm of a man who is just about to 
throw a spear. He has no thong to give it a rotatory motion, but otherwise 
may be restored conjecturally in the position given in a Panathenaic vase 
(JES. i. Plate VILL). Here then was represented one of the contests of 
the Pentathlon.’ Back to back with the first pair is another long-haired and 
bearded nude warnor, whose face neck and breast are rendered in purple, 
while the rest of his body except for the rosette on his thigh is black. He 
is holding a spear in both hands and faces a similar figure, who is apparently 
stooping and balancing a spear in both hands, preparing for the throw. 
Behind his shoulder is the point of another spear, and below half the letter 
M, all that remains of a vertically inscribed name. Facing left is a flute- 
player, whose face resembles the others except that it is unbearded. The 
lateral band of the @opfela is rendered in purple, the vertical one by incised 
lines. Above is the retrograde inscription PrAorfor (sic /), the simplest 
explanation of which is that the final letter is a nw carelessly substituted for 
a sigma, so that the name is really Philombos.* With this we might com- 
pare the name of the dedicator of the Moschophoros, which is written 
-ov8os, The lower fragment shows a pair of feet emerging from beneath a 
chiton; these may belong to the flute-player, but on each side is a foot 
belonging to two other persons, whom it would be difficult to fit into the 
available space. The elongated foot to right is perhaps that of a wrestler, or 
it might belong to a man preparing to throw the diskos (as in Gerh. .4. F. iv. 
270). Behind the flute-player (again vertically written) we read KAM with an 








* This is not intended to represent tattooing * Ido not think it possible that the name is 
but merely decorative, Compare asanextreme really #idvews, a known Attic name (that of the 
instance of this the Ares on the vase of archon for 527 2.c., as the Consifution of 
Cholehos, Athens tells ns), a5 ABET (Jfon. ix. 55) hardly 

7 For a disenssion of the Pentathlon see justifies the asiumption of a confusion between 
Prof. Gardner's paper in the Hellente Journal, Attic and Corinthian epsilon here. The name 
ad loc. cit. ean hardly be #iAduBos, 
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additional stroke, which probably belongs toan A or P, Behind again are 
the heads of two bearded and draped figures to left, who would seem to be 
judges not competitors; one holds a staff and the other holds up his hand as 
if in astonishment. They seem to be watching some event, perhaps a wrest- 
ling match going on before them. Behind the second we read [epidals}. 
Somewhere near this fragment we may place the one figured to the extreme 
right, in Plate XIL, which contains two very similar heads and a portion of a 
third. The middle one of the three carries a staff, and above is inscribed 
@op[Pas] (7). Of the upper frieze there remains only the fragment published 
by Benndorf, showing a procession to left in the style of the Francois vase, 
two or three walking abreast. Of those in front little is left but the heads 
of the spears they carry, and the three that follow also bear spears, These 
spear-heads are longer than the others and show the fitting into the shaft; 
they would seem therefore to be ordinary war-spears, and not the axorria 
used for throwing in the Pentathlon. In front of them we read 'Acrepiav 
and behind is an alpha and a trace of another letter, it is uncertain what. 

In the lower frieze there was apparently a race or procession of pairs of 
horses, the outside one ridden by a helmeted warrior carrying two spears, the 
inside one by a beardless youth. We frequently see on early vases the riders 
of «éXnres, and also men riding one horse and leading a second, ¢.9. the 
warriors covered by their shields, who appear on ‘ vasi-a-colonnette.’? Here 
these two types seem to be combined, Between the two pairs of riders is an 


‘object painted white. Its outline is not that of the back of a horse, nor 


could either of the two persons in front be riding on it, if it were. There is 
also a pointed object on the surface, which it is difficult to account for, Is 
this a ofa or something of the kind, which the riders are passing? On the 
last fragment are the hind- -legs of a pair of horses, differentiated by the 
colouring white and black and (apparently) the tips of three out of four hoofs 
of the horses immediately following. The two lines running down into the 
legs must be the shafts of spears, and, if so, the fragment is part of the same 
procession rather than part of a chariot-race. 

We now turn to see what information the inscriptions can afford us, 
setting aside the peculiar name Philombos (?), which may be intended for 
the flute-player, The name of Asterion, an Argonaut, suggesis the funeral- 
games of Pelias, and takes us to the description of that mythic event as 
represented on the Chest of Kypselos, and to its best-known vase represen- 
tation, viz. the Amphiaraos vase of Berlin (Jfon, x. 4—5, Wiener VLG. 1589 
Plate X.). ‘ Heracles is sitting on a throne,’ says Pausanias,‘ and there is a 


‘female flute-player. Pisos, Asterion, Polydeukes, Admetos anil Euphemos 


are engaged in the race of bigae’ (the Amphiaraos vase shows Kastor, 
Euphemos and Admetos as three of the six competitors in a quadriga race): 
‘ Admetos and Mopsos are boxing, and a man éornxms étravaAci, eaGoti eal 
ed! ijpav dri To GAmare avreiv Toy mevTaPhov vouifovew. Iason and 
Peleus are eee ‘Gn the Amphiaraos vase Peleus and nh Eppesbanue) 
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‘ Eurybotas is throwing the diskos, The competitors in the foot-race are 
Meilanion, Neotheus, Phalareus, Argeios and Iphiklos; the latter receives the 
prize from Akastos. Tripods are placed as prizes for the victors, Unless 
Iphiklos is a mistake for Iphitos, which is unlikely, Asterion alone is common 
to our vase and the Chest, But Phorbass (if the probability of that restora- 
tion be allowed) and Periphas were sons of Lapithes and therefore appro- 
priate participants in a Thessalian Agon, and moreover Phorbas, who 
banished snakes from the island of Rhodes, was famed in myth as a boxer. 
The initial letter M, mentioned above, may be regarded as the beginning of 
the name Mopsos. Iphitos, son of Naubolos from Phokis, was also an 
Argonaut, If the figure between the two warriors in the procession is that 
vf a woman, as the drawing of the eye suggests, and if it is not a mere 
variation of colours, as two horses are drawn of different colours, then who so 
appropriate here as Atalanta, who according to the common version of the 
story wrestled with Peleus at these games?!” Though she herself is 
not represented on the Chest, Meilanion is at any rate present. Finally 
we have the letters Kar- to complete. No names seem to be available 
but Kapetos, Kapros and Kapaneus. Kapetos was one of the suitors 
slain by Oinomaos, and hardly seems likely. There was a historical athlete 
Kapros, but his date was 215 B.c. It may seem inappropriate to have the 
presumptuous Argive chieftain, who figures in Theban legend, brought in 
here, but I can suggest nothing better, and at any rate the painter of the 
Amphiaraos vase makes Amphiaraos one of the competitors in the chariot- 
race. This may only be due to carelessness or it may point to a popular 
mixture of Theban and Thessalian legends. Enough has been said, I think, 
to justify one in associating our vase with the representations of the funeral- 
games of Pelias. But another question may now be propounded, Did not the 
early vase-painter or decorator regard this myth merely as a framework, the 
substance of which was filled up by the Olympic Games of his own day? 
Was there not here a sort of ‘contaminatio* between myth and actuality? I 
believe this to have been the case with the craftsman who wrought the 
scene on the Chest of Kypselos. In the first place Herakles, the reputed 
founder of the Olympic Games, is presiding over the whole, and secondly 
Pisos son of Perieres, eponymous hero and oekist of Pisa (Paus. vi. 22, 2) is 
present, and that fact alone must have made the ordinary spectator think of 
the contest as taking place on the banks of the Kladeos rather than im far- 
away Iolkos. The Pentathlon too was obviously in the mind of the designer, 
when he represented three of its five contests, and on our vase probably 
wrestling and diskos-throwing were represented as well as spear-throwing, 
Nor can it be doubted that the fame of the Phokian Argonaut was quite 
overshadowed by that of the great king of Elis of the same name, who set the 
festival on a firmer basis and obtained a general consent to the sacred truce. 
Thus we should expect a mixture of the mythical and the real in these 








"As the second letter can hardly be a T, the restoration ‘A[radderq] seems inadmissible, 
Perhaps “A[earras). 
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scenes, and thus the associations roused in our minds by the sight of the 
name Iphitos are perhaps not altogether out of place. 

With respect to the inscriptions, the lettering is that of the Old Attic 
alphabet, except that the four-stroke sigma is used. Similarly in the great 
amphora found in the Piraeus St. at Athens (Ant. Denkm, Plate 57) we find 
the four-stroke sigma in the name of Herakles, the three-stroke sigma in that 
of Nessos, which im true Attic form appears as Néros, Sophilos uses the 
three-stroke sigma, but reverses it, Perhaps the four-stroke sigma, the 
Corinthian form written another way up, was more extensively used than we 
are aware of in early Attic inscriptions. It need not necesearily indicate 
Ionic influence. 

It only remains to say a few words as to style. Plate XIV. Fig. 2isa 
type of the developed Attic b.f. style current in the latter half of the sixth 
century. The kylix Plate XI. is perhaps as fine an instance as we have of 
early Attic vase-painting, Its author was a better artist than Sophilos and 
his work seems to have been to him a labour of love. Plate XII. Fig. 1 is 
on the game stylistic level with the vase of Sophilos, and shows to my mind 
the strong influence exercised by Corinth on early Attic work, Loeschcke long 
ago (4. 4.1876, p. 108) suggested the likelihood that Athenian vase-painters 
worked from Corinthian patterns. To that view I adhere and believe that 
the painter of this vase was at any rate strongly under Corinthian 
influence, It is true that Corinth gave rise to no school of the great art of 
sculpture, but her influence in the more industrial fields of art in the sixth 
and even seventh centuries can hardly be exaggerated, and she has justly 
been called ‘the Sidon of Hellas.’ Let us take the points of contact 
between the Amphiaraos vase and our fragments: (1) the pattern alluded to 
above ; (2) the heads are drawn in the same manner, and one notes the stereo- 
typed hair-band and hair outline and the identical rendering of the eye; (3) 
the principle of variety produced by a change of colour is strongly exemplified 
in both, cf. with the horses’ legs on our fragment the quadriga of Amphiaraos 
in his Departure-scene, or the biga on the vase from Loutréki; (4) the 
corresponding use of the incised line with black and the dark line of paint 
for the border of white; (5) on the lower frieze of our fragments occurs a 
flying bird exactly similar to those which fill the spaces between the horse- 
men on the Amphiaraos vase. These resemblances seem to be sufficient to 
bear out the above contention, Brunn refused to allow the genuineness of 
the Amphiaraos vase} as an archaic work, but his view in this respect has 
been generally rejected, and, since the discovery of the Corinthian votive 
pinakes, which show points of resemblance in style with our fragments, the 
archaistic hypothesis with reference to vases that bear Corinthian inscriptions 


In the continuation of his Probleme 926, must however be faced. If Boeckh is right, 
Bruon complains that Robert rejects the the archaism of the Amphiaraos yase is 
probable conjecture of Boeckh on Pana v. 9,5, suspicious, If however other evidence seems 
of éverqxorri for elxoorf, because it will not fit to show the vase to be archaic, then the 
the accepted vase-chronology. That difficulty emendation loses ita probability, 


‘has lost all probability. The ‘ibaa: can'tho ‘top “of the: hadls of Caere: 


nlarged specimens of the heads on the pinakes of 
Penteskuphia. My conviction. is that future researches and disc will 
only make us assign a more imp 2 tant place than before to Corinth in the 
early history of Greek ceramography, and will in particular bring out more 
clearly the strong influence exercised by Corinthian art on the growing 
settlement of potters in the Athenian Kerameikos during the sixth 
century. | 
G. C. Ricwarps. 
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ON WAXEN TABLETS WITH FABLES OF BABRIUS (TABULAE 
CERATAE ASSENDELFTIAN AE), 


[Prates AITT.—XIX.}. 


SOME six months ago Mr. A. D. van Assendelft de Coningh presented the 
Leiden library with a set of seven waxen tablets, forming a small book. 
They were acquired at Palmyra in 1581 by his brother, Mr. H. van 
Assendelft de Coningh, officer in the Royal Dutch Navy. Mr, H. van 
Assendelft de Coningh died soon after his return to his country; we know, 
however, that the tablets were found at Palmyra from a fragment of a letter 
which he wrote some days before his death, It runs as follows: ‘ During my 
brief visit to Palmyra I acquired these wooden tablets.’ The tablets came 
into the possession of Mr. A. D. van Assendelft de Coningh and were put 
aside with other souvenirs of his brother's travels. They happened to be 
shown to me and I easily saw that they contained Greek writing. The 
tablets were then presented to the Leiden library, the principal librarian of 
which, Dr. W. N. du Rieu, gave them the name of Tabulae ceratae graceae 
Assendelftvanae, in honour of the generous giver and his deceased brother. 

The seven tablets are covered with writing on both sides, except the 
first one, of which the recto-side is plain wood. Of the others the wooden 
surface is sunk to a alight depth, leaving a raised frame at the edges; they 
are of beech-wood,! like most waxen tablets preserved in the British 
Museum. The wood is coated with wax of a very dark colour, probably due 
to pitch being added to the wax in order to prevent melting and to make 
the writing clearly visible. They measure 145 by 12 cm, (57 by 47 
inches). The plates appended to this article will supersede a more detailed 
description; they are very successful and in most cases they are legible to 
the same degree as the original, Only where the coating of wax has 
perished, the sharp stilus sometimes has marked through on to the wood 
behind the wax, so that on the original some letters are still visible. 

The tablets, as they arrived at the Leiden library, were bound together 
with common string, which could lay no claim whatever to antiquity ; it was 
quite obvious that they were put together without any order, A minute 








——_—>—= oa _—— 


1 Bliimner (Technologic und Terminologie der not cite beech-wood ag a material out of which 
GCeumrte wind Aidnele der Griechen wad fomer, writing-tableta were male, 
Leipsie 1875—1886, ii, 245 and iv. 556) does 
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examination of the way in which the text went on showed that IT., IIT, 1V. 
formed a series and V., VI., VII. another. Moreover it seemed highly 
probable that VII. verso formed one of the covers of the book, as the waxen 
coating of this tablet is levelled to the surface of the frame and the frame 
itself severely damaged. The other cover was I. recto. It is however to be 
noticed that, if we thus have restored the right order of succession, the 
writing of VII. verso stands upside down. 


The contents of the tablets are -— 


I. verso, Hesiod, Opera ef Dies 347. 

IL. recto. Tide cal Xémr yeypappévos (Babrius? fragm, 138, Knoell * 
135, Coray * n. 264 and p, 393, Furia® 187, Halm ® 349, Gitlbauer? 142), 

IL. verso. Tios «ai A€wr yeypaupéevos (continwed), Kodows aero 
wtpotperog (Knoell 110, Coray n. 203 and p. 370, Furia 3, Gitlbauer 156), 
Kopaf vooay (Babrius 78, Knoell 63, Coray n. 132 and p. 334, Furia 87, 
Halm 208). 

III. recto, Kopaf vorwr. 

TIT. verso. Aéwy xai ratipos (Babrius 97, Coray n. 227 and p. 377, 
Furia 92, Halm 262). 

IV. recto, Tepéef eat yewpyos (Knoell 122, Coray n. 164 and p, 353, 
Furia 172, Halm 556, Gitlbauer 163), 

IV. verso. Any@eis vara pippneos eal ‘“Epuas (Babrius 117, Knoell 95, 
Coray n. 364 and p. 410, Furia 363, Halm 118). Tadpoy xai tpdyos 
(Babrius 91, Knoell 72, Coray n. 277, 382, Furia 181, Halm 396). 

V. recto. Tatpoy «ai tpayos (continued), Aéowv xai ddoanf (Babrius 
103, Knoell 73, Coray n. 137 and p. 336, Furia 91, Halm 246, Pseudodosi- 
theus'* p. 42, 99). 

V. verso. Aéwv weal addewrnF (continued), Ader xai pis (Babrius 107, 
Knoell 77, Coray n. 217 and p. 373, Furia 98, Halm 256, Pseudodosithens 
p. 40, 96). 

VI. recto. Aéwv xal pis (continued), Tewpyos wai dds (Knoell 42, 
Coray n. 170 and p, 357, Furia 130, Halm 97, Gitlbauer 147, 215). 

VI. verso. “Ovos wai Acorr® (Knoell 99, Coray n, 258, Furia 141, 
Halm 335, Gitlbauer 218). “EAado¢g «ai Xéwr (Babrius 43, Knoell 34, Coray 
n. 181 and p. 365, Furia 66, 209, Halm 128, Gitlbauer 43, Psendodositheus 
p. 40, 95). 


| 


? Fabrit Fadulae, ex reconsione A. Eberhard, 
Berlin, 1975. In the following pages this 
edition is referred to, when no name of editor is 

? Fabularum Babrianarum paraphrasis Pod- 
frana, eL. Pins Kooell, Vienna, 1877. 

4 Mi@ev Alewreler cvrayeryd (Porerga Dib- 
lioth. Hellen, ed, Coray, Puris, 1810). 

* Falulae Acsopieae, ed. F. de Faria, Leipsic, 
1810, 


* Fibulae Acsopicas collectac, ex recognitions 
C. Halmn, Leipsie, 1889, 

* Hobrit Fabulae, recensuit M, Gitlbauer, 
Vienna, 1882, Gitlbaner's edition is only cited 
in those cases where he has tried to give a 
restitution of Babrian fables not found in our 
mantecripts, 

"* Hermeneumaia Peewdodoritheana (Corpus 
Wossariorum Latinorwn ili, Leipsic, 1892). 
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VII. recto. “EAados xai Ade (continued). “Opris ypurotoxos (Babrius 
jragm, 123, Knoell 112, Coray n. 136 and p. 335, Furia 153, Halm 343, 
Gitlbauer 123). "Opms eal atdovpos (Knoell 111, Coray n. 152 and p. 547, 
Furia 14, Halm 16, Gitlbauer 121). 

VII. verso. Hesiod, Opera et Dies 347. 

It will be remarked that the order in which the fables are placed is not 
Kata crovyeror, a8 in our manuscripts, Although T agree with those scholars 
who believe the alphabetical order to be the work of a Byzantine scribe, it 
would be rash to allege the testimony of the tablets, the work of a schoolboy, 
to support that hypothesis—Of these fables nine are in choliambics, the 
three others (the lion and the mouse, the lion and the fox, the man and the 
viper) In prose. 

As to the general character of the text, it is easy to see that it is very 
corrupt and full of errors, additions and omissions, This condition of the 
text will not surprise us, if it is borne in mind that this waxen book was a 
schoolboy’s copy-book, That it was such evidently results from what we 
know about the use of waxed tablets, alike from the testimonies of ancient 
authors and from the waxen tablets which have survived to the present day, 
Concerning the employment of waxen tablets in schools, it will suffice to 
refer the reader to Wattenbach’'s Schriftwesen (p. 74 of the second edition), 
and Becker-Géll's Charikles (11., p. 66), where he will find an ample discussion 
of the question and a copious list of authorities. To the testimonies cited 
by these authors we now may add the following lines from Herodas (iii, 14 
fF. ef, 22—30) :— 


Ky per takawa ééXrog, Fv eyo Kapve 
Knpova éxaoTov unvos, ophaviy Ketrat 
mpo THs Yawevins Tou eri Tolyor eppivos, 
ayy pycoT aurny oloy Alénvy Bhevras, 
ypaynt wey ovdey KaXdop, ex 0 GAqv Evens. 


We know that Lucian when a boy made no better use of his waxen tablets. 
In his autobiography he tells us: awore...adePeiqy tra tay édaccadov 
droktay dy Tov xnpov 1) Boas i) Irwoug i) «al vi) Al’ dvOpamrovs avérharrow 
(Somnium 2). Waxen tablets with achool exercises in the British Museum 
are mentioned by Mr. Thompson in his Handhook of Greek and Latin Pulaeo- 
graphy (London, 1893, p. 23 ff.) and a charming illustration of the way in 
which they were used is seen on a Berlin cup, the work of the famous Duris. 
The schoolmaster or his assistant is represented correcting the writing 
exercise and the boy stands before him expecting his verdict.2 A text to 
this scene is found in an author of a much later date, in Pseudodositheus’ 
Hermencumata, where many interesting details concerning ancient school 
life may be gathered, which would deserve a special treatment, ¢.g.: daép- 
yonar els THY YOAY. eligi NOor...erididwmal pot o Tais 6 duds KaumTpopopos 


 Archdol, Zeitung 31 (1374), p. 1 ff. and Plate L 


. = 2 
=a ie 
4 


_— =: 


ae eae er, Ye eee 
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(puer seriniariuvs) mivaxiéas, Ojany ypadelor, wapaypadiéa (pracductorium, 
probably a ruler, not a stilus for drawing lines as is the explanation given 
by most dictionaries). vo €ug@ torm «a@ijevos Lealves Tapaypada mpos 
Tov wvreypappow ypayas be Cerxvuw mo didagKade, ediaplace, eyapate 
KeAever pe avayiwwoKxer etc., etc. (Corpus Gloss, Lat, il. p. 646, cf. pp. 
225, 377). 

There is a perfect harmony between the use of the tablets in the school 
and the text foundonthem, Mr. Rutherford, in the excellent introduction to 
his edition of Babrius, has pointed out that Babrius was a favourite school 
author, nay, that he probably wrote his fables ‘for the use of schools and 
colleges,’ where Acsopic fables were used as a progymnasma for rhetorical 
training. Crusius” supposes that the fables of Babrius are a verse transla- 
tion of Nicostratus’ Gexapulla. 

There are still other peculiarities which prove the tablets to be a 
schoolboy’s book ; such are the repetition in cursive of a fable (IIL. recto) 
and of an epimythium (VI. verso); hence too the verse of Hesiod on the 
inner sides of the covers, which probably was set down as a writing exercise 
(Usreypappes), It may be compared to the verses in the style of Menander 


- found on a set of tablets now preserved at New York,’® or to the following 


lines which are read three times on a waxen tablet lately acquired by the 
British Museum (Add. 34186) ™ 


cohov wap avépoy wpocéeyou cupPfovrAlar. 
pn waow elxy Tois dihows wioTeveTas. 


In discussing the date of the tablets we have first to examine their 
palaeographical characteristics, Most of the tablets are written in that kind of 
uncial writing which Thompson calls the literary or book-hand; on II], one 
fable and part of another is written in cursive; there are also specimens of 
cursive on VI. verso and Y. verso. This book-hand, however, is strongly 
influenced by the cursive, as is the case, though in a smaller degree, with the 
writing of a document lately discovered in the Fayoum, the writer of which, 
‘as if more accustomed to write a cursive hand, mingles certain cursive 
letters in his text." Perhaps in our case a special reason may be given to 
account for this peculiarity: it seems from some characteristics of the 
writing, which will be discussed below, that our tablets were copied from an 
original in cursive, The cursive writing on the tablets belongs manifestly én 
that period of Greek cursive writing, called by Wilcken™ the Roman period 
A closer examination of some of the more frequent letters may perhaps help 


me :—(——-—t—l—len 











® Crusius, de Babrii acetate, p. 223in Leipziger = Mabhatly, Gm the Flinders Petrie Papyri, Dublin 
L a 1 * 





Studien 2 (1570). 1891, p. 31: Wilek 3 
© Proceedings of the American dead. of Arts  gricchischen Palace okie Shen laa site 


HM Ona waxen tablet preserved at the Bodleian 4 "Thom ec ‘ 
ron, p. 126. whe "1: a 
library (Gr. Inser. 4) wo find: @ebs 083 Krdpee- some Nines ta picoe: TOES aces ot 


wos “Ownpeor. 4 Wilcken, ‘Tafela. ote. V 
1% Thompson (Handbook, etc.) p. 118 £.: 1 Tafeln, ete., Via. 
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us to a more definite date. I begin with II. (cursive). On III. recto alpha 
has an ordinary cursive form, but on the verso side, the writing of which 1s 
more negligent, the letters being frequently joined, a/pia is much more open 
and takes a form near to the w-like shape,” without however assuming it 
exactly. £psifon has the uncial shape, only in ligature with iofa it has the 
more negligent form. fa (IIL. recto érvAn@n, pyrep; LIT. verso wpoomarn- 
Gers) presents an intermediate form between the uncial efa and the A-shaped 
ela of the Byzantine period. In ligature (IIL. recto pyrpc) it has already 
the late form with long imb™ amide never descends below the line, ny 
has a very regular uncial shape, in rw (III. verso) it has the form of a 
capital e¢a, Yi ends in a horizontal stroke (III. recto cepa£), but in ligature 
it degenerates into a mere flourish (III. verso nEew). Omikron is generally 
much smaller than the other letters, although the difference is not so striking 
as in the tablets with book-hand writing. Pi does not present the loose, w- 
like form of col. S—11 of Thompson's Tahle of Alphabets. A brief survey of 
the writing on the other tablets will show that the great difference which at 
first sight is remarked between the book-hand and the cursive consists 
not so much in the different forms of the single letters as in the general 
aspect of the whole, The letters of the book-hand writing are written on 
ruled lines, carefally drawn by the stilus; they stand rigidly and the scribe 
has endeavoured to give an equal size to them all. Beta is closed above and 
slightly opened at the bottom, sometimes it ends in a point (V. recto 1, éxfas ; 
V. verso 9, Sterew; IV. verso 2, Su@iens). Eta has been alluded to above: 

besides the ordinary uncial shape it has a form that denotes a transition to 
the cursive. The different forms may be easily studied on one of the most 
legible tablets, V. recto, where 7—15 afford specimens of the various shapes. 
The forms of zi vary very much; specimens: IV. verso 14, vvFas; V. recto 
2, eFwGer, 12, akwanE; V. verso 12, €Eyyerpe. Omikron ia very small; on 
VII. verso it isa mere dot, It isto be noticed that very often. omikron is 
written like alpha: I. recto 10, BoveoAnpa, 14, wore, 15, zoppw, 21, tovte ; 
IIL. verso in fine, to Gupa; IV, verso 8, onov; V. recto 15, nppocev; V. verso 
11, edr\a7O ; VIL. recto 22, avodynoxw; VIT. verso 1, wodes, 9, atmiore. 
Alpha written as omifron is found on VI. recto 22, xaxovs. I think this 
peculiarity can be best explained by supposing that the tablets were copied 
from an original in cursive. In cursive writing alpha is often hardly distin- 
guishable from omitron; so that a scribe could be easily led into error. The 
game hypothesis may account for the fact that omibron is twice written 
instead of ow (VIL. recto in fine, ox arofynaxm, V. verso 17, ox eAXatTovos, 
perhaps also VII. recto 5, zpoéwxev) and twice instead of epsilon (VII. recto 
23, error, VII. recto 9, roror@nors), the cursive forms of ov (with v written 
over o) and e being much more liable to be confused with omikron than the 
uncial forms. The error made in I. verso = VIL verso, reiuy for teens, may 
be Shea in the same way, viz. by the cursive Deere of ns; this often 





! Thompson, p. 149, Tuble of Alphabets,  °* Thompson, p, 149, Table of Alphabets, 
eol, §—11. ool. 9 and 10, 
H.5.— VoL. XIII. Xx. 
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appears on IT. recto where cursive forms are most frequent: I, recto 2, 
gpecfutys, 23, eaévens. Sigma has a very long horizontal dash, that 
sometimes occupies the space of several letters (IV. verso 12). 

From this rapid review it may be gathered that there occur on the 
tablets no forms of letters which would force us to give them a later date 
than a.p. 300. A minute study of the general character of the writing 
compared to that of papyrus writing and to the writing on the waxen 
tablets which I saw this summer at the British Museum makes me suppose 
that our tablets belong to the third century of our era. 

The faults in orthography and in language cannot be of much use in 
assigning a date to the tablets. The most frequent orthographical fault in 
our text is confusion between ae and e«. Examples: -yeryte IL. recto 5, 
eXeveeve IT. recto 12, ypades IT. recto 13, xe I]. recto 13, xAXeouen IT. verso 
LS, avwedeure VI. recto 8, xepdeverr VIL. recto 17, ehovpos VII. recto 19, 
awiorTe VIT. recto 9, ave@dov I. verso 4, VII. verso 4, varws TV. verso 1. 
We know that in inscriptions this fault is of frequent occurrence from tho 
end of the first century of our era downwards (Meisterhans, Gramin. der ait. 
fnschr, p. 26). Jota when long is regularly written «. Examples: recuy 
[recto 2, VII. verso 2, evetuovpyy IT. verso 13, epecverv LV. verso 4, VI. verso 
20, VII. recto 7, vrecayverro, V. verso 15, wSewerr VII. recto 3. We know 
that this was done according to aschool precept," dating from a time when e 
and ¢ were identical in pronunciation. It was a dead rule, the difference 
between « and i no longer existing; accordingly our schoolboy sometimes 
transgresses the law and writes pntpec (IIT. verso 2). In exeptwr for exep- 
viv (VI, verso 4) we have a very early example of the modern Greek law 
that unaccented « before a liquid hecomes «.* Twice, perhaps three times, 
there is confusion of » with v and o:: npewv for tue (IV. verso 15), 
penis for aro(uens (II, verso 7), and tryvais (f) for iayious (VI. verso i). 
It is known that in inscriptions of Greece proper no instances of a confusion 
of this kind are found before the ninth century of our era, whereas v and 
of are often confounded with each other2® We must, however, not attach 
too much importance to these errors, Which stand by themselves; these two 
or three words wrongly written, when compared with the numerous words in 
which v is written correctly (there are more than fifty of such words in our 
text), have little demonstrative force. Moreover the spelling of yprys 
gives an argument for the earlier date of the text, for ® written instead of 





* This rule is stated by Quintilian (i. 7 15). i iste | 
- ; | AHL i, ie) owes its existence to the analogy of yepely. All 
See Sophocles, History of the Greek Alphabet other cxamples cited by Hutzidakis ne Hives 
ned Pronitnciation, Cambridge U.8., 1854, are of a much later date, oer 
pe 83, and lass, Palacographie, p. $15 (fiean ™ In most manuscripts gpeiz, quar, fuds is 
ears Henidtbuch, iL, second edition), often written inatend of tmers uit, kite but 
- Hatzidakis, Linteituag im dit wenger, the contrary is rare. I have tried to explain 

Adele Leipsic, 1802, p. 383, Wilhelm  thisinthe Pousanliniache acilschrist, i. (1891), p 
Meyer, Aimtan Portins Granm. ling. gr. vulg., 882 if. | ; na 
wkd, 1889, P- ol. Moyer clits a9 the first al Foy, Orléca che Pol ndica I Da (ie 
example of this law yepi, xepds ino papyrus of = cenheryer's Beitrige, 12 1887} s . 
100 mc., Lut it ts conceivable that the form ade | 
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aw carries us back to a period in which ¢ was not a spirant but an aspirate. 
It wonld be rash to draw conelusions from a single writing like this, especi- 
ally as the tablets come from a region where Aramaic was doubtless more 
spoken than Greek, and are written by a boy to whom Greek was probably 
not his mother tongue. Faults like dpe (WII. recto 18 and 21), and xveives 
for aro@mjaxe: (II. verso 12), elwov for ewe (IIT. verso 14, VII. recto 23), 
seem to confirm this supposition, Some peculiarities of morphology and 
syntax are treated in the notes; they are of no value for determining the 
date of the tablets.*! 

Palmyra was destroyed in 272 or 275 ap2* Was it sacked completely 
aml for all time, or was it partly restored? Prof. Mommsen says: ‘Dem 
kurzen Autleuchten Palmyras und seiner Fiirsten folgte unmittelbar dic 
Oede und Stille, die seither bis auf den heutigen Tag iiber dem kiimmer- 
lichen Wiistendorf und seinen Colonnadenruinen lagert.’“ It seems 
however, that the eminent historian in speaking so absolutely has indulged 
his taleut for making fine periods. For we are informed that Diocletian 
founded oa military station at Palmyra and that Justinian furnished the 
place with an aqueduct and built the wall of which ruins are still visible ;* 
we read that Palmyra was o bishopric and that about 400 A.p. it was the 
station of the first Illyrian legion. In later days it was a Moslem fortress 
and received a considerable Arab colony; it sent a thousand horsemen to 
aid the revolt of Emesa. The town was still a wealthy place, with con- 
siderable trade as late as the 14th century.“* We shall leave the question 
of the revival of Palmyra under Moslem sway undiscussed, but it is worth 
while to examine the testimonies concerning the rebuilding of Palmyra 
under Diocletian and Justinian. Probably these emperors had only a 
inilitary mterest in partly restoring the town, We may gather from 
Procopius™ that it was deemed important to have a strong post on the 
disputed marches of the Arabs of Hira and Ghasan. As to Palmyra being 
a bishopric under the Christian Empire, we have no proof that a bishop 
actually resided in the town.” Momsen has pointed out that on the site 


———— —= 





=! Other faults of orthography are: « for ai, 
wAae (II. verso 15); q for i, ty (IT. recto 10), 
meet (TV. verso 10); « for e, Aeorrims (ITI. 
verso 7), orpadas (IL, verso 11), werortyecs 
(VL. recto 9), ew: (V. recto 3); ¢ for at, dpnacar 
(IV. verso 18); @ for o, rxarAanb (IT. recto 21); 
@ for ¢, owycAcorer (II. recto 10), o for o, ow 
(VIL recto 21); 8 for +, Sperfes (11. verso 1), 
Often a letter is wrongly doubled: orrufw (II. 
verso 6), cvorxeters (V. recto 7), epmAdAaro 
(¥. verso 11), dAAatrova (V. verso 17), Seeders 
(if. recto 17). Ny instead of +y, ete. often 
occurs: gweyreaune (V. verso 15), on kurye 
(IV. verso 18), dryuronmr (V. recto 13); in the 
same way we find: drBefyxoros (1V. verso 4), 
awwaaxas (VII. recto 4). The boy, aspiring 
at etymological orthography, even writes ompags 


(LI, recto 16)!—There is no punctuation in 


our text. Tota subseriptum is never found. 
= Mommsen, Adm. Geach, v. p. 441 note, 

“| Mommaen, Kom, (Tesch, v. p. 441. 

4! Sachan, Reise in Syrien wad Mesopotamien, 
Berlin 1883, p. 45, 

*3 1 am indebted for these details to Prof. 
W. Eobertson Smith's masterly article on 
Palmyra in the necyclopacdia Britannica, 
where authorities are cited. 

* Procopius, de aedif. ii, 11 (p, 243 ed. Bonn) 
and v. 1(p. 309 ed, Bonn). Robertson Smith, 
| or ‘ 

* Le Quien (Gricus Christianus, Paris 1740, 


ii, p. $46) gives the names of three bishops : 


Marinus 325, Jonnnes I. 451, Joannes IJ, 518. 
They are taken from the defe Conciliormm, 
x 2 
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of Palmyra no inscriptions have been found younger than 271.°* This 1s, 
indeed, a very strong argument in favour of the supposition that Palmyra 
was only rebuilt as a fortress and that, after the sack of the town, Greek 
civilization disappeared from the site of Zenobia’s splendid reign. So in 
dating the tablets we may assume the year 273 as a final limit. 

After Crusius’ careful and acute examination of the time in which 
Babrius lived,” we may take it for granted that the poet lived in the first 
half of the third century of our era. 

So, if we are right in our conclusions, we have on the tablets a text of 
Babrius which dates from a time very near to the period of the author's life. 
That, nevertheless, the text is so corrupt may be explained by the use made 
of Babrius asa school author. Here we may refer to the excellent remarks 
which Rutherford has made on the wrepricpata and éemixattupara which 
disfizure our text of Babrius.” Our tablets, however, although equalling the 
manuscripts in corruptness, present many traces of better readings, which 
make it probable that the schoolboy, knowing little Greek, has disfigured a 
text which in many respects was superior to that of the Athoan or the 
Vatican codex. Of these primitive readings »vEas (IV. verso 14), éxBag 
([V. verso 22), and the absence of a suspect verse in the 7th Fable, furnish 
excellent examples which may be considered as real corrections of the text. 
On the other hand, there already occur on our tablets faults in Greek and in 
metre which are commonly ascribed to the much-abused Byzantine magistri 
or magistelli," who are supposed to be accountable for the pitiful state in 
which Babrius’ text has been handed down to us, There are but two lines 
on our tablets which are also found in Suidas: 1 Fable 9 and #0=Suidas anh 
Boveodjoas; in the Efymologicum Magnum (sub werpwpévor) the epimy- 
thium of the first fable is preserved in a better state, The more primitive 
character of the text of our tablets is best seen in IV, verso, in the fable of 
Hermes, the shipwrecked man, and the ants. It is the only fable which is 
common to the Athoan, the Vatican, and the tablets. The Bodleian para- 
phrase, which sometimes agrees with the tablets in leaving out spurious or 
suspect verses (cf. Fab. 3, 4, 7), in this case accords with the manuscripts. 

For the obscure and intricate question of the origin and affinity of the 
prose versions of the Aesopic fables, the texts here published are not with- 
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™ Mommaen, am, Geach, p. 441 note, Le 
fas and Waddington, Foyage Archéol. iii. p. 
5o2—G11; C.F. G. 440; de Vogiid, Jnseript. 
SHndtiques, Paris 1568, no. 116, 

“ Crosins (de Babrit asfate) sees in the 
Bortkeds “AAdiarpos of the second proom 
Alexander Severus. K. J. Nenmann (Asin, 
Museum 35 (1880) p. 301 ff.), although agreeing 
with Crosins in the date he assigna to Babrius, 
believes that the allusion is to Caracalla, who 
liked to be compared to Achilles and Alexander. 
Accordingly Babrius dedicated his work to 
Elegabalus, who after Caracalla's death passed 
for his son. It seems that Crusius has adopted 


Neumann's views (PAalol. Raton 14 (1584), 
p- 176), Werner, the latest author on the 
subject, assumes that Babriua lived in Egypt 
in the Ist century, but his arguments are ex- 
cecdingly weak (Qumetionc: Bobrianac, Berlin, 
1891, p. 22, 24), 

* Rutherford, Babrius (London, 1883), 
Ixxxvi.—xc, 

" £E.g. Bergk in Phifol. 47 (1889), yp. 386. 

™ A clear survey of the various prose versions 


is given by Fedile (cher cine noch wicht edirte 


Sommiung dsopischer Fabeln, Progr. Gymn, cu 
St. lisahet, Breslau 1877, p. 1—3}; Pius. 
Knoell (he babrienischen Fabel ales cod. 
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out importance. If we are right in assigning so early a date to the tablets, 
the supposition that all prose versions are based on the text of Babrius is 
considerably weakened.™ Indeed, it is difficult to believe that some fifty 
years after the author's death paraphrases circulated which differed so much 
from Babrius’ text as is the case with our fables of the lion and the mouse 
and the lion and the fox. .As Babrius edited Aesopic fables in choliambics;* 
others composed editions in prose; the number of such editions may have 
been very large, and it is not to be wondered at that we find traces of such 
prose versions along with the more artistic and elaborate text of Babrius, 
We have in the Vatican codex™ another example of a collection of Aecsopic 
fables in which verse fables are found together with prose versions, It 
should also be noticed that for schoolboys or scribes who had to copy Babrian 
fables, or to write them down from memory, it was tempting, where memory 
or inadequate copies failed, to fill up the lacunae with fragments of a better 
known prose version or with a translation of the text made on purpose. 
Thus we may account for many metrical corruptions of our text. 

Versus Politici, properly speaking, are not found in these fables.“* It is 
true that in late and Byzantine Greek verses are found where, the last foot 
of the verse excepted, neither accent nor quantity is observed and only the 
syllables are counted ;** but where no more of such lines are found together 
than is the case here, it is difficult to say whether the number of the 
syllables is accidental or not. In those cases where we find a verse of twelve 
syllables instead of Babrius’ choliambics, it is probable that the schoolboy, 
who evidently knew very little about prosody, contented himself with 
observing two rules which seemed essential to him: the number of the 
syllables and the spondee at the end of the verse. Perhaps the infinitive 
woivecy in the 13th fable is due to this practice. Verses of this kind are: 
ave qv éuoor To Oupa tov paryeipov (4th fable) and goAvs els atrév Tkef 
Expos puppnxov. They resemble the political scazons of which Eberhard™ 
speaks. 

Five of the fables here published have epimythia (1, 8, 9, 10, 12). This 
proves that these supplements are older than is generally believed, but it 
does not prove at all that they belonged to the primitive text of Babrius. 
Schoolmasters often feel 1t their duty to give moral lessons where they are 
neither needed nor desired, and there is no reason why we should not suppose 
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Podicianus 2006, Jairesb, iiher daa Goma, der 
inneres . Sladi, Vienna 1876) has carefully 
examined the Bodlaian paraphrase, 

3 Such was the opinion of Tyrwhitt, Bern- 
hardy, Knoch, ete. (Fedde, 2 7. p. 15), We 
must make an exception, however, of the 
Bodleian paraphrases which closely follow 
Babrius (Knoell, Die babr, Falvin, ete. p. 14 ff., 
$1 £). 

4 Knoell, MFiener Studien 8 (1881), p. 195, 
Crusiua, de Babrii aetate, p, 228. 

= Knooell, News Fobein des Babriwa in Sits- 


uageber. der Kaige, dead, su Wien 91 (1878), 
p. 663, 

=" Perhaps we should exeept the first and the 
Inst line of Fable 8: Adwy [ris] ype cvryedels 
rorur Eporemoaeire...didone quads b uodos ra 
péAAorra wpodAdwew, 

@ Withelm Meyer, dAbhandl. ol. bayer. Aco. 
de Wiss. 1 el. 17 (1885), p. 308, 325. Krom. 
bachor, Sitzwngster, d. ayer. lead. der Wiss, 
1887, p. 53 if, 

© Eborhard, Olservationcs Pabrianae (Berlin, 
1565), p. 12, note 2. 
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that, immediately after their appearance, Babrius’ fables were interpolated in 
this way. | 

I give the text as I found it, only correcting the orthography and filling 
up the lacunae as far as it is within my power, Other conjectures or correc- 
tions find a place in the notes. I have enclosed my additions in angular 
brackets; redundant words are bracketed in this way: (). Lacunae are 
indicated by dots, but these must not be taken to indicate the number of 
nuissing letters, as the nature of the writing does not allow of determination 
of this—Names without further explanations refer to editors of Babrius or 
of Aesopic fables and to the corresponding passages of their editions. 


I. verso = VIT. verso, Hesiod, Opera «f Dies, 347. 
EupopeTor "Eppope roe tens 65 tT Eupope ryeltovos 
TeLyooTEn ec@aAow, 
jopeyertover 
air@Xouherov [o |haXepa mp dare, 


a datXepa Moen 


This verse of Hesiod is also found in Stobacus (Floril. ii, p. 30). The 
writing of VII. verso is cancelled. Prof. van Leeuwen, who first recognized 
a verse of Hesiod in the writing of these tablets, suggests that the school- 
master has written the lines on I. verso as a writing exercise and that they 
are negligently copied by the schoolboy on VIT, verso. It is, however, 
difficult to believe thaf the schoolmaster would have written Teun instead of 
Telus; moreover in the same word the writing of VII. verso presents a 
trace of the ligature ng which may have caused the fault. Probably both 
copies were made after an original in cursive (cf. supra). I am not able to 
explain what is written after ale#\0d; perhaps it is a fragment of an 
explanatory note. The words on the last line only occur on VII, verso. My 
reading is far from being certain. 

Although I believe that the occurrence of this Hesiodean aphorism 
among Babrian fables is merely accidental, I may remind the reader that 
Pius Knoell ( Wiener Studien, 8 (1881), p. 192) has asserted that Babrius in 
his first poem follows Hesiod. He compares Babr. Proem 12 and Hesiod 
Oper. 117, Babr. Proem 13 and Hesiod Oper, 120, Babr. Proem 4 and Hesiod 
Oper. 159 + he even says: ‘Ankniipfend an eine Stelle Hesiods, die dem 
Branchos, der vielleicht gerade Hesiod gelesen hatte, bekannt war, zihlt er 
die 5 Zeitalter auf und schildert die Zustinde des goldenen.’ I frankly 
admit that I cannot see this pretended imitation ; speculations of this kind 
are of small value, 


IT. recto. Ist Fable,—T ig wai Xéwp yeypappévos. 
Viovpovoyeanserdorerye Tiov povoyeni) Sechas elye peq- 
mpeg ButyayervatovakAwenat Burns, 
Gehovra@npevervravroveaby yevvaioy a@hiws wal Géxorta by- 


TrovevToeorragwanOnbavorra peveu 


s a 
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(Knoell 135). 
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paadnfeven 
ca\torovoicopefFeXefatoar 
épwvauyryoverTpyTorn Aco 

TA pyKaKetTorvormTapedvAagce 
cUreMeLowresreynTSovKpAy 
ary huTng 
ENEUKEVETOLY LOVE TOIKIAGLo 
ypader Cwwreroicatacixe cor 
Taeyeypademacénrorertacrov 
Meovrorovroppwxaceorted ... . 
FyTorevsTHvovetpovorpaci., TpoT 
detetFareyerspehpoupa . awe . . . 
AwP . UpatKetat 

T. Oy . wirothoyourwwxeouKepyor 
TowwTorywoeyerpagevefaetor 
MeorvTaTudAwowrexmAayrderou 
TevropuraxccaGathacbovery . 
rapKogemévaenaonvveproy 


Il. verso, 


HeppaterrautanvoSperBy . 
OPT WATHSOUKETWaETONTaALba 
weARovrabenoxet pravTa 
TAnGeryervaiwoKaineo 


piCovToypewyapoudevfe: 


10 


na 
= 


a7 


Ist Fable. 


tT 


TovTow «af fervovs tara Adarroe 


won 

Gavorta xeiobat, [wai hoBovpervos| 
pay Treas 

prap yerntat cai vo deep’ day- 
Gevion, 

adAXoror olxoy €FeNeEar avépana 

vendor, eituntoy [xai] Adov 
mAgpyy 

Kakel Tov viov Tapepidagce cvy- 
«hei Low. 


éws eyy Tt Soveodnpa THs AvIrNs 

éXevKaive Tolyovg womihats ypa- 
dais Sow, 

év off Gragi Kai Now’ eyeypader. 

Kai é) ToTe aTas tov Aé€orros ov 
Toppw, 

‘caatete Olyp, aura édy|' ou tor 
yevorTyy 

éverpov [tetew] éupaci[y walrpas 
belFas 

éyers we Ppovpa [wep Palrav yu- 
WALKIE. 

Ti 6H)... Todd... Toly@ b€é yetpas 

éweSarke Tor eorvta TudAwow 

wxokoy G€ TouTm... Kal... Ka- 

Gaioy . .. THS gapKas eledviens 

yeuce wore... Cépua 8! ex’ abra 

Ce eee oe att 

6 mpéaBus ottws obx famae Toy 
Taio 

peANovra Orijoxen . . 

[@ oot Tempura) Tatra ey) 
yervaing 

cai py aodifou To ypewy yap ov 
deuFer, 


The redaction most resembles the Bodleian paraphrase 
Many verses are corrupt or have metrical faults. 4. doAnéeis 
éé py Knoell. wwe is the only example of a monosyllable at the end of a 
Babrian verse. Eberhard (Ghservationes Babrianac, Berlin 1865, p. 6): 
“monosyllabis in extremo versu Babrius abstinuit: 50, 20 subditicium est,’ 
Gand 21. Babrius very rarely admits a trochee at the end of a verse, 
(Eberhard, 7. / p. 8, Crusius, Philol. Anz, 14 (1884). p. 178). 


guycAciooy stands for cvyxdeifur, a late and incorrect form for cvyxelaw, 


&. Probably 
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5, 10, Suidas (sub Boveodncas): yorws Eyn te BovxoAnpa THs dws, 
aveOyne rolyou wotkiNas ypadas Ewer. In our text éa¢ has become a final 
particle, Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, § 614. 2) cites five passages of the 
Odyssey where éws has an unusually strong final force, showing that it began 
the same course by which déd¢pa, @; and éaws became final particles (Oud. 
4,799; 5, 385; 9, 375; 6, 79; 19, 367). 70. éXetxawe, he made bright. 
The word sadly disturbs the metre. The Bodleian paraphrase gives the 
right word ;, €uophwGy. Between J/ and /? a verse is lost. Perhaps: o éé 
ratd’ dpev wai wadXov elye tHv NUryv, for the Bodleian paraphrase has: 6 62 
Taira paddov oper wheiw Tiy Avwyy elye. 19. & xaxiotow Onpiov, elie 
(Knoell). J). watpos. Before a mute with X or p Babrius sometimes 
leaves a syllable short, although as a rule he does not admit the correptio 
Attica (ef. Eberhard, Olsere, p. 11 and Babrius 95, 43; 106, 3; 106, 15; 
130, 13 ete.). 15, The prose versions have évexdele nv (Knoell) and care- 
cXelaGny (Coray) dpovpg. After 14 the text, although manifestly written in 
choliambies (roly@, trupA@ewyr), is so corrupt that I am not able to propose a 
plausible restoration of the verses. 22. may be restored in this way: 
wéedXori’ wire heovrog yeypappeévov Orijcxew. Kmnoell has: 6 62 Aéwv xalrep 
yoamrTos Gy TovToy avypHKxe: pydev TH Tod waTpos wpedrHlévta codicpati, 
23. The £tymologicum Magnum (sub qwempwpévor) has preserved the 
epimythium in a better state: @ cot wéwpwta:, radta TARO: yervaies | «ai 
pH codifev: To ypeww yap ov dev&y. 24. In our editions of Babrius the 
2nil pers. sing. of fut. med. is written with y. Our text however has the 
Attic form and we need not see an orthographical fault in this writing. 


IT. verso (continweid). 2nd Fable.—Kodotds derov pipotpevos. 
oryuEtvapgocapvadiTrapor ‘OpvEiw dpas dpva Aurapoy éx 
exoyurnoy ... warivoerry Tolpis 
mvovaeroréwpetvTobauro iLyve] watciv Gettrvoy detos bacer. 
wpafetweaixokotorwntn 70 6 atta mpdfew wal xodotds 

10 catéyvotertacapvoceryety conn, 
rOTOTOLKNVAayOLapEl... a kal éy wore wras dpyas éryéOn 
FimoxTerwTvyapKoXoloopyp peoro.g* | 
aeTOUTEMEIpoULNY 5 dixny A@yo aipeirat . . 


sos ee es 5 GElng wreive 
Th yap Kodkows dy derods eut- 
oumny ; 


2nd Fable—Here too the Bodleian collection (Knoell 110) has an 
almost literal paraphrase. 2. We may restore the metre by writing cate 
maiciv Hye. aeros is the form which came up in the Alexandrine age for the 
classic aieros of the Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans, Gramm. der AU. | Teac? 
p. 25). & The original reading is preserved by Knoell: rer s rh 
same way the Bodleian paraphrase rightly gives xaramrde in the following 
line. Between 6 and @ one or two lines are missing: of 38 waiSes rodrop 
xpatyoarres atop. O 5€ Kodotos edn (Knoell). In 6 xrelyw is a strange 
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blunder for @vfexw. Knoell has the last verse in its right form: ti yap 
Kohotds Oy deTov éuspovpny, although in derds alpha is always long ; Babrius 
wrote aleros and the diphthong could be shortened before the vowel (cf. 
Blass, Ausprache des Griechischen, p. 51, note 159 of the third edition). 


IL. verso (continued) = IIT. recto. ord Fable-—Kepafé voce. 

xopaFvooncaqeneyennTpet Kopaf vooyoas éheye pytpl Khai- 
15 cAcovenpnxAaeuyTepaAr... oven’ 

oleougevyoyncermeTexvorKat ... ‘wt whale, pijrep, ddXa Toig Geis 

ceravbewveaceTrocyapio evyou. 

vrrorovovKertuAnGy i) 6 ele ‘téxvoy (xai) tis we TOP 


Gea cae ; 
= ' { . % -~  - 
Toles yap Hwepos Ure gov ovK éov- 
AHH 3° 


3rd Fable.—It appears from the order of succession of the tablets that 
the cursive writing on IIT. recto is copied from II. verso. The failing of -jos 
on II. verso 4 is of no importance; the copyist could easily supply the 
failing letters of the word, Many letters on III. recto have disappeared ; as 
far as we can see there are no differences in the readings on the two tablets, 
except Sw on II. verso for Swpds. The Athoan manuscript has one line 
more: after ebyou we read: vocov pe Seuvijy xal woven dvagpij\at. This 
verse is not found in the Bodleian collection (Knoell 63); moreover it is 
confused and Babrius regularly uses etyeofar without an object: 10, 8; 20, 
8: 63, 11; 20,7. If the verse is spurious, as I think it is, it proves that 
Prof. Naber was not right when asserting that the ‘poeta Athous’ tried to 
make tetpdetiya (Mnemosyne, 4 (1876), p. #08). I. etwe Athous. 5. wal 
ris ce, dnei, trav eaw téxevov cmoe Athous, Eberhard has first placed 
réxvov before nei. The redundant «ai of our text seems to be a rest of 
the idiomatic wal ris we, preserved in the codex Athous. 4. The Athoan 
vives yap bad cod Bwpos ole éovdrjy corrects the metrical fault of our 
text: instances of confusion between wofos and v/s are not rare in classic 
Greek, in late Greek they are very frequent (Hatzidakis, Linleitung, p. 207). 


IIT. verso. 4th Fable.—Aéwr «ai tadpos. 
LewprirerreBouheveraypim Aéow Tis éreBouever wypio Taupe, 
TavpwxaitpooTonfertpnTpet Kal mpocrombels pytpi trav Cec 
rarvGewvOvewror . aupopyed@er Guew 
eri TOSELTVOPNPWTANKAKELVOS roy Tatpov éAGeiv evi ro detwvor 

5 nFeweewer....U.... Gao npwra, 
..s Oovdegqur ....wiflu...... xaxeivos HEew elev [ovy vror- 
. OPTINOWT 2... ee eae Trev |oag* 
. MNayaAK ...-... aa 5 [é)\@aw de nai altag €|vi Gulpace 


eee belly oe AE ovrelouy 


a a st Pe et ce a 
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10 ewar\aderpwr........ ms [elée Gepyod rolAAa yadxia 
- TPaguawyeroevPureioo .. . . [ A101 |- 
. evryétvodepeupetoaur . [wpos 7H] (6) ul pa be wnd]ev ddrAG 
rueTeporevparTyncad éeoparny ... 
.. + Goperrurxartocyp- aTpadeis aryero evOis els dpos 
15.2... pomerw@ouRnvop peuryery. 
... TOOVpaToupaye a6 éuéuder avrow tarepor cuvar- 
THaaS 
!0 [0 8 'apA)or, ceive, xai to cipPo- 
how Geverea 
ove av Guooy To Oia roi pa- 
‘veLipou]. 


4th Fable.—1. Xéep wor’ Athous. 2. Lachmann and most editors after 
him have written 7TH Geor, but A. Hecker (Philolagua, 4 (1850), p. 495) has 
defended the Athoan reading, which is also that of our text. 4. ary 
vromrevoas and the other bracketed words are supplied by the codex Athous. 
“. eTas may be followed by ém/ ¢ dat.as well as by év; only it is not right 
to say,as does Desrousseaux, that otds ‘n'indique pas un mouvement,’ 
Between @ and 7 the Athoan manuscript has: edayiéas, wayaipas Bovddpous 
veoopnxtous. 7. add" 3) Athous, corrected by Schneidewin, whose emenda- 
tion 1s confirmed by our text. §. ddexroptoxor, ayer eis dpos hevya 
Athous, In our text the verse is hopelessly corrupt, After deaparny the 
name of the victim is required: we may real: adéerop’, ebbus aryeT els dpag 
pevyor, 9, nipped’ 6 r€av Athous. 11. obx iw Spoor rd Gijua TO peryerpen 
Athous. Boissonade and after him nearly all editors write ofx qv Spocop 
Gipa r@ paryerpel@. Rutherford changes ‘summa cum fiducia’ ovK Hy into 
auny, but I must confess that his reading makes the passage unintelligible 
tome, The meaning of the verse is clearly expressed in one of the para- 
phrases (Coray, p. 377), dod yap xatacxeviy aly ws ely mpdPatop (here ‘as 
for a cock’) GAN’ as els raipoy srotwacpérny. Perhaps: dvopotor jw ro 
Gipa rei paryerpeie. 


IV. recto. Sth Fable.—Ilépait xai yewpyds. 
TeporwaTiayeapyoror Ulepdixe tes yewpyos by teOnpevner 
TePypeuwe:Pveiwewedrey Qvew Eueddev éowépas [72] Berr- 
eovepag ... deimrnowpror Pyro. 

GIMETEVET ..-... TON... Tov 6 ixéreve........ 
o o8 . eatnem : 2 : ; ‘ : 
; : . : TOUS col curl adérdovs cai di |Aovs 
_TyMTHTON...... Soe evedpetiers. 
wae. cvaoTeyo...... 
Ka. avTaTer . . 

O86 WTO. 

10 pee... avrqweair.... 
Oy... TOUTTUPE....., 


Aovcevedpeverc 
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5th Fable—Of this fable just enough is left to establish what have 
been the contents. The text was not so large as to occupy the whole tablet; 
in the midst isa lacuna. Such is the state of the writing on this tablet 
that I must give upall attempts at restoring the text, the more as in this 
ease even the Bodleian paraphrase varies so much that it would prove to be 
of nohelpatall f. te@ypevee:. ‘Babrius very rarely omits the angment 
of the pluperfect except after a long vowel, in which case 1t may be regarded 
as elided’ (Rutherford ad 4,1), 2. éewépay re (or 6€) dermmjamy does not 
agree with the following verse. Perhaps: ré dermimjoecy. The exigencies of 
the metre may have engaged the author (or the copyist!) to use the two 
constructions of the infinitive after wéAdw in the same line. A difference 
cannot be stated between them (Rutherford, The New Phrynichws, p. 
420-425). The Bodleian ote rots ovryfers wai dfdove wor Evedpetoat GeAers 
allows us to restore the verse roves cot cvryiGerg wai didoug evedpevers, 


[V. verso. Gth Fable. — Any@eis tire puppyxog 
cai “Epa. 

viadToTaUTOLTay News tor avtTois avépacily| Bu- 
épacisulicnaiorrica BiaGecons, 
étxmoertertovgbeovenp idwy Tig déikeas eier Tovs Heavs 
evivevoragefovcerfe Kepiverv? 

i Sy xotorwo:wroAAov evay [yap] agreBovs the Synearos 
rruvavTopnierarrioug Ton 
Ginprwes jTokNovs ody atta pnber aitious 
KQLTOUTOMOULEyORrTpFoL Graycxecv. 
acupSawerrokveeTaut + xai tav8" opod AéyorTos, ola cup- 

10 . onxeBerpocpuppnKcey Saivet, ' 
udevordeinyGaaovveraty wokus eg auTow ixe®” expos pup- 
. €ToveaAAove payee 
epunademiaetadtwetepa id’ evos bé SyyGeig cuveraryce 
Bévwr. Facet... covertove Tavs aAovs. 

LS . €0. onpevervaiticactad ‘Eppis & émriatag te te paSiin 
. ToOTETULU pUnK puFas 


‘eit ave oles [ov dyai| * tous 
Geovs Tyco 

Tr : bi * y i 

eipat éixacTas oTroiog €f ov pvp- 
perpen 5" 


6th Fable—Both the Athoan and the Vatican manuscript have this 
fable. J. Xeyer déixa Athous, ddiems EXeye Vaticanus and Knoell. 3. yap 
Athous. 4. Concerning the writing pyéév see Meisterhans, p. 216, 217, 
OC. wokNev ém' adtoy Expos HAGE wupurxov. In our text the verse is corrupt; 
wokAm@y és avtor only partly restores the metre. Between # and 7 we read 
in both manuscripts emevéorres (cretéer tas, Vaticanus) adyvag mupipas 
amvotparyerv. These words or what might be their equivalent are not found 
in Knoell, 7. cureratyce tots mier‘ovg Athous. ovrerutet tovs warras 


cae a P 
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Vaticanus. Pius Knoell (Newe Faleln des Babrius, Sileungsher. der Kats. 
Akad, in Wien, 91 (1878), p. 676) has pointed out that the Vatican wayras 
is better than wAefovs. I prefer tots @dhovs to both readings, &. waiwp 
Athous, Vaticanus, »v€as is much more appropriate: Hermes did not beat 
the man, but he gave him a slight push with his staff in order to attract his 
attention, and then put his ironical question. Cf. e.g. Odyssey xiv. 484: rai 
ToT eyo ‘Oévcia Tpornudwy eyyue eovTa aryecae vikas, and the proverb 
ANéorTa viewers. O. elt’ obxn avéeEy Gyof Athous. Perhaps I am not right in 
adding ev; it may be that the boy simply replaced avéefy by ofee without 
minding the metre. J0. ofog Athous, Vaticanus, Knoell. o7oiog is a gross 
fault. 


IV. verso (continued). 7th Fable—Tatdpos xai tparyos. 
NMeovradevywrravpocerc Adovta hevyor tatipos eis epnpalny 
epyptiavevomn\uryaxate (év) capAvyya xaTéivy qowévey apet- 
oe TWOCperwvopEerhort . vo holtey, 

20 wovrpayortisextocartoko orev Tpayos Tis ExXTOS aiTroAoU 
. BELvag pelpas 
Tov Tatpoy €xBay Toig Képaciy 
V. recto. bEwber. 
So 6 ceiver ‘ob oé, tow Aéovra [8] 
TorravporexSactoicKe excbevyo. 
paciveFaGerodertrerour errel TapeAGaTw pe, Kai TOTE yer es 
eTovAcovTackpevywert wooov Tpayou perafv xai wocor 
TaperGaTwpexaiTore Tavpov, 
5 yrarevmocoyTpayouLeTa 
FuxatTocovtavupov 


7th Fable—In this fable we have another proof that our tablets are a 
sadly corrupted copy of an original which in many respects was superior to 
the Athoan and Vatican codices. Gross errors like the redundant ¢v (2) and 
the failing of &' (5) are compensated by the excellent reading éxPas (4). 
a. yapls Athous. 4. €uStvta Athous, toy tadpoy ¢uBaivovta xépaciw 
Lachmann, éuSdvta ratpoy (Mibly, Jahrb. 7, Phil. 87 (1868), p. 319), éuSarra 
Tovroy M. Schmidt (fthein, Mus, 26 (1871), p. 202) and Desrousseaux, éuSas 
most editors (Eberhard, Seidler, Schneidewin) after Bergk, who also proposed 
dvra (Index lect, acest, Marbwrg (1845), p.ix.), a conjecture afterwards made by 
Rutherford and deemed certain by Crusius eee Anzeiger, 14 (1884), p. 
180). 4. Rutherford: ‘ Athous €Fe@@ in textu se fert, sed dewAdve in 
margine.’ The Athoan reading seems preferable, for exhevryw means J escape, 
and the sense required is J fly. Bergk’s conjecture éx«Aidver is accepted by 
Desrousseaux. Between 6 and 6 the codex Athous has dvéfoma: cov pixpa 
rijs €rnpeins. The following line shows that this verse (not to be found in 
Knoell) i is spurious, In Greek an assertion may be followed by évef with an 
imperative denoting what may happen in order to prove the truth of what is 
sustained, ¢.9. rocov yap G wratyp... wooel, fv ov8' dv elo yvoly... el wy 
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wvbor6’ jpdw, eret towdtere (for only try to guess it, and you will find, etc.), 
Arist, Vesp. 71. Cf. Plato, Gorgias 473 E; otx ofes eFexndeyx@at, ora zot- 
aira Néyys, & ovbeis Gv Pyaeey dvOparwr ; eret epod Teva rovrwr/, and so 
often in Plato ésel Aéye jor, Corel Péagat, ete. Verse 5 contains such an 
assertion, but the Athoan verse does not, unless an undue emphasis is given 
to waxpé. Moreover, the interpolation may be explained in this way: the 
idiomatic érel with imperative was misunderstood and confused with éme:ra,™ 
therefore a verse was interpolated which might be followed by eme:ra. 
The verse itself has nothing of the transparency which is one of the qualities 
of Babrius’ style. 6. mapeA@dre. On the strong aorisis with the alpha of 
the weak, so frequent in late Greek, see Rutherford, The New Phrynichus, p. 
216 ff. and Buresch, Rhein. Mus. 46 (1891), p. 193 ff. 


©  V. recto (continued). Sth Fable —Adow xai addorrné. 
Lewrynparveryelerarp Adwr sijpa cveyelleis voreiy mpor- 
cretvTrporeTOLEtTowaotaTa ETOLELTO, ws Gla TUVTHS THS WAGES 
UTy . THETAapneTadora Ta howra Onpla ws el THY cticKEl 
10 @npia . cectyvrvexeivant . avrou épyopera xaTedbarava. Tot- 
vepy . evaxaTedaTTave 5 yapoty adkwewnl cata thy éavTijs 
Tory . pouvadkwanExatar dyylvoray [€vo]nge Tas evedpas eal 
nveauTHNcaryivolay ...1 ottws éavriy Fppocer iva wal thy 
cweTacEVehpagKaiouT , Teav ydpiw dvaTvAnpwaey cal [Tow xiv- 
15 ryvnppocevivaxaityyye _ Sunjor dxpuyy éxtag tot [ay ]Aai- 
p...avarAnpwonear...«.. 10 [ov] éoraacarondearo zor] Meovra 
... ovexpuynextoctouc . ([éx]ros rot aom[nAalov écjral ca] 
Ne... €oTMCaNTTaAcATO .. Howacal[To) aAX' ov wlporép| yeTar}: 
heorra Ex[err’] airnBeioa [ima tevos] dra 
2) roeTacvyegdla vi pn eionpyero elmer ‘rd tyr 
afyppatupphian 15 péev vavtey tov Onpley eioepyope- 
YACIKUPITT ... vor ap@, €Eepyoueray & ovy opw. 
lor Gioaanet Huas o puGos Ta peAAO?| TA 

Ki tis... ame wT |poSAérrev. 
V. verso. 


we ET. OTOUTT 2.65. TH 
2. 0W7aea...... powep...er 
... aT. Oerga...7.... pogoia 
.. + soneronpyerT ...... ep. ary 
5 . ymevrartertepiyp | 
impertepyouerovopwere 
pyouerar . ovyopmdidac 
cecnuavonvlogTaped dor 
... poPAerew . pooper 





_ 








= ES“ = = 


™ Many examples of a confnsion between by Dindorf at the end of his article on évef in 
éxei and deara in our manuscripts are gathered Stephanus’ Thesruris. 
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Sth Fable.—There is a considerable difference between our text and 
Babrius. Of the prose collections the Bodleian version (Knoell 73) closely 
follows Babrins: the text of the tablets has some resemblance to that of the 
fables edited by Coray (especially 137¢), but the resemblance to the Pseudo- 
dosithean version is much stronger. Our text is miserably curtailed and 
corrupted. &. After ef probably oh sigma has fallen out; in late Greek awe 
eis is found for els, like ms év, a apo for er and awpos. It is, however, 
equally possible that a ef is a relic of a primitive ws et brivcctGuion 
(cf. Babrius 39, 3). The absurd otexeyrs is in perfect harmony with 
caredatvrava.—The words written in cursive at the bottom of V. recto do not 
belong to the text. The only word to be read with fair certainty is 
aGuppa, 12, For yerat there is only space if it was abbreviated; perhaps 
there stood wzpocyer, written wpocer. At the end of 78 a word is written 
in very small characters ; it may be opo/ms, . 





VY. verso (comfinwed). Sth Kai poe. 
10 puerevav@deorTo....... 7 Mis warm Aéovto[s xormwpé|vou 
.. €EpovedmAKaTo ...... efykato [kat Tor torvlow abtoi 
... ovauTovernyerpeyo eFijryerper. oper Aléwy Spak[ape- 
.. eopopar .. 0... ee. vos avToly [avlaipety é8ovdl ero 
., edupeweBovd. .. 2.4... a é]xeivos cuyyvepy|y THs dpa |prias 
1d ... Keroruryrapy. .. 5. . nTiearo Kat vmltoryreito wor’ | 


.. pTIagNTHTaTOKawT . . . avrov ovx éXarrova [yap] davoi- 
.auTovox . ANaTTova ... gev auTa@ (vriryvetto) . . . 

. AVOLTELVAUTOUTELTYVELTO CC es taal ty. ee 

M0... yaperas arodwoey .. . daré- 

Avoev auroy. ot woA[Aa de] dore- 


V1. recto. por vo Kupypyou [cvAAn|bGeis [0 

A€low els Seopa [€8AHOn]. tore [o] 

€.€A\Ne... @.. 4... TOVeOD (4 pis avaprna[Peig tov da jodoivar 
Twoep.... TOE es ates aure THY [ydpey mpovmrylonoe dia 
., Ps... TaTaTobwoED ... TE... THs vulxTog wal Aluodperos ta 


AeToaTreAVoEraVTorouT .. éeo|pa éowmoer| avtév. of tw wor- 
o ... VOTEPOPUTOKUIIpyaN... . Aa[aes] nibeeeles TLS ii ud 
.OGeic0....mveicdeopa.... 8 nacover . . . = 
TOTE . pucarapryo ....... 
woo.... €@UT@TYY......-. 
cs SMES char tre aoge 
10. .. UeapevorTtater ...... 
ers avTovovTwTohAg . 
oor. HantaaconGo enn @ 
.t7U..... YouTraurepye 


Uth Fable.—The cordition of the text is still worse than in the pre- 
ceding fable. Coray (n. 217 and p. 373) gives a version which, though 
varying very much from our text, yet comes closer to it than Babrius or the 
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Bodleian paraphrase. Here too our text most resembles the version of 
Pseudodositheus, J. conuwpévov, Coray, n. 217. 2. torvew avrov éFummexer 
Pseudodositheus. 6. wor avrow once in his life (7) /6, I have taken 
wpoumrnence from Babrius 107, 12. 


VL. recto (continued). 10th Fable—Dewpyor «ai éyréva. 

a FOP ee FR. PY ee Bees Eyhiérlav reg alo ]bulerovea |p 

13 Topnoet .F....0uga.. eivaod . . Sree [Sax otc’ auTe orior amro- 
TwWhorEloraToTeEly yap... Teip| ele yapu [dn ]yPeis & edn. 
yGecrdcehy éueayve Kat piarlove eowoa] oe 
Sueayvecaipiaip.......... o-érit tore twa ple] d[veryr jor 
geeTiTOUTONVa .O... TH... KTavys ; i) od eiwouga., . 2. . « 

1) cravnonoeiwoved.......... Tt, Bot ee 0 OT ROw Oe 
THoretonavGar.. 2... 006055 KaKOUS EVEpyETEL. 
OTLOVOELMAKOUGEVE... 22. ee es 


10th Fable.—Neither Babrius nor any of the prose versions agree in 
the least with our text, But for the last line it would be uncertain if the 
fable has a right to the title I have given it. 





VI. verso. 11th Fable—Ovog «ai Neort. 
ovorNeovTnviacyVola “Ovoy Ncovtay ioyios ehbarkooas 
eparimoacrebarxeret épacKen eivat wact bofepos avOpw- 
varracgipboSeporarl pwr qrois* 
ogrKepTOVveTnoOaaTO oxipToy emda... .. 

5 pvovonreédepogderoura [r]o bépo¢ é6e Tov vwtov (oxipTor 
ToveKIPTM@veTNOaKaL . © exnoa) kali [Glotig Gov ehwpaly 
Tice@pedmpabyxaitiampocov ORO be ees 
qwerm@Tme 2. 6 4 ww 
we . UK@E 


11th Fable.—The two first lines are choliambics; then the text becomes 
corrupt. From éépos é€ rot ywrov and xai davis Gv ePwpaly, however, we 
may gather that the other part equally consisted of choliambics, The 
Bodleian paraphrase (like the other prose versions) differs considerably from 
our text, whereas it entirely agrees with Coray, n. 255a. J. io-yforg is a 
very uncertain reading; the word when used of animals has a meaning 
which is scarcely applicable to this passage. Cf. Plato, Phacdrus, 254 C: 
npaycad Oy eig TouTiow EXxuTaL TAs vias ouTa rhodpa ware €3l Ta icyia 
aude xabicat tw immo.—Probably a form of awroppetw is hidden in 
avoppvov aud of rpocwroTolety 10 mpomouTrertrw. 


VL. verso (continued). 12th Fable —"Edados wal cuvnyérar. 

li) eXagoy....... . evxEepwg "EXadog ... evxepag ... coperbeis 

YOK... ee ee ee Ys CPPET js = & © 8 « & © “© (8. & & 

Geton. .... +... wpvenwre Aduens [béwp exjeely] yovyatou- 
PITS pace ateoes wis tele en. How [ons], 


yatoy ... kakel éavTou THY axtay Gewpnaas 


aa 
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15 xakerdeavrovTyvoKiar & ynhijs wer évexe|y] wai wodew €dv- 
few pucac . yAnopevere weiTo | 
KEKaLTOOWPEAUTIEITOETTE éxl trois && xépaciw (abrov) ws Ka- 
ToLToeKepag }pavTovwCKa ois mila 
Moirexavyaro .. (xpiveny 

20 «peewpnéaroyvor . pvToaba pn’ dimoyngs tatta: odadAovet 
AoveiMpacawiore yap Huas eviore al weToOncets) . . 

10 tov Sot wodes per ols To oie Des 
HOupes 
VII. recto. fiéowtov. ag SAGer elg péoas 
phag 
TovborToberperoieT étois Ta Képata cupTaxeis €fy- 
ompoofernluperccerco for peut. 
woody Geveoperacvhacotad wTpovewKey) 6 autor olg ayar te- 
TaxepatacurTAaKcerreOnpevlly WIT TEVKEL, 
i srpodwxerdeavrovoicayavTre avOpemes [aly Bechara per doxet 
TiaTeveearGpwrod ... vbeSai mpiverp 
apn Coxe xpeivernrpy oar 15 pnd Gmoyngs Tatra odudAovet 
FrotaTavragdadhovevyapypaca yap ag éviore at qremoOncets. 
emtoreaimomadncir 


12th Fable.—First come two lines, which probably are a paraphrase of 
the first line of Babrius; then follow choliambics generally giving the same 
text as Babrius, although badly curtailed and corrupted. 3. déwp ériwer 
Athous. 4. éwe? & Athous, 4. évexe Athous, like our text; for the » 
ephelkustikon, see Rutherford, p.xev. Eberhard and Knoell (Die Pabrian. 
Faheln, ete., p. 19) think that a verse has fallen out after 5. 6. dri rots 6¢ 
xépacty a xakois ayay nuxyes Athous, Most editors have written éyi trois 
xépact 8’, but needlessly for ‘Babrius adopted the quantity of épa¢ to the 
demands of his verse’-—Rutherford, Cobet (Oratio de arte interpretandi, 
Leiden 1847, p. 155) cites, as specimens of the barbarisms which disfigure 
the Athoan text, XMAS . fvexa, the juxtaposition of éAvmjiy and niryes 
instead of niynoe, dyar kadoig for eaXNiorots. A. Hecker (Philol, 5 (1849), 
p. #90 ff.) has defended the incriminated words and turns, but without 
success. After many lines have fallen out; instead of them there follows 
part of the epimythium in very indistinct cursive. It is probably copied 
from VIL verso. 20—14 must be compared to Babrius 11—15: 


evel Ge 62) cUpOEVapoy HAPEY Eig DANY, 
xépara Papvors €uTAaneis €Onpevn. 
Kal Tabr’ eda ‘bvotyvog ws Scetrevobnr 
of yap modes p eowlor ol¢ exrndoupyy 
Ta xépata be Tpovdmxer ols eyavpovpny. 
We have in our text almost the same words in a different order. By 


reading ééowtov. ws &y 8 HAGer we may restore verse 7/ of our text, The 
dittography will account for the disappearance of the first 81 ; ws 61) & can be 
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compared to ¢sevd? dé for évrei dé Oy. Babrius affects the plural of tAy in 
the sense of ‘silvae’: Proem. I. 8; 12, 2; 46,7; 92,2: 95, 10, 42 (Crusins, 
de Balrit Aetate, p. 177). 13. wererreveet : ‘Babrius very rarely omits os 
augment of the pluperfect except after a long vowel.—Rutherford, p. 9 
i} ff. The Athoan codex has nearly the same epimythium in a better 
form : 

Tepl Tay TEeavTOU ToayuaTer 6Tay Kpir7s 

pander AéBacov drohaAns mpoywaaKey 

and abt’ aroyres, pnd amekrians” olTra 

ahadrkovety nas éviol ai wemorlyjcers. 


VII. recto (continued). 13th Fable-—Oprig ypucoroxos. 

10 opmfoca ... nawaypucratietou “Opridog alyal@ijs @a ypvea tie- 
THTOCETTOTHTEVOLLTEVEPTOT TOVaNS 
EvpnTEY YpvTOULEeyiaTOVoyKOr o GeamroTHs Evouioer evTos eupirery 
opmepwdervewOuaadbeTav ypvoot peyiotor Gyxov, ovTep wdi- 
THVEUpETH POUT IWTaATaLouol WEL. 

15 appeyiorovoyxovetTicagte Gucag 6 TavTHy evpe THY ducw | 
KkaoTreveararectepnly weeraig 
TOUTAapIxpaxepoerety 5 opolay. peyiorov éyxov €Xarlocag 


Té Kal ovevoas 


amertepjin Tov Ta pixpa Kkepdai- 
PEEP, 


13th Fable—The Athoan manuscript ends with the first line of this 
fable. Our text.fairly agrees with the Bodleian paraphrase (Knoell 112), 
but it has many corruptions, 7. @@ ypvea Athous, Most editors (Lach- 
mann, Schneidewin, Eberhard, Gitlbauer, Rutherford) and Mahly (Jahrb, ff. 
Phalol, 87 (1863), p. 317) have written ypuce wa, but Riper (Philol. 10 
(185-4), p. 501) holds fast to the Athoan reading and proposes wa ypued, the 
late form of ypvead. He compares ogra, dia and similar forms ‘ labentis 
Graecitatis cui ipse affinis est Babrius.’ The contracted adjectives in -ous 
were as carly as the first centuries of our era strongly influenced by the 
adjectives in o¢, which later wholly superseded them. Cf. Coray, ad Isoer. 
278 and Sophocles, Romaic or Modern Greek Gramm., Boston 1850, p. 60. 
3, wéiver is hardly intelligible although it suits the metre (see supra); byrep 
moive (OF ahi which saves the metre) would signify, which she wanted to 
bring forth. i. péyirtoy éyxop is manifestly a repetition from 3. I propose : 
duolav. TO aheeee chicas Te Kai orevcas. 


VIL. recto (continued), 14th Fable—‘Opris «ai aldoupos. 
opniEroTnabernceTnoen por “Opis wor’ nabérnce: TH be apor- 
xunpacehoupocermeTibeheran cura 

20 tivocypylaceywrapef omar alNovpog eltre ‘ti BéXerg 4 Filvos 
Tacvpovovawloundopriferrerpuiopy ypu ters ; 


H.S.— VOL, XIUTL ¥ 
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afioryrapncavbavarNOyon «dy wapifw wévra oor 
Tovoxamobrnaka aetou.’ 
ie 8" pms elev poOov icraolene 
6 “at & ay awedOgs, elrrev, obx daro- 
Buijerces.” 


14th Fable—2. This verse is corrupted in our text, The Athoan codex 
gives the right reading : was execs, tivos ypyitets. 4 is wanting in the A thoan 
codex and 4 begins as follows: 4) & ay awéA@ns; 4 is an inter as is 
sufficiently proved by the repetition of efzrev. 


D. C. Hessenine. 
L&IDES, Ostober 1893, 
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TERRACOTTA ANTEFIX FROM LANUVIUMS 


THE terracotta antefix here published possesses some interest in itself, but 
more perhaps from the place and circumstances in which it was found. It ts 
one of those examples of architectural decoration which date from an early 
time when the roofs and cornices of buildings were made of wood cased with 
terracotta. In such circumstances the vertical joints of the roof-tiles had 
to be protected against rain by covering-tiles, imbrices, which it was usual 
to make semi-cylindrical in shape. At the lower extremities these imbrices 
presented a disagreeable aspect which called for decoration, and this decoration 
very frequently took the form of a palmette or a female face in relief which 
was repeated from the same mould and placed in a continuous series along 
the top of the cornice of the building. Till within recent years very little 
was known of this sort of archaic decoration, as may be seen on reference to 
the valuable memoir of Dérpfeld and others on the subject* published in 
1881. And though a good many objects of this class have been discovered 
since then they have not yet been collected and published. 

Among the examples found of late years it is interesting to observe the 
occurrence of figure-subjects in place of, or in alternation with, the tradi- 
tional female or Gorgon’s face, The present is an instance, Apparently it 
represents merely a Bacchic group of a Satyr and a Maenad, accompanied by 
a Panther, The serpent which the Satyr holds in his right hand suggests a 
Bacchic orgy. Apparently it is a group taken from some large composition 
in which the Maenad would probably have carried a thyrsus or a serpent in 
her left hand. But in this antefix she has never hada left hand, It has 
simply been given up because a left hand projecting from the composition 
would have been most unsuitable for an antefix and because the artist did 
not see his way to modify the action of the leftarm. The Satyr is not 
pursuing the Maenad but joins with her in a forward movement, both of them 


eagerly looking before them. It may be the advent of Dionysos that they — 





1 This article was in the printers’ hands 
previous to the appearance of Prof. Fartwaeng- 
ler's Meisteriverie, which contains on p. 250 a 
photograph of this antefix. But as Prof, Furt- 
waengler in very brief on the subject, as his 
description of the satyr is more amusing than 
accurate, and as his photograph misses some in- 
teresting points which our drawing discloses, 


I do not think that this article need be regarded 
as superseded in any important respect, Prof. 
Furtwaengler does not state where he obtained 


the photograph. 
® Dorpfeld, Graeber, Borrmann, Siebold, Die 
Feriwwendung von Terracotien am Geison wal 
Dache Griechischer auwerke, Winckelmann's- 
programm, 1. 
¥Y = 
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are looking for. I cannot think of any explanation which would be more 
satisfactory. Meantime the action of the Satyr in holding up his left hand 
so as to shade his eyes 1s, so faras | know, new. This action answers to the 
phrase vrocxomor yépa * which has been preserved from a drama of Aeschylus, 
with an explanation that this movement of the hand was @ovrep of azroaxo- 
jTourres, and was employed by Satyrs and Panes in a dance known as the 
gxowds or ox@rreupa. As has generally been thought, we have the same 
action indicated in the description given by Pliny (xxxv. 138) of a picture 


aay 


eta + ly pet Pe 
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ANTEFIX From Lanuvium. Hetanr 16} Incues. 


by Antiphilus, a painter of the Ptolemaic age: nobilissimo Satyro cum pelle 
SRDESSEET quem Aposcopeuonta appellant. The finding of our archaic 
antefix shows that the motive was no creation of the painter, though he may 
well have been the first to utilize jt for a single A aia oe 
brightly coloured, the panther spotted black on dun, the Satyr waeavit nn ae 
is also the drapery of the Maenad, which last has white bo ee ae * 
the Maenad white with eyes and eyebrows marked in black. ) the fa 




















* Nonck, Fragmenta Trag. Gr. p. $1, and op. p. 21, 
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The antefix was found at Lanuvium, the modern Civita Lavinia, on land 
belonging to Lord Savile, formerly Ambassador in Rome. On that land Lord 
Savile has carried out very considerable excavations for several years, 
presenting the best part of the objects discovered to the British Museum. 
The conspicuous feature of the site now is a ruined imperial villa, possibly 
that of Antoninus Pius, The general aspect of the place is that of late 
Roman times. But outside the villa, and close to it, there are to be seen the 
semi-circular foundations of a small building which may well have been of 
an archaic age suitable to our antefix, That building had been rased to the 
ground, probably at the time when the imperial villa was constructed, and 
from the circumstance that several archaic antefixes with pieces of cornice in 
terracotta were found buried near by, it is perhaps not unreasonable to 
suppose,that they had originally been part of the architectural decoration of 
the building, 


Se ee eee ee 





| J i 
a 
sane kf haa fa & BP eso 


Seortmow or ANTEFIX. 


We know from Pliny (xxxv. 17) that Lanuvium had been one of the 
oldest centres of art in Italy. He speaks of the ruins of a temple on the 
walls of which there was painted an archajc group of Atalanta and Helena, 
still well preserved and of such beauty that Caligula attempted to remove 
it but was prevented by the condition of the material on which it was 
painted. We know also that at Lanuvium there had been from early times an 
important local worship, that of the goddess Juno Sospita, whose appearance 
in later art, with a goat's-skin worn on the head much as Heracles wears the 
lion’s skin, is familiar from the statue in the Vatican and from coins. In 
archaic art the type would probably have been the same.‘ The belief was 
that Lanuvium had been founded by Diomede with Greek settlers, 

It is therefore not surprising to find at Lanuvium remains of an archaic 
building dating from the time when roofs and cornices were constructed of 
wood cased with richly decorated terracotta. In many respects these terra- 

4 One of the prodigies of the year u.c, 181 was that the image of Juno Sospita at Lanuvinm 
wept, Livy, xl. 19. | 
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cottas resemble those which were found in considerable numbers a few years 
ago at Falerii and now exhibited in the villa Papa Giulio, outside the Porta 
del Popolo, Rome. In the court of that villa a full-size restoration has been 
made of the temple to which these Faliscan terracottas had belonged. We 
have every reason to accept this restoration as in general correct, though the 
full data for it have not yet been published. And in that case we shall have 
before us a model which may be useful when Lord Savile's excavations, which 
are still going on, shall have been completed. Meantime we are endeavouring 
to put together in the Museum those of the pieces of cornice and antefixae 
from Lanuvium which seem to have belonged to one building in such a way as 
to give some slight idea of the original effect, But if these remains indicate a 
building with a-triangular pediment like the temple at Falerii, as they 
appear to do, it will be difficult to reconcile them with the archaic semi- 
circular foundations to which I have referred. An alternative will be to 
assume that they had belonged to some other temple which had fallen in 
ruins and been cleared away to make room for the imperial villa or, better 
still, we may indulge the hope that Lord Savile's excavations may yet recover 
the ruins of the very building which we require. 
A. 5S. Murray. 

° Lord Savile has published in the Arehacv- of the same, No. 45, p. 967, he has given an 


logia, vol. 53, Pi, 7, one of the antefixae in the account of his excavation of the imperial villa. 
form of a female face, and in a previous volume 
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THE THERSILION AT MEGALOPOLIS, 
[PLrate XXI.] 


THE Thersilion, or assembly hall, built in close connexion with the 

theatre at Megalopolis, has now been completely cleared. Several plans of 

the building, including a conjectural restoration, have already appeared in the 

~ special Supplement to the Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies, published this year. 

The latter was based on the small tentative diggings already made. The 

plan (Pl. XXL) in this number shows the whole area, and includes many 
additions and corrections from the earlier plan.' 

The chief point of interest has been the arrangement of the columns 
behind the centre. It was evident at once, as soon as the clearing began, 
that the plan did not in all respects bear out Mr. Schultz's conjectural 
restoration (Supplementary paper,-/..8., p. 19), This was due partly to the 
fact that in the previous small diggings on the site twp columns in the outer 
row next the south wall had been missed, partly because it was found on 
remeasurement that the centre was incorrectly marked. 

For the sake of convenience we propose to call the outer row of columns 
a, the second row 4, and so on to the central scheme of four columns which 
we calle. The columns are further indicated by numbers; thus the south- 
west column in row @ is 41, the next following the line is a2, up to «17: 
the south-west column of } is 61, and so with the other rows. 

The general plan as correctly stated in the Megalopolts publication 
consists of rows of columns radiating like fixed points on the spokes of a 
wheel from a centre. For the north part of the building, te, the side away 
from the theatre, this arrangement is regular with a few slight and intelligible 
modifications, and a glance at the plan-will show the object for this arrange- 
ment. Had the columns been arranged as if im aisles, it is clear that only 
four aisles would have been visible from the centre in their whole length ; 
whereas by our arrangement we find that from the centre the columns of 
the third row ¢ completely hide all the columns in a and /; in fact that the 
whole of the hall is in visible and audible connexion with the centre except 
those parts that from the centre are hidden by the columns of o A short 
calculation shows conclusively that no other arrangement would have 





1 The references throughout this article are to Plate IV. in the Wegalopolis publication, and 
the plan in this volume. 
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permitted so large a number of persons to be in communication with the 
centre. It is natural then to suppose that the speaker stood at the centre, 
and this is borne out by an examination of levels. It will be seen that the 
floor of the hall slopes gradually upwards from the centre to the walls, and 
that the spectators therefore rose in tier after tier as in a theatre, thus giving 
greater facilities both for seeing and hearing. But southwards of the door- 
way A on the east side, and a conjectural doorway parallel with 4A in Mr. 
Schultz's restoration on the west side, this regular arrangement is interrupted, 
again, we think, intelligibly. 

The divergence from the plan affects mainly the levels of the columns. 
Thus the bases a4 1 and a 17 are much below the level of their row a: so also 
are 61 and 417. On the other hand d 1 and @10 are above the level of row 
d, while ¢ 1 and ¢ 17 are on the proper level of ¢, The reason of this is clear 
from the result which shows us that all these columns are on the same level, 
i. the level of row ce, Further the two columns on the lines of ¢, one of 


which is conjectural but fairly certain, are on the same level. By this means — 


we get what we otherwise should not get, a level entrance from the portico, 
faced by the row of columnse¢1,d@1, ¢1, ¢ 6, ¢€ 10, ¢ 17, all of which are 
equidistant from and parallel to the south wall of the Thersilion, which was 
a later modification for the row of columns that originally stood there. 

Considering the general uniformity of the plan, it seems probable that 
an architrave ran over each line of columns, and the variation in height of the 
bases a1, @17, 41,617, &e., does not necessarily show that this piece of the 
building was roofed in a distinct manner, as the lowering or heightening of 
the base could be balanced by a greater or a less height of column in the 
cases of those columns whose bases are not on a level with those of the rest 
of their row. ) 

The architrave from each row must of course have crossed to the walls, 
but there is no evidence whatever that it was received by an anta, indeed 
considering that there has been no trace whatever of an anta found in any of 
the walls, we must I think suppose that the beam of the architrave—certainly 
made of wood, as the intercolumniation in the outer row @, and in the row of 
columns opposite the portico is twenty-nine feet—was built into the wall. 

Engaged columns were it is true added to the side walls of the portico 
in later times to receive the architrave coming from ¢ 1 and ¢ 17, 
but it is clear from the style of building that these did not belong to the 
original design, They ought rather to be assigned to a thorough rebuilding, 
of which marks remain all over the area. fl 

The evidences for this are plain and numerous, the clearest perhaps 
being the two very different styles of bases for columns, of which only a 
few of the original style remain. These bases are approximately square, 
though there is often a difference of an inch or so between the length of 
the sides, and evidently supported originally Doric columns, as we can see 
that the top of the base itself was on ground level, the lower half of each 
side being left quite rough. In these earlier bases we find a large square 
dowel hole in the centre for the fixing of the lowest block of the column, 
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and there is no sign of any lead running. The dowel hole in fact is 
‘dentical with the dowel hole found on the stylobate of the portico, 
belonging to the Doric order that stood upon it, and as any of these 
older bases are large enough to receive the largest Dorie drum found in 
the theatre, it is reasonable to suppose that the order of the interior of 
the Thersilion was the same as the order of its portico. These earlier bases 
are moreover neatly drafted at the corners, with a smooth tooling running 
down to the bottom of the stone, whereas in the later bases the lower 
half is invariably left altogether rough. 

The later bases are furnished with two small side dowel holes instead 
of one large central one, both lead-ran. This in itself is a sufficient indica- 
tion of a later date, and also the tooling on them is markedly rougher than 
on that of the earlier series. It is interesting to see that in many cases the 
old bases have been re-used, and the central dowel hole appears flanked by 
two later lead-run dowel holes. 

An examination of the bases in row ¢ confirms the idea of a rebuilding. 
Here the bases ¢3, ¢5, ¢7, ¢9, ¢ 11, ¢138, ¢16 are quite unlike all 
other bases in the building. The foundation base, instead of consisting 
of large poros stones, cramped together in courses of two by ke cramps, 
consists merely of one block of breccia of about the same size as the top 
white limestone base. In other words, in this row it appears that the inter- 
columniation has throughout been halved at a later period. 

Now in row @ every alternate base is omitted, in other words, every 
alternate spoke of bases running to the centre is left out in this row, 
in order obviously to increase, without unduly weakening the support, 
the area visible from the centre. This could be done without endanger- 
ing the roof, for the intercolumniation in row @ is only 23 feet, the 
same, or nearly the same as in row }, and about 6 feet less than in rows 
a and ¢« The same experiment apparently was tried unsuccessfully 
in ¢; it was found that the roof was in danger, the intercolumniation 
heing 34 feet, and the intermediate columns were added all the way 
round, though at the expense of a large area, which thus became invisible 
to the centre. That these intermediate bases are later is beyond doubt: 
they are less carefully worked; in one case the top base is upside down, with 
‘ts drafted edge resting on the lower stone, and the construction of the 
foundation piers is markedly inferior. The reason assigned for their sub- 
sequent addition is of course purely theoretical, but seems to meet the 
facts. 

To the same period one would be inclined to assign the lead-run bases for 
engaged columns, also in row ¢ abutting on the south wall. Here again the 
foundation piers consist of one stone, and in the case of the western pier, of 
a re-used stone, while the top base of the other pier has lead-run dowel 
holes, and asomewhat late moulding round its edge. The western section 
of the south wall shows similar signs. Originally, comparing it with the 
corresponding section on the east of the portico, the ‘bull-nosed’ sub- 
structure was surmounted by a cill course, and a double row of cracnéop 
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slabs. In this section the two latter are missing, but we find that the top 
row of the substructure is cramped together not with 4, but with the 
later 7. Had there been no other evidence of rebuilding, this would 
have been of the first importance in determining the relative dates of 
the theatre and Thersilion: as it is, we may at least add it to the evidence 
of the later restoration. 

A further mark is visible in doorway ¢, Here the first step is 
composed of two stones cramped with the 4, but in the adjoining stone 
in the wall is the mark of a lead-running supporting probably the jamb. 

Now in the middle section of the south wall of the Thersilion we 
have more indications of the same. The wall with three doors in it, 
which at present forms the entrance to the portico, is not original, for 
it has built up into it four foundation piers similar to those in the 
Thersilion. This wall also then is a subsequent modification, and the 
style of its building resembles somewhat the repairs in the west section 
of the wall. It is done neatly, though it is not first-rate work, and we 
find also here the [7 cramp taking the place of the Fe. 

Now all these repairs are alike in style, and we cannot put this restora- 
tion at a period very distant from the original building, for the style is still 
good, and seems to be not later than the third century B.c. Can we then 
find any cause that may account for so thorough a rebuilding within a com- 
paratively short period from the original construction ? 

It will be remembered that in row ¢ every alternate column was found 
to be a later addition, owing probably to the fact that the intercolumnia- 
tion (34 feet) was too large to be safe. This row it must be remembered 
stands in the centre of the system, and it will be seen when we con- 
sider the question of roofing, that it bore a greater weight than any other 
row, while at the same time the intercolumniation was greater than that 
in any other row, and 1t was here therefore that a possible collapse might 
occur. The large mass of contemporaneous repair, and the strengthening 
of row ¢ by a row of intermediate columns and engaged columns in the 
south wall, lead one to think that such a collapse actually did happen, with 
the result that at the rebuilding, row ¢, the point of stress, was strengthened, 
and that for the row of columns in the portico a wall was substituted as 
being more secure. The collapse of a column in ¢ would certainly drag part 
of the roof with it, dog widespread damage. 

Now the state of the ground in the Thersilion gives some indirect 
evidence on this point. In the time of Pausanias the Thersilion was in 
ruins, and he adds that only the @ewéAca (column bases &c.) were to be seen. 
On a large part of the area was found a layer of white limestone chips, 
covered by a layer of tiles, That the restored columns were of limestone is 
probable from the fact that one piece of one of these—later than the 
restoration of which we have been speaking—remains in sifu, and is com- 
posed of this material. It seems then likely, simply from the remains that 
exist, that the roof, which we know from the number of roof-tiles and 
antefixae found was of tiles, fell in, crushing the columns in its fall, and that 
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the large space between the columns—the undoubtedly weak point mm the 
building—was again responsible for its ruin. : 

It seems unlikely that the building was floored with stone, since not 
a single slab has been found over the whole area, whereas the bases are in 
very fair preservation, and the choice lies between a simple sloped earth 
floor and a wooden floor. In spite of the objection that very little charcoal 
has been found, one is inclined to take the latter view for several reasons. 
The top bases, as has been remarked, are dressed smooth for about half their 
depth ; below that the stones are not dressed away, so that a support is 
made on all sides for anything resting flush with the floor. Now had the 
floor been of earth this dressing would have been meaningless, as the bases 
were flush with the ground, while on the other hand this method of dressing 
is obviously suitable for the reception and retention of a wooden floor, 
Again square white bases supporting columns set in earth appear a somewhat 
unlikely method of flooring, whereas we are certain that wood must have 
been used to a large extent in the building for the architrave. Some slight 
remains in the portico also support this idea. 

In front the portico consists of a Doric colonnade standing on five 
steps, the lower three of which are later than the two upper, the level of 
the orchestra having perhaps been lowered. At the back the second step 
projects beyond the top step, in a way that suggests that this second step 
supported something (cf. Fig. 1), At the distance of about 4 ft. 9 in, 
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Poros substructure of portico. 

Poros foundation pier of column. 

Hole in # to receive beam resting on step of portico, 
Top step of portico cut back to receive beam. 
Second step of portico supporting beam. 
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below the level of the top step, and inside the portico, were found three 
curiously cut stones, of which mention is made in the Megalopolis publica- 
tion, used perhaps for supporting stage scenery. The level at which they 
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appear makes it probable that there was something in the nature of a storing 
room below the portico, and that it was not filled up with earth. Indeed the 
finding of these stones at this level below the top step makes it impossible 
that this was the case. 

The floor then crossed from the south wall of the Therstlion, which origin- 
ally consisted of four columns, to the front of the portico, at the level of the 
top step, and it cannot have been made of stone, owing to the space, which 
is nearly twenty feet. Now in these piers, now built into the wall, are large 
square holes, about 8 in. x 5 in., facing the portico, the top of which is level 
with the second step. They can hardly have been made for anything else 
than for wooden beams. On the top of these foundation piers came the 
limestone base, in which I imagine a corresponding hole was cut, to receive 
the rest of the wooden beam, which crossed over to the front of the portico, 
and was cut to fit the second step, resting half on it. Cross beams resting on 
this, and forming the floor, would bring the level exactly up to the level of 
the top step of the portico, and the top of the row of bases in the Thersilion. 
Moreover, when for this open colonnade a wall was substituted, we still find 
the cill course cut back from these bases, thus leaving the holes for the 
beams still free to carry the floor. 

Of the level and arrangement of the bases behind the centre, Mr. 
Bather speaks more fully (p. 328). It may be noticed that a 1 and a 17 
radiate. with 61,417, ¢1,¢17, not as marked in Mr. Schultz's restoration 
from the centre, but from the columns ¢1 and e¢ 4. The discovery of 
these bases accounts for the dressed face of the east corner of the south 
wall, which is lower of course than the rest of row a, but on a level 
with ¢@ 17,417, &e. It may be noticed that the doorway A is on a level 
with row a, and that therefore the slope from this doorway to the south 
wall, dressed down to the level of a 17, is very steep. The inner face, 
however, of the south corner of the east wall, is very carelessly built, and 
was evidently meant not to show, whereas the other wall of this angle is 
very good work. A staircase of some sort is absolutely necessary to lead 
down from the doorway to the south wall, and if we restore this against the 
east wall, we may account for this inferior piece of building. 

The foundation piers of ¢ 1 and ¢ 17 are continued in a curious manner 
towards the south wall, and the top base of ¢ 17, an original base, as seen 
from the dowel hole, has a neat draft round its south face, as if to receive 
another stone in this direction, while on the foundation base is a large square 
hole cut to receive a support of some kind. The base ¢ 1 is not original, 
but the similarity of the foundation bases and the square holes suggests 
that a line of railing, fixed perhaps in a line of stones, ran from these points 
to the south wall. Other indications seem to show that it was continued 
along the line of columns of which ¢ 1 and ¢ 17 are the extremities. Con- 
sidering the purpose of the Thersilion, one might suggest that the 
enclosure had something to do with the voting, corresponding perhaps to our 
‘Opposition Lobby.’ 

With regard to the proposed doorway (Megalopolis, p, 22) corresponding 
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to doorway .A, in the west wall, a careful examination of the site has shown 
‘no further evidence of its existence, and one can only say that if such a 
doorway did exist, it has totally disappeared. 

The row of columns 1,d@1, &c—d 17 are, as it has been mentioned 
before, on the same level, and equidistant from the south wall. The object 
of this was no doubt to secure a level space opposite the main entrance from 
the portico, bearing as it were the same relation to the Thersilion as the 
portico does to the theatre. Mr. Bather enlarges on this point later. This 
row of columns suggests that an architrave ran along them, thus completing 
the square of rowe. The same level is maintained in the columns / 1 and 
al, 617 and a 17. 

The difficulty of the question of roofing 1s this: that, whereas we should 
expect a priori that the roof followed the linc of the floor, such an 
arrangement is here impossible, for in that case, as the floor slopes down- 
wards to the centre, all the rain water would drain not off the roof, but into 
the centre of it. For a similar reason it is necessary that the whole building, 
from wall to wall, should be roofed, for if it were not, the water following the 
slope of the floor would again drain to the centre, not of the roof, but of the 
floor—an even more undesirable result. 

We have also to take into account the problem of how the hall was 
lit. Itis true that every window placed in the walls opposite the openings 
between the columns of row a would throw light as far as the centre, 
owing to the radiatimg system adopted, but it is, I think, doubtful, con- 
sidering the distance of the centre from the walls, whether this would be 
adequate to the size of the building. Certainly the number of windows 
thus visible from the centre would have been very large, but an additional 
means of lighting seems possible, and 1t may be well to indicate this. 

The third row ¢, together with the line of columns opposite the portico, 
forms a quadrilateral figure of the same level throughout. We may assume 
that this, after the possible collapse, was rega ed as the point of stress, and 
we see that it was strengthened by doubling the number of its columns. It 
seems possible then that this row supported a clerestory for hghting, The 
outer or lower roof would run from the walls of the building on all sides up 
to this point. Some support may be found for this theory in the fact that 
this third row is at the four corners connected intimately, and otherwise 
uninteHligibly, with the two outer rows, At the two south corners the level 
is continued by the columns al, a1, bl, al7, while at the two northern 
corners the corner bases in the row are considerably higher than the rest, 
suggesting that a beam ran diagonally from them across to the outer rows. 
The difference of floor level is thus minimized as far as possible, for the 
roof must necessarily slope in an opposite direction to the floor. 

Above this third row again, it is suggested, rose the clerestory protected 
by the projecting eaves of the central roof, which rose on the top of the 
clerestory and reached its apex over the centre. | 

The arrangement is of course purely theoretical, but it at any rate 
allows for additional lighting in the hall at a suitable point, and also for 
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the complete roofing of the hall and the draining of the roof, both of which 
from the fact that the floor slopes downwards to the centre are essential. 
Any discovery of a drain from the centre of the building would have 
made either of those other alternatives possible, but we can positively state, 
now that the whole area has been cleared, that there was no such drain. 
Some slight support for the theory of two roofs may be found in the fact 
that towards the centre of the building several antefixae of a different type 
from the large number found over the rest of the area were dug up, which 
I suggest had their place on the edges of the central roof. They were of 
very graceful and artistic appearance, and differed considerably from those 
found in other parts of the building. | 

It may be added that the Thersilion was cleared in the two spring seasons 
of 1892 and 1893; in the former year Mr. C. C. Inge and myself were in 
charge, in the latter Mr. A. G. Bather and I worked together. 


EK. F. Benson. 


Owing to the comparatively small size of the plan of the Thersilion given 
in this number, I append a list of additions and corrections to the 
plans published in the Megalopolis volume. Considering how important 
a question is being contested over the theatre, and how close the con- 
nexion is between that building and the Thersilion, it has seemed worth 
while to record every atom of evidence which may help us to determine 
data, and to put right mistakes however ‘trifling. It will be enough to 
notice the errors in Plate IV, in the Megalopolis publication with occasional 
references to the text and the conjectural restoration. 

(i) In the west section of the south wall of the Thersilion, the stones 
are cramped, not with the 4, but with the M7 cramp (ef. p. 24 of Mega- 
lopolis publication, where the [™ cramp is said to be found only in the 
middle section of wall, in the later steps of the portico), 

(ii) The foundation base of ¢ is produced southwards in the same way 
as that of ¢ 17. 

(iii) Large square hole in the foundation base of ¢ 17 unmarked, 

(iv) Foundation piers of row @ always cramped together with -}. 

(v) The base a 1 is not marked. 

(vi) The base « 17 is marked as dug for and not found. 

(vii) 6 6 and 6 12 have poros top bases, not white limestone. 

(vili) 4 5 has no limestone top, as marked. 

(ix) Large holes in bases below the back wall of portico to receive 
woolen flooring, not marked, 

(x) The centre is incorrectly marked (cf. plan in this volume), 

(xi) Doorway ¢ has -{ cramp in tts lowest step, and also a lead-run hole 
on the side, 

(xii) Foundation pieces of ¢ 3,c 5,¢ 7... ¢ 15 consist, not of two poros 
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stones projecting beyond the top base, but of one breccia block flush 
with it. 

(xiii) Top base of « 7 is upside down. 

(xiv) The only top bases remaining of the original style, ic, with a central 
dowel hole, sometimes flanked later by two lead-run dowel holes are « 1, 
a17,d4@1,¢17, ¢1. 

(xv) The base } 2 is in sifu, in its regular position. 

(xvi) All the foundation bases except those mentioned above are in 
tiers of two stones, not, as frequently marked, one stone. 

(xvii) The long side of the foundation stones of a 16 lies north and 
south, not east and west, and those of @ 6 lie east and west, not north 
and south. 

(xviii) Though the cill course in the west section of the south wall 
can be certainly restored, it is not wm sifw. 

(xix) The level of the drafted edge in the east section of the south 
wall is accounted for by the discovery of @ 1 and a 17 (cf, Megalopols pub- 
lication, p. 24), and all evidence for a green room vanishes. 

(xx) On 517 the dowel holes are two in number and lead-run ; there 
is no central dowel hole. 

E. F. B. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAN OF THE THERSILION. 


Mn, Benson in the preceding paper has given an account of the new 
facts which have been brought to light by the complete clearing of the 
Thersilion. With regard to these points of fact there can be no question 
and in the deductions to be drawn from them we are for the most part agreed. 
It remains to be seen whether from the remains before us we can reconstruct 
a building of any known Greek design, in other words, whether we can 
discover what was the builder’s plan and how he developed it. At first 
sight a large columned hall of this nature appears to be un-Greek in 
character: the only parallel we can produce for it is the late Hall of 
the Mysteries at Eleusis, which however only resembles it in the broadest 
characteristics. Where we do find halls which resemble this building how- 
ever isin the East. The Hall of the hundred columns at Persepolis (Perrot 
et Chipiez, v. p. 728) presents several striking analogies: like the Thersilion 
it isa large square building on one side flanked by a portico while we 
have two doors on each of the other three. Now, as is clearly shown by 
the character of the building, the Thersilion belongs, ix ifs original plan, 
to the earliest period after the foundation of Megalopolis by Epamemondas. 
That is sufficiently proved by the 4 cramps and the use of fufa rather 
than conglomerate for the foundation bases. Moreover just at this period 
we have a direct communication between Persia and Megalopolis in the 
person of Antivchus, who visited Susa as a delegate from the Arcadian 
league in 367 nc. (Yen. Hell. vii. 1, 33-38 HS. Supp. Pap. Lp. 128), 
and it is quite possible, whether he was the dedicator of the theatre 
thrones or not, that he brought back the idea of such a columned hall 
from the East, But it can have been only the general idea that was so 
brought to Megalopolis: the arrangement of the columns in the Thersilion is 
entirely different from that of its prototypes in the East, while the inward 
slope of the floor is also a new element. Thus, though this building may 
have owed its origin and shape to the East, its plan, as I will endeavour to 
show, is taken from a common Greek type, and is in fact simply that of a 
Greek theatre. 

Mr. Gardner has already remarked that the Thersilion in its arrange- 
ment ‘somewhat resembled a theatre’ (Mfegalopolis, p. 70), and Dr, Dérpfeld 
has called it a ‘theaterihnlicher Bau’ (Mit. xvii. p. 98). These remarks 
however were based more on the general design of the building falling to 
the centre than on any detailed analysis of the plan, This general view of 
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the design receives strong confirmation from the discovery of the relative 
heights of the column bases behind the centre, All the column bases on 
the line lettered 4. BCD of our plan (Pl. XXL) are of equal height, the height 
that is of the bases of the third row of columns. Thus the rise to the outer 
row stops on each side of the building at the lines marked FY and GH, 
We have then a quadrangular building rising, roughly speaking, on three of 
its sides, while along the fourth we have a facade of columns returning at 
either end, so that between the lines AP, CD and the lines HF, GH are 
formed two passages between the rising and the level parts of the building, 
and these passages cannot have been higher than the line ABCD. How 
nearly these passages correspond to the wapoéer of a Greek theatre needs no 
further emphasis. And it is equally obvious that the line of columns #C takes 
exactly the place of the frons scenae of a Greek theatre. Under this sup- 
position the space beliind #’ bearsexactly the same relation to the Thersilion 
as the great portico does to the theatre. This will appear still more plainly 
when we come to deal with the geometrical development of the plan. At 
present it will suttice to point out that the difference in level between the 
centre columns of the building and those of the line SC is 2ft. bin., and the 
distance between them being too small to admit of so steep a slope we are 
driven to suppose either three steps or a sudden drop in front of /£C corre- 
sponding to the steps in front of the great portico. 

Passing however from these points of general resemblance to a theatre we 
must next examine the plan more in detail. The first difficulty which meets 
us 1s how the builder adapted the circular plan of a Greek theatre to the 
quadrangular building and the question arises whether we can trace any 
ae plan in the Thersilion. This question will be best answered by 

an application of the canon of Vitruvius (v. 7). The following is a para- 
hicans of this passage, as I understand it. ‘ First in the lowest circle describe 
three squares with angles equidistant. Let that side of the square which is 
nearest to the scena form the front line of the proscenium. Next draw a 
tangent to the circle parallel to this line: this will be the front line of the 
scena. Draw adiameter of the orchestra parallel to the line of the proscenium 
and at its extremities where it cuts the circle (of the orchestra) take centres 
and with the diameter as radius draw two more circles, that described with the 
right hand centre limiting the proscenium on the right with the left hand on 
the left.’’ This is all that concerns us for the present. The first question 
which presents itself is: Are the ima circinatio and the orchestra the same? 
and, if not, what is their relation to one another? Most writers nowadays 
identify them, an identification which leads us on to the startling paradox 
that in a Greek theatre one-seventh of the circle is cut off from the orchestra for 
the proscenium (v. Megalopolis, p. 77). Moreover in this interpretation lies 
all the difficulty which has led to the alteration of the reading and very 
many extraordinary translations of the Latin. Again Vitruvius seems to 


1 Here I follow the reading of the MSS. a8 others (v. J.H.S. xii. p. 360). 
against that of Rose and Miiller-Striibing, and 
H.S.—VOL. XIII. y 
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me to have sufficiently guarded against this misconstruction, when he 
speaks of the Roman Theatre (v. 6): et ab eo loco per centrum parallelos 
linea ducatur quae disjungat proscaenii pulpitum et orchestrae regionem. 
Here he distinctly speaks of the orchestra as being a definite part of the wma 
circinatio: and it is to me inconceivable that in the very next chapter he 
should identify the two. Nor again can Vitruvius’ orchestra be the 
remaining six-sevenths of the ima circinatio for the simple reason that 
the orchestra in a Greek theatre does not begin immediately at the 
bottom row of seats, whereas it is obviously a circle and has a centre. 
Vitruvius here is certainly quoting from some Greek authority and for Greek 





readers it was unnecessary to say in so many words that the orchestra was a 
cirele concentric with the ima circinatio2 What then I take to be the 
orchestra according to Vitruvius is contained in a circle inscribed in the 
square one line of which bounds the proscenium. As the diameter in 
the Roman theatre separates proscenium from orchestra, so it is with the 
side of the square in the Greek theatre. Whether the proscenium was 
1 Here it is obvious that in most Greek according to Vitruvius, the whole of the block 
theatres only the semicircle opposite the scena of seats forms the are of o circle. 
is an are of the ime circinatio, but theoretically, 
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raised in any way above the level of the orchestra is a question which 
need not be touched on here. The word means simply the part of the 
building before the scena, and it makes no difference to our plan whether 
it was raised or not. 

To apply this canon however to the Thersilion. Take the centre X 
and with a radius of 32 Greek feet? describe the circle which we may 
roughly call EK, This circle just touches all the top bases of the fourth 
row except the corner ones and also the line BC’ is a tangent to the circle. 
In this circle describe the square ZMUNO of which the side ZA is parallel 
to BC. Within the square describe a circle PQA and draw a diameter QA 
parallel to PC and ZI From centre @ at distance QF and from centre 
R at distance RQ describe circles, These, as will be seen by reference 
to the plan, fall just outside the points B and C respectively. The inner 
circle also, as will be seen on the plan, falls just outside the four centre 
columns, 

Here I have endeavoured to carry out exactly the instructions of 
Vitruvius, and the result is striking enough. Taking the tna cirematio 
to be bounded by the fourth row of columns, the orchestra circle falls 
just outside the central four; the scena is a tangent to the ima circmatto, 
and both scena and proscenium are limited at the sides exactly in accordance 
with the law of Vitruvius. 

Before I pass on to discuss the levels of the various parts of the 
building, there is still another instruction of Vitruvius to be dealt with. 
‘The staircases,’ he says, ‘are to be set at the angles of the three squares, 
and their number is to be doubled half way up.’ Now in the Thersilion the 
rows of columns backed by the doors take the place of the staircases: 
both are lines useless for spectatorial purposes. But it is manifestly 
impossible in a rectangular building like the Thersilion to arrange the lines 
of columns exactly according to the rules of Vitruvius; for thus the inter- 
columniations at the corners being further from the centre would be greater 
than those in the middle of the same line. The architect's solution in this 
case was both simple and ingenious. Take HA diameter of the ima circinatio 
at right angles to BU or the scena: and from this cut off a third part A?’ 
Through 7’ draw a line parallel to 2C. That line is G7F) Then in the circle 
describe two other squares with angles at G und F respectively, The 
angles of these squares together with those of the former square ZMNO 
point exactly the lines of columns both in the auditorium and in the scena. 
Half way up originally in the second row but later in the third intermediate 
columns were added. 

But it may be fairly asked: Where is any evidence for all these circles? 
The plan of the building ts simply rectangular, and there is no necessity for 
the introduction of all these complications, It is a matter of cumulative 
evidence. In the first place it will not, I think, be questioned that the 





1 Here 1 adopt a Megalopolitan fool of 308 to have been the unit of measure weed in the 
m., Which is that shown by Mr. E. A. Gardner construction of this building. 
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original builder modelled the general scheme of his building on a theatre 
plan, and, the Greek theatre being planned on a cireular scheme, it was 
almost impossible to do without the use of circles in its adaptation to a 
rectangular building. Secondly it has been shown with what exactitude the 
circular planning gives the position of almost every column in the building. 
In the third place we have to do with levels, A full discussion of the slope 
of the building is impossible for any but a trained architect, but there is 
one point which seems to me to point to a circular rising. Obviously in that 
case the corner bases of the various rows lying further away from the 
centre would necessarily be somewhat higher than the other bases of the 
same line, and this is exactly what we find to be the case, The corner bases 
of the fourth row lie 24 inches higher than the other bases in the line: those 
of the third row 6 inches higher; while in the second row the top bases at 
present in position are of tufa and so were certainly not meant to be seen at 
all. Though they are formed of a single block smaller than the double course 
under them, they probably supported another white limestone basis on the top, 
as a similar basis of one block is that of 4 1. Allowing fora top basis 10 inches 
deep these bases would be 8} inches above their line. In the outermost row 
all the top bases are lost, so that it is impossible to calculate their original 
relative heights. I do not intend to enter into the question as to whether 
there was a regular series of steps on the floor or whether it was a simple 
slope." My point is that the rise whatever it was cannot have been simply 
rectangular, as then the corner bases must have been on a level with the 
others of their line. 

We next have to deal with a subject already touched on by Mr. 
Benson, namely that of the roofing of the building. 

Here at first I will give a list of the tile-inscriptions found in the 
Thersilion, 

(1) AAMOCIOIAPXINOY (Megalopolis, p. 140, Nos. 6 and 9), Many 
additional fragments bearing the same inscription, or with the order of the 
words inverted, have been found during the last two seasons. 

(2) (2) ENATWTIMOMA 

(8) YTIMOMA ABIB 
(y) MOMA (Afegalopolis, p. 140), 
(3) OoCloITETAPTOY 


(+) TAPO 
TIAMO 
(5) A in a circular stamp. 


(6) = APICITAN 
‘ This much, however, may bemid. Thelayer that is a simple slope, It may indeed be an 
of white chips mentioned by Mr, Benson os actual paving, na it is some two inches thick, 
lying under the tile layer (not above it, as Mr. and is spread, in a regular layer over nearly all 
Schultz says, Megalopolis, p. 20), not initeelf the building. 
a javing, at any rate gives na a floor level, anil 
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The last almost certainly has come originally from the stoa Aristandreios 
across the river. The latter part of 2 § and 5 are certainly numerals. 
Of the remainder No. 1 is simple, ‘The public tile-works (or public tiles) 
managed by (or in the year of office of) Archinus. Of Archinus we know 
nothing. 

No. 2 is harder. Perhaps the unshortened inscription would be éq’ 
yo(vobetdcavtos) Tepopd[yov, in the year when Timomachus was 
agonothetes. So too perhaps No. 4 ---¢)m' aya(voleradcarros = "Av) 
riéduov® Compare also Megalopolis, p. 140. No. 7 perhaps—ns em’ cl ypanvo= 
Gerdaarros "Av)SpomeBelfov. No. 3 rob deiva dywvobetaca)vtos éa(poctot, 
and No. 11 which may be dywv)oerdca(vros. Of the position of agonothetes 
at Megalopolis we know nothing: but from the fact that Antiochus held 
the office at tho time of his dedication of the thrones of the theatre, it is 
certain that it was one of the most honourable in the town. Cf. also 
Megalopolis Inas. Nos. TX. and XXYI. 

Finally we have No. 3. This may either mean ‘ public tiles from the 
fourth factory’ or ‘of the fourth tier of roofing’ This tile was found 
between the third and fourth rows of columns, over which would be the 
fourth tier of roofing if we suppose a roof sloping inwards to the centre from 
the wall, with lights between the roofs over each line of columns. This 
arrangement would moreover give light in every portion of the building. 
The objections to this however are twofold: in the first place, as Mr. Benson 
has pointed out, the water would drain off into the centre of the building: 
and secondly there is the structural difficulty ; for there would be a danger 
that the inward thrust of the roof would be too great for the columns to 
bear® Some such principle as this however was, I believe, the original one 
in the Thersilion: nor originally was the entire building roofed over. 
Here however of course our tile inscription can give us no evidence as it is 
of a much later date. A glance at the building will show three spaces which 
were likely on the original plan to have remained unroofed. In the first 
place there is the space between the‘ orchestra' circle and the ime circinati, 
and secondly there are the two passages leading into this, which correspond 
to the parodoi in a Greek theatre. Now I am quite at one with Mr. Benson 
in his argument as to the later roof of the building, when the intermediate 
columns of row ¢ were added ; but I cannot believe than the original builder 
would have placed a clerestory over an architrave with a span of 34 feet, 
which is that of the third row of columns before this addition.’ From our 


consideration of the original design we have to elimi 





ate altogether the later 





6 Mr, Richards ( Megalopolis, p. 141) shows 
that the A form is simply a Megalopolitan A 
bat in this inscription in order to read at all it 
must = AA. 

¢ Mr. Schultz, however, informs me that 
‘there would have been no danger from the 
thrust inwards if the roof principals were pro- 
perly eonstructed and tied in. ., The load eonld 


easily be made to bear vertically on the columns," 

7 Tt is true, os hos been pointed out to me by 
Mr. Schultz, that these pillars carried wood 
beams or framed wooden girders, and so even 
with this span might have carrie! a great 
weight. But at the same time this, so far from 
being the strongest, ia the weakest point in the 
building, and could never have twen chosen to 
support a clerestory, 
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bases. We must then look for some other system; but before entering 
further into the question we must see if there are no other parts of the 
building which were later additions and did not belong to the original plan, 
There are, I think, two such additions. Of these the first has been already 
recognized, namely, the wall dividing the portico from the interior of the 
building. Originally there was a simple line of four columns behind the 
portico, But there was also another alteration made in the building which 
had something of the same character. It will at once be observed on our 
plan, that the passages or mdpodo:, unlike those in a Greek theatre, lead 
into blank walls, But this was not the case originally, It is only in the 
south-east corner of the building that we have any remains sufficient to draw 
conclusions from. But here we ean, I think, say definitely that the part of 
the east wall between the south-east doorway and the south wall, together 
with the doorway itself, is not part of the original building. Our evidence 
for this again is cumulative but, I think, none the less sound. In the first 
place we have to do with the character of the masonry. As has been seen, 
the level of the column in the south-east corner of the building is not that 
of the rest of the outer row, but lower, coursing with the columns of the 
third row and with all those of the line ABCD. Nor can it be doubted 
that an architrave ran over it crossing from F to the corner of the building. 
From this it is evident that the level of the floor immediately in front of 
this line cannot have been set at the higher level of the outermost row of 
bases, but must have been at that of the line 43. We should have expected 
then along the piece of the east wall under discussion to have found a row of 
orthostatae similar to those of the adjoining south wall. None such exist how- 
ever on the inner face of the wall, which is: built of some of the smallest 
blocks used in the building. On the outer side indeed orthostatae are used but 
they are not of the same sizé as those of the south wall, being much thinner 
(v. Megalopolis, p, 22, Fig. 6). A glance at this same figure will also show 
that the two walls are not properly bonded together. The large outside 
corner block has simply been notched into to admit the inner block of the 
east wall. Probably originally its north face overlapped the unworked portion 
of the orthostatae block next to it. The fact that many of the half-cramp 
marks in this part of the building have no corresponding marks on other 
stones is sufficient evidence in itself that some radical alteration has heen 
made from the first design, 

Secondly the doorway A in Mr. Schultz's plan is different from all the 
other doorways in the building, being some two feet narrower (Megalopolis, 
p. 22). It is true that the reason for this may be that there would not be 
so many people entering and leaving by this door as by the others. These 
other doors come in the middle of the raised auditorium, whereas this comes 
at the end. Still I cannot believe that the original builder would not have 
made all the doors identical, 

Thirdly if we suppose a break in the wall between the south-east corner 
and the point # on our plan, we are met at once by a number of coinci- 
dences, In the first place the anta so formed at the point # is exactly in 
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line with the column row BC. And hence it follows that ‘the bearing of an 
architrave from this point to the south-east corner is equal to that from the 
line BC to the columns separating the hall from the portico: and this again 
is equal to the intercolumniations along the outermost row of columns. It 
is the greatest bearing of any architrave in the building, except that of the 
original third row, averaging 28 ft, 10 in. English measurement. 

I would suggest then that whether it was roofed over or not these 
parodoi were originally, as in a Greek theatre, open at the ends and formed 
probably the principal entrance into the building? To return however to 
the question of roofing, which is not directly affected by these alterations; I 
do not see the impossibility of a roof sloping to the centre in the original 
design. This roof would end after the fourth column row while there may 
well have been a separate roof supported by the four central columns over 
the ‘orchestra’ circle. This arrangement would bring all the water of the 
building into the space between the wna civeinatio and the orchestra; and 
supposing the plan to be modelled on that of a theatre this space just 
corresponds to the oyeros. It is true that no remains of any water channel 
have been discovered there; but as after the alterations the whole hall was 
undoubtedly roofed over, the arrangements for the water being no longer 
needed would naturally be removed. 

Sueh then I take it was the adaptation of the theatre plan toa roofed 
rectangular hall built in the first half of the fourth century B.c.: and I think 
the evidence that the plan is that of a theatre is too strong to be over- 
thrown entirely. 

Only one other point arises. Supposing that the Thersilion is built as 
a theatre, does this throw any light on the stage question? Only negatively : 
it is obvious that the speaker stood in the lowest orchestra circle, not on any 
raised pulpitum. Probably the raised part behind #C' was used for the seats 
of the committee or Sapcopyol or whatever committee corresponded to that 
body in the earliest years of the league. 

[am very much indebted to Mr, Schultz, for reading this paper through 
and offering many criticisms and suggestions, many of which are embodied 
in the paper, while others are added as footnotes. 


Ortuer Mryor DiscoveRtes aT MEGALOPOLIS, 


Ow other sites at Megalopolis few finds of any value were made last 
spring. The most important of our discoveries necessitates a correction of 
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4 Tt is true, as Mr. Schultz has reminded me, long bearing, while none of the symmetrical 
that the architrave here must have been of stone effect gained by the correspondence in width 
and not of wood, as in the interior building, between the parodos and scena would be lost. 
But such a large gateway would naturally be ® Mr. E. A. Gardner has snggested to me that 
divided by one or more central piers, just os the cill course in these paris of the walla is 
in the case of the entrance from the theatre probably original and formed the tread to gate- 
side ; thos there would be no necessity for any ways at the end of the parodoi, 
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Mr, Schultz's plan of the Stoa Philippeios (Megalopolis, Pl, XV.). In each of 
the projecting wings of this building only one internal row of columns is 
there marked, which gives a very irregular appearance to these parta of the 
structure. Acting on a suggestion offered to us by Dr. Déorpfeld on the 
occasion of his visit to Megalopolis, we made a digging to see whether there 
had not been a second row. This we found to be the case, This second row 
is the same distance from the inner returns of the wings and the two internal 
columns carrying on that return, that the other row is from the outer wall 
and anta (te, 17 ft.), the middle intercolumniation from centre to centre of 
the columns thus being 14 ft. Thus the plan of these wings, independently 
of the rest of the building, is that of an enneastyle facade covering a hall 
divided by two rows of three columns into three aisles, of which the middle 
one is the narrowest. The intercolumniation of the two internal rows covers 
two of the fagade, the two side aisles three. 

At the S.W. end of the Stoa Philippeios, and south of the building 
nambered 26 on Mr. Loring’s Plan of Megalopolis (Megalopolis, Pl. I.), we 
discovered remains of a columned building of rather late date, which, like 
that figured on the plan, probably formed part of the gymnasium. In one 
corner of the building, set between two column bases, was a well from which 
a line of water pipes ran for some distance towards the river. There is 
much late building over the site; but there are also some remains of a good 
conglomerate wall carrying on the line from the corner of the Philippeios 
Stoa towards the river. The column bases are of the usual white limestone, 
but they have no lower bases under them, and they all have the two late 
lead-run dowel holes. ) 

To the south of this building, in the part marked ‘Tempelbezirk der 
grossen Géttinnen’ on Curtius’ Plan (reproduced in Megalopolis, p. 102), we 
made some experimental diggings; but, beyond a network of Byzantine 
walls and a tile waterpipe similar to that leading into the temenos of Zeus 
Soter, nothing was found. One of these tiles bore the inscription 
NAMHMIOTIOAI, PeAoreiuyr Aci. As in many other cases, the in- 
scription was written forwards on the stamp, and so reads backwards on the 
tile. There is nothing in the inscription to prevent our attributing it to the 
great Philopoemen. Probably this water ran to water the grove behind the 
temple of Zeus Philios, which lay inside the temenos (Paus, viii, 21, 4-5). 
Unfortunately, however, only twenty yards of the pipe remain; after that it 
is cut into by Byzantine walls at either end, and does not reappear. 


Other inscriptions found at Megalopolis this year are : 
(1) Tiles picked up in the Stoa Philippeios, 


IAITZ ‘E)etia duo, 
AYO 


Nothing is known of any Hestia worship in Megalopolis, 
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(2) Tiles found in the building 5.W. of the Stoa Philippeios. 


EAAT "Exar... Me}yad[omokrtai. 
rAA 


*EXarys was a title of Poseidon at Athens (Hesych. «,), but the first 
line of the inscription may be only a man’s name. 


OMI A ... ? ToAuBiov. 
TIOAYBIO 


Either this might be the date of the office of some Polybius, or the tile 
might come from the building near the temenos of Zeus Lykaios, where a 
statue of Polybius stood (Paus. vin. 30, 8). 


AZKAATIIC 


A statue of Asclepius stood in the neighbouring temenos of the great 
goddesses (Jd. 31, 1). 


(3) Tile found on the hill marked 7 in Mr. Loring’s plan. 
MIKOMAXC Nixopayolv aywroleron ?. 
(4) The torso of a Herm-like statue of Poseidon, found near the spot 


marked 60 on Mr. Loring's plan. The inscription is on the cross-piece of a 
trident, which decorates the front of the statue. 


TIOTEIAANIAZ@AAEIQ! Iloweidadve daoharelo 
AAMO@PQNANEOHKE Aapodaw aveOnxe(y). 


For the epithet of aod@dadecos cf. Paus, ni, 11, 9, vii, 21, 7; Strabo, 1. 
p. 57; Opp. Hal. v. 681; Ar. Ach. 682 and Schol.; Plat. Thes. 36; CLG. 
2347h and 4445. 


A. UG, BaTHER. 
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AETOLIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


A SINGULARLY small contribution has been made by Aetolia to the vast 
and steadily growing mass of our epigraphical treasures. This seems to be 
due to two reasons —a real dearth of inscriptions traceable in part to the 
character of the Aetolians themselves, and, secondly, the comparative neglect 
that Aetolia has suffered at the hands of travellers and archaeologists. The 
inscriptions given here are the results of a detailed exploration extending 
over part of each of the two years 1892 and 1893. 

A large proportion, and those the most interesting of the inscriptions 
found, come from Naupaktos, or its immediate neighbourhood. This 
valuable maritime station was, as is well known, put by Athens into the 
possession of the exiled Messenians and with the downfall of her Empire it 

assed into the hands of the Achaean allies of Sparta: they seem to have 
kept it in spite of all the efforts of the Aetolians and it was not until 358 Bc. 
that its natural owners finally regained it by the gift of Philip of Macedon. 
From that time onwards Naupaktos played an important part in the history 
of the League. Pausanias visited the town and among its antiquities he 
mentions the ruins of a temple of Asklepios of some reputation. The site of 
this temple has been identified from the inscriptions cut in the face of a rock 
forming the back of a terrace near the springs called Kephaldvrysis, a few 
minutes’ walk to the east of the town. The few fragments which are all that 
can now be deciphered of the numerous inscriptions which once covered the 
rock are given by R. Weil in his paper ‘Das Asklepicion von Naupaktos,’ 
Afitth, des deutsch. Inst. vol. iv. p. 22. One of them contains the name of 
Chalepos an Aetolian Strategos, a native of Naupaktos, who dates also one 
of the Delphian Emancipation deeds, but his year of office is as yet unknown, 
It must in all probability be placed before 195 n.c, It is from this temple's 
records that the five following inscriptions are derived. They were dug up 
on the terrace. 





1—On a limestone block, 2 feet long, in a step outside the house of © 
Konstantinos Lonkdépoulos, who also possesses the next fragment. ‘The block 
is slightly chipped at each end but no letters are lost excepting the last 
letters of lines 5-7, A few more lines are probably hidden by the step above 
the one formed by this block and its companion No, 2. The letters, about 
1" high, are very beautifully cut, 
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=ZTPATACEONTOZAIKAIAPXOTTPI 

XONIOYT MHNOZIMTIOAPOMICTAMEAS 
TOETIKPATEIANAYTAKTIAZQMATYNAI 
KEIONAIONOCMATIPAZENKAITOTTAIAAPIONA) 
TA ZHPAKAEICAQPONTOCLENSZ=ZEKYPIOIT 
AZKAATIUOITQIENNA YTCAKTOIAPC YT PIO 
FBEBAIQTHPKATATONNOMONAA MOKP 
THENAYTAKTIOZEMAPTYPEZOIAON 
pAIAIMOYTTEPIFENHZZATYPINO= 


10 NIKIAZNIKOAEQNOZOYZAAOZAP 


Srpatayeorvros Atxasapyou Tpi- 

yoriov, pnvas Iaodpopiov, aqreoo- 

vo 'Emixpatesa Navraxtia copa yural- 
xeiov dt dvopa Tpake nai to waiddptov av- 
ras ‘Hpaxderodapov, Ta yévos Sxuprot, Ten 
‘AcwXarion Tot €v Navraxton apyupiolv 
F. BeSaiwryp cata tov voxor Aapoxp[i- 
rys Navraetios. Maprupes, Pio 
Paisipou, Mepryéins, Datupivos, 


10 WNuxéas Nixodéwvos, Pteados, 'Ap.... 


2 —Limestone block, about 2 feet long, found with No.1. In order to 
fit it into the step where it now lies a good deal has been cut off at each end, 
but a comparison with No. 1 makes the restorations easy and certain : only the 
month is missing and that is unfortunate as it might have supplied the only 
one wanting in the Aetolian calendar. The reading "Apoc... in line 6 is 
not certain: it seemed possible that it should be read “Apé@:... The letters 
are like those of No. 1. 


10 


MOKPITOTKAAYTAOQNIOYTOAE 

OF AE CEAPOIZAAMONIKOTTOTAZ 
oTATEAOTODIACETEDANOCENAYTTZ 
INAYTTAKTOIZQMALYNAIKEIONAION 
NOZATTOTOTAOCOTTIMAZAPLTPIOCTM 
ATATONNOMONEYAIKOZA MO! 
“YPOIAYTKOXZITYPPOYAAMEAZENZ 
ZMOIAQNAIZXPIONSEOIAOND 
ZNIKOAEONOZAAMONIKO= 

MAPATOY ZAPXONTAZ 


Srpatayéorvtos Aa)woxpirov Kaduéawviov 70 de[urepor, 


ypapparevort jos 6¢ Peapots Aauoricov rov Aa... 


pyvos ... jov aééoto DPikooredaros NavwaLetios ren 
‘Agia Tot €ly Navraxrot copa yuvatxeior di dv[oua 
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+. 70 yélwos awd Tov "Afov, timas apyupiov M ... 
BeBarwrnp xjata tov vopoy, Ebéieos "Apor . . . 
Maprupes E|upolSuxo; Iluppov, Aauéas, Na... 
-«. 9, Pitow Airypiwvos, Piikwy DPlacdipov, 
Nixials Nixodéwvos, Aapdvixas. 
10 a @pa] rapa Tods dpyovrTas.... 


Lae 


The two generals named in the two inscriptions are well-known figures 
in Aetolian history. They appear together in 198 B.c. as members of the 
embassy then sent to Rome, Pol. xvii.10, Dikaiarchos was Strategos of the 
League in 195-4 B.c, : cf, Haussoullier, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1881, p.408, where 
many examples with his date are given from Delphi. In 193 B.c. he was 
sent to incite king Antiochos to war with Rome. 

Trichonion is the important village of Gavalou on the south shores of 
lake Trichonis, the most easterly of the two lakes lying in the centre of 
Aetolia, Several inscriptions are found there, which are given below, and 
the place seems full of antiquities though there are but scanty remains of its 
akropolis left. This town gave several Strategoi to the League besides 
Dikaiarchos: Proxenos, Thoas, and Nikandros were all natives of Trichonion. 

Damokritos came from Kalydon, a town identified chiefly with Heroic 
Aetolia. Oineus, Tydeus, and Meleager throw round it a poetical splendour, 
but in later history it is almost unheard of. Augustus removed its popula- 
tion to Nikopolis and presented their statue of Artemis Laphria to Patras, 
Damokritos was Strategos for the first time in 200 n.c,, ep, Bull. Le. where 
similar deeds are given dated by his first, and also by his second year of 
office, in Nos. 15, 26, 27. He was elected for the second time in the autumn 
of 193 B.c. and the Roman legate T. Quinctius found him in office during the 
following year: Livy xxxv. 33. Livy reports his boastful answer to 
Flamininus when asked by him to furnish the decision of the Aetolian 
Assembly in writing. He would let him have it, he replied, when he and 
his Aetolians pitched their camp on the banks of the Tiber, It would be 
with far different feelings that the Aetolian general did behold Tiber’s stream, 
He was taken alive at the fall of Herakleia, after a brave defence, and sent 
with his brother to work in the Italian quarries, destined when the time 
came to grace the triumph of Glabrio his conqueror: Livy xxxvii. 3. A few 
days before this crowning agony he managed to escape, but overtaken at 
the Tiber, he fell upon his sword and go died : id. cap. 46. 

3.—Slab 2’ x 1’ at same house: broken at left hand : nothing wanting on 
right nor below last line on this part of the slab which is preserved. 
Lettering neat, 1” high. | 

<!iMAZ APC YPICY MNANPMBEBAIO! 
NOMONAAESIAAAZNAYTTAKTIO= 
AEZANAPOZOIANNAYKOZAYKIZkKor 
\QNAITAPAAY////ZIANTONAPXONTA 
AOTTOYTAZKI/AATIOYAYTKOYTOY 
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Tias apyupiou pvay F"M. BeBacoi 
xara Tov] vonow 'AXeEwidas, Naviraxtiog . 
Maprupes 'AjAcEavdpos, Pikwv, Avcos, Auxionos. 
djava wapa Avciay Tov dpyorra 
... dou Tou "AckAariod Aueov Tov 


4.—Square fragment in steps at same place: mutilated on all four sides ; 
letters 1}” high, deeply cut and very regular. 


Tiwjatos Apiotaw 
Map)rupo: Mevap 
"Ad eFavépos Ty 
Acorroperys 
STparaves 
Ala ]ypiov 'Apiara 
ova jagcorts Acov 
cias Taupe 


5.—Triangular fragment in threshold of yard-door of Christos 
Louképoulos, brought from the same place as preceding inscriptions. A good 
deal is broken from each end, but the space of clear stone below the last line 
‘shows that this line ended the inscription. Letters fair, 1" high. The 
reading in 1, 6 is certain whatever 1t may mean, 


AkIKATA 
PEZTIMOA 
ZAYTKoOZOoPMIQNA 
ATTONAIOTTEIGHEZTPA 
5 AHZENAYTTAKTICIAAMOKPIT 
QNATTAPA/||/////TEAEXTANAP? 


cara 
paptu|pes Trond 
Aueos Popuiev "A 
ait) Acome(@ns Tpa 
o Ans Nauraxtio:. Aapoxpit 
dlava wapk Tedes Tav ap|yovTer 


If we follow the road which leads east from Naupaktos we reach, after 
passing the terrace on which stood the temple of Asklepios, a rocky isolated 
hillock now occupied by the church of St. George. This is perhaps the site 
of the temple of Aphrodite which Pausanias mentions. Beyond this the 
plain runs up among the hills to the left like a bay. Its eastern boundary 
‘a the Morno, the ancient Euenos. At the head of the bay in the hills is the 
gorge of the torrent called Ska. Some way up its course it receives the 


— ee 
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waters of a second torrent, that of Old Skala. The path along the mountain 
side above this petya rij¢ MaXatocxadas, to give it its modern Greek name, 
is very difficult but it brings us to a moderately level and open space about 
half way up towards the source of the stream. This is the place called 
Longi. It is hard to believe that there can be any vestiges of antiquity 
about, but if we climb down to the torrent itself we see the remaims of two 
retaining walls built to preserve the terrace above from encroachments by 
the water. It is in fact a temple site as the inuscriptions found at it prove. 
The shrine has been built on the very brink of the foaming torrent, for it is 
clearly impossible for the stream to have changed its course much as the 
banks opposite the temple site are almost perpendicular cliffs. A wilder and 
more unlikely site for a temple it would be hard to find, or one more difficult 
to reach, yet it seems to have been a place of no little reputation, The 
Villagers of new Skala, which lies on the mountain side about two hours 
away, tried not long ago to excavate the site secretly, and did in fact uncover 
some half dozen fallen columns which they said were all inscribed; but a fall 
of earth and caleareous deposit from a stream on the level ground above put 
an end to their investigations, but not before they had thrown one piece of 
a column about 7 feet long into the bed of the torrent below. Happily all 
else 1s safely preserved under the landslip. Owing to the difficulty of 
moving the column round in the absence of appliances only a few of the in- 
scriptions covering it could be copied—perhaps a third of the whole number. 
Most of them will be given in cursive with restorations. ‘The necessary 
space on the column appears to have been dressed smooth as required, and 
not much care seems to have been exercised to avoid injuring a neighbouring 
inscription: of course after a few years the contract would be fulfilled by 
both parties to it and there would be no great necessity for keeping the 
recon! in all its integrity. There isa good deal of variation in the size of 
the letters in any one inscription and in the size employed in the different 
inscriptions, Some again are very neat and careful, others rude in the extreme; 
but this variation, at any rate here, seems to be due to the greater or less 
skill of the stone-cutter. It looks almost as if sometimes a man could not 
afford to employ a skilled cutter but tried his own 'prentice hand with 
somewhat indifferent results, 


6.—ATAGAITYXAITFPAMMATEYONTOSE 
OEAPOIZMIAQNOETOYENSIAEN 
NAYTTAKRTOIMHNOZEYOYAIOYATTE 
S49TOLATYPOEMENYOENAYTAKTIOF 
TOLAZKAATTIOITOIENKPOYNOIST A! 

. AAPIONGIONOMAZTASASKAIKOPA 
ZICNAIONOMAZEAEATENOFo) 
KOTENHTIMAZAPIYPIOYEKATE 
PATPIMETTEAEYOEPIAITTAPA f 

10 MEINATNZEANAETATA. 


aan 
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KAIZEQEQTAPAZATYPONKA: 
ACAGQOTATTYNAIRAAYTOYTTS 
EONTEZTOETTITAZZEOMENONE! 
AEMHTTAPAMEINAIZANATEQNA 
15 ATEAHEEZTOKAIOTTPOATTOAOTAS 
MHBEBAIOYTOATTPOATTOAOTAZET! 
TOYTOIZKATATONNOMONAAMIOS 
N//////AEONTOMENEOSBOYTTIO£ 
H///MAPTYPOLAAPNONEQSIAZ 
20 THAEDOVENEIBIOZEYBOOSKAAAIT™ 
ToOENAYTTARTIOIAAMISCZNEAIOS 
AMYNANAPOZTAMEINOKPATHE 
AAMEAZANTIOXOZTTEYPONAAE 
=IAAMOZOAPXQNTANQNANOY 
23 AMZEZONTIAAE=!|AAMOZOAPAAN 
BOYTTIOZKAIZEASIAZTHAEDOY 
NAYTTAS//////KTIOZ XK A 
"Ayaids Tuyas ypapparevorTos 
Geapoig Dikwvos tod Swoia év 
Navwaerot, pnvos Ev@vaiov are- 
joTe Sarupos Mevioe Nautruxtios 
6 vat 'Acx\ariot Toe Ev Kpovvoig trat- 
éaptoy dt dvoua Lwaas Kai Kopa- 
ctor at dvopia Lwoe, eros oi- 
KOEN), Tias apyupiou e€xaTe- 
pa TPIM, ew eAevPepiat, wapa- 
1) pewerwoay dé wos 
xai Lwow rapa Latvpoy wai 
‘Avail Tay yuratka avtTow tro- 
éovres TO €wiTagcoperor et 
de a) Tapapeivaivar a Te ova 
15 aredkns EoTw Kai o TWpoaTobeTas 
pt) BeSatovTw. [poarrotorag éwi 
ToUTot KaTa Tor vosov Aaptos 
Acovropéveos, Bovrriog . 
Maprupa, Aadvar Swolas 
20 TyXédov, Swot Sios Edfoos, KakXerr- 
qos, Nauraxtiow Aapios, Neatos, 
"Apuvavépos, Apetvoxparns, 
Aapéas, 'Avrioyos, Ileupwy, 'AXe- 
Eiéapos o apyor. Tay wvar du- 
Nicoovts AXcE(dayos o apyor, 
Bovrrios, cai Swoiag Tyrédov, 
Nauiuxtios. 


bho 
mall 
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7.—ZTPATATEONTOZAAAIKOYAPZINGEOS 


254 


LO 


10 


AEYTEPONAPXONTOEAEENBOYTTOI 
AOYMHNOSTPOKYKAICYATTEAONTO 
AAZTENEIXABOYTTIOITQIAZKAT |! 
AITAIENKPOYNOIZTTAIAAPIONOIONOMA 
AAOZETTEA////EYOEPIAITOFENCEO! 
KorENHTEIMAZA////PCPYPIOYMMMBEBAI 
QTHPKAT ATONNOMONAAMIOGEAEONTO 
MENEOSBOYTTIOZEMAPTYPolAAE=IAAAE 
MIKKAAAZAPIZETOMAXOEMENAN 
NDIAQNTIMOAACZAEQNAPKIZEAN 
AAAZAAMOZENOCSTIMAICEBOYTTIOI 
|SOFETATPAEKYAPIQONNAYDAKTIO 
QNAN@YAAEZEONTIOIAPXONTES 
AOZAMYNANAPOS OPAZONAME! 
KPATHEAAMOZENOZEBOYTTIOI 


Srpatayeovros Aadixou, 'Apaiwoeos 
To] devrepor, apyorros ée ev Bovrra: 
... kov, pnvag [poxvxdiov, arésorro 
... bas Lwolya, Bovrriot, rae “Ack |ari- 
at Tat €v Kpouvals waidapior, Ot dvopa 
..« Aaos, er’ éXevPepiar, TO yévos oi- 
KoyerT), Telpas apyupiov MMM, BeSar- 
wrnp Kata Toy vopov Adpiog Acovro- 
péveos, Bowrriog. Maprupor, ‘AreEutéas, 
Mixeaéag, 'Aptetopayos, Mévew, 
.. v, Direv, Tipodacs, Aéor, “Apxicwp, 
., adas, AapoFevos, Tinatos, Bovtrioc 
.. tog, Srratpws, Kuépliay, Navirdetioe. 
Tay] vay @uAaroorte of dpyorres, 
..+ Aas, Apivardépos, O@pacwr ‘Aper- 
xpatys, AapoFevos, Botrriot. 


$.—Ltpatayéortos Tay Airwhkev Tpvya =rpa- 


LO 


tiov 8 év 6€ Bovrro:t apyorros Aapiov 
ro AXeFopuerov, pyvos Ev@valov arveé- 
éoro Mexx(owr, Bovrtios, tor “AceXarion 
ToL Ev KPOUVOLS THA apvdpeior, dt dvo- 
pa PirokFevog, To yEros ‘Apdidoyor, 
Tias apyupiov TTMMM, BeSaiwrip 
cata Tov vopor Adutos Acorropéve- 

og, Botrrios. Tlapapevétw &¢ DiedoFel v- 
og wapa Mixxlava ds xa fp Mixeieoy 
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Tomy TO ToTiTagToOmEvor ef Sé pty Toe- 
ol, dTEANS & mwa Eotw ef bé Ti ka wally 
Mixkity toxa & wva Kupia éotw Kal 
o PeSaim7Tnp PeBatovT@ tor ‘AckAariot. 
15 Maprupot, Mévev, Pirwy, Neatos 
... 09, SKoptiav, Evpiiéas, Bovrrioe 
Larupos, Avrixparys, TloAuFevos, 
TloAvapyos, Navractio. Ter wvay 
duxaccort: Aapsos o apyov, Aa- 
20) nokevos, Bovrriot. 


A Trichas is named as fepozijyer in an inscription from Delphi eire. 
229 p.c., vid. Dittenberg, Syll. p. 285, but we know nothing of the one here 
mentioned as Strategos. 


9,—Esri dpyorros Evyajdov ev Bolerrar, 

py vos "Iertrodpoplov, amédora [Nixo- 

at |paros, Bovrrios, rar 'Ackkarimn tan [ev 

«po |pyots, THLE MVOPELOr, ce opol pa Sw... 70 
5 yévog] oixoyery), Texpa¢g apyupiov IPT. 

Befaiw [rip Kata Tor rosor Aapot[evos, 
Bovrrios: wapapevéro [66 tw... wapa 
Nixéotpatov as xa oj Nixoo|rpatog woewy 
To woTiTagcopevoy ei [dé TE xa rally 

10 Nixdetpartos, Toxa & ova [xupia toto Kal 
6 SeBaiwrnp BeSacovre. 
Ei 8€ re iy wePapyéor Sw...... 
éritt|uteor Nixoetpa [ros tTpowan ot Ka 
Gedy xupiog Eotw. Mapt[upor 

15 Tiaros, Mixxaéas, ‘Apiarwr, 
Evperiéas, Pike, Aveioxog 
'AXeFtadas, [erpatas. 
Tay ovay dudaeoorre of apy[orres 
Evpnros, “Apuvavdpos, 

20 Bourriot. 


This inscription is a good instance of the way in which the cutter has 
been obliged to adapt his lines to the space at hiscommand. The first seven 
lines are longer than those below them, which gradually contract in length 
towards the bottom. The letters missing on the right and left hand sides are 
worn away by the action of water. 


10.—lpapparevovros Geapois dv Navraxtat 
@iiwvos Tod Lwala, pyves "Ayvetov, Opacay 
Evfewiéa, Boutros, awééoro ér’ éheube- 
pias Toe AckXarriét TOL Ev KpovVois, copa aPr- 
5 Spetow du dvopa Ed Boudidas, rd yévog Lupor, 
H.S.—VOM.. XII. AA 





546 
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Tipas adpyupiov MMMM, IIpoarodoTas cata Tov 
vopoy Nausog EvEeviéa, Bourrios. Maprupot, 
Aapofevos, Pikwy, ‘Avrioyos, Sxopiwiwr, 
Aeovropévns, Kad\ktadas, Adutos Acorto- 

péveos, Kacomwos, Adwv, Zwrupieay, Taer- 

pov, Aduiog Etfeviéa, Botrrio "Aptvardpos 
Tewavdpov, Naviruxtiog. Tay ovary dudac- 
corr of apyorres Tar Bovrriwy “Aypia- 

éa5, AdXeFidapas. 


11.—This inscription occura on a large slab, apparently a door-post, 
about 7° long, lying under the mass of earth which has fallen upon the 
remains. It is evidently covered with inscriptions. I tried to completely 
excavate the stone by tunnelling, but my utmost endeavours only enabled me 


to copy the 
given from 


two uppermost records. They are in similar lettering to those 
the column. The slab is unbroken but it is not always easy to 


make out the letters owing to the heavy deposit of lime which covers them. 


l'pappare|vovroy Geapois DPikwvos tod Lwola 


12,--0 


10 


15 


peavog Atovuaiov, amedoto Nixiddag N[e]xo- 

ééuov, Twpios, copvdsoy dt Gvopa ‘loriany toe 
‘AckXNariot TOL ep Kpovvots, TELaS dpyupiou 
MMM. DBeSacurijpes xatéaTace Kata Tov vopo- 
yp Aéwva “ApyéAaor, Twpiog. Tar aver dudkdoco- 
prt of dpyovres. Maprupot, PidAdéag, “ApydéAaas, 
PrAcipos, OpacvAaos, Tedécapyos, Zéveoy, 
Taveparys, Tapeoe. 


n same slab as No, 11 and immediately below it. 


[papparevortos Geapots ev Navia- 

«eTwe Apioroxpareos tov Tlapyeriéa, 

pyvos A@apatou, éri é€ apyorrav éy 
Bourrét "AXeEiadéa, Tepalov, drésorra 
Avépe ‘Aptotapyou, ‘Avép@ Olka ////a, PudAa- 
iat, copa avdpetoy, a dvopa Kooyos, TO "yE- 
vos Opaixa, Tae “AckXarids Tot ev Kpovvois, 
dpyuploy pray Tpicay, eT ee ualine Be- 
Bauernpes KaTa Tov powwow Lartupas ‘Apt- 
atoBovkov, Avrioyos, PuAAaion. Maprupor, 
Teicuv, 'Apararv, GaciXas, "AptaTofovios, 
"Apwioiog, Netxapyog, Taveavias, budXaioc: 
"AyXeFiadas, Bourrios, Adop 6 apyer. Tar 
avay dukacoortt ‘AXeFiaéas, Botrrios, 
"Apiorer, PyAXaiog. 
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13.—On a fragment broken from the lower corner of a quadrangular base 
of some kind. There is much missing on the nght hand side of @ and the 
left hand side of 8 the adjacent side. Letters poor and careless. Deposited 
in the house of Christos Tasépoulos, Naupaktos. 


(8) (a) 

a éwitar 
Nav TOP POMLOP . caves ceenne Map- 
vAaS Tupot Ap 
afew hop "EXad [.cecceceacnes Nav- 


| 


waxtio. Tay [ovary duXdocorte 
Tian, AcovToper|ys... 

Aapéas: évy dé Navwlaxtan 

wxog Nixoéapov feo... . 


These new deeds of enfranchisement do not add anything to what is 
already known from the numerous examples found at Delphi. The essentials 
in which all agree are these. The deed is dated either by the Strategos of 
the Actolian League or by the local magistrate alone, or by both together. 
There seems to have been no fixed rule, though attempts have been made to 
formulate one. Obviously it is most valuable to us to find the name of the 
Strategos, The master sells his slave for a certain sum to the god, who by 
making no claim upon the services of his newly acquired servant thereby 
frees him. Certain conditions may be added which must be fulfilled by the 
slave: he may, for example, be required to remain with his master for a certain 
number of years or, again, the emancipation may not come into effect until 
after his master’s death, As it isa contract the seller is bound by law to 
furnish one or more guarantors that he will keep to his bargain, not afterwards 
claiming the services of the slave he has liberated nor refusing to set him free 
after he has fulfilled all the stipulations agreed upon, In places like 
Chaironeia or Dodona, where emancipation takes place under the form of a 
dedication to the god or by declaration before the people assembled, no 
sureties are required, only witnesses, as that is a formal act and not a contract, 
Publicity is secured in all cases in two ways, by the presence of several 
witnesses, the number of whom seems quite arbitrary, and by writing the 
contract in stone in or about the temple. 

Two contributions to history and topography are made by the inscriptions 
from Skala. From No, 8 we get the name of Trichas of Stratos, and from 
No, 7 that of Ladikos of Arsinoe, both hitherto unknown Aectolian Strategoi 
who each held the office twice. When, we can only guess. A, Mommsen, 
Philologus xxiv. 1, has been able to compile from the Delphian inscriptions 
an almost complete list of the Aetolian Strategoi for the period 198-168 z.c., 
and this has had some additions made to it from the inscriptions published by 
Haussoullier, &ull. Le., but these two names do not occur in this list and as the 
character does not indicate an anterior date we must regard them as Strategoi 
of the later years of the League, That the wxowdr tov Airway did not 

AA 2 
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suffer the total extinction represented by Pausanias vii. 16,9 ovpédpia te 
cata €Ovog ta éxdotoy, Aya xai To dv Poxedow 7 Bowwtois 7 érépwbi 
wou Tijs "EAAdéos, xaTeAékutTo Gpolws wayTa, is proved by an inscription 
from Kalydon, given by Cousin lc. p. 183, which dates from the Sullan period. 

Secondly we recover the names of minor divisions of the Aetohans. If 
it is right to regard the Evenos as the division between the Ophieis and the 
Apodoti, the Bouttii are a section of the former, lke the Bomieis and the 
Kallieis. 

No. 11 gives us the Phyllaii and No, 12 the Porii: as to their situation 
nothing can be said. 


The remainder of the inscriptions published are from grave stelat 
principally and of little importance. 


14.—On rough slab of brown stone found in the ruins of the castro of 
Sould, two hours east of Naupaktos. Letters 1)” high,«tone very much 
worn but complete. The inscription has now been put in the demarcheton 
after forming part of the pavement of a threshing-floor for years, This seems 
to be the site identified by Leake as that of Oineon which was the starting- 
point of the disastrous expedition of Demosthenes into Apodotia in 426 B.c. 
Thucydides iii, 94 says that the army spent the night near the temple 
of Nemean Zeus. The remains are fairly extensive and the foundations 
of several public buildings seem recognizable. The inscription given is a 


dedication to Aphrodite. 


PEIAQN ely 
ADPOAITAI *Agpodira. 


15.—On slab of grey sandstone lying near some graves below the ruins 
of Belbina about two hours west of Naupaktos. The lettering is careless and 
varies in size, the two upper lines being three inches high, the lower two. 


Bazin calls the site Makynia, 


A A. 
APAIFO Apaikea 
NIKOAAOY Nixokaoav, 


16,—To the north of Naupaktos and north-west lay the district occupied 
by the Ophicis or Ophioneis who appear to have extended as far eastwards as 
the Maliae gulf. The district which now bears the name of Krivari seems to 
correspond roughly to their country. It is almost destitute of remains, but 
near the junction of the river of Stylia with the Phidaris I found the 
following inscription at the mill of Nikolaos Makrijanni. The letters are 
beautifully cut on a stele of hard white veined stone, with a moulding above 
them. 

KPINOAAOT . KpivoXdou, 
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17.—East of Stylia and almost in the centre of Kravari is the large 
villace of Megale-Lobotina. About 1] hours to the north is the ruined 
monastery of St. Dimitrios near which is o palaidcastro, The following 
rudely, cut inscription 1s found there. Incorrectly published by Bazin 
Mémoive sur U Etolie, 1861. 


NiIKANOP Nixavop 
TAAATEIAE Tatareias 
NoAE TloXe- 
MAIOY paiou. 


One of the most important sites in this part of the country is that of 
Velukhovo. It is perhaps the strongest position in all Aetolia, if indeed the 
site must be claimed for Aetolia at all. The fortress, of great extent, is built 
upon a spur of Vardhdéusi which forms with the opposite ridge a narrow pass 
—the Stend—spanned by a single arch under which flows the Morno coming 
from the valley between Vardhdéusi and Guidna. Above the bridge the river 
is called the Méga and just above the pass it receives the waters of the 
torrent of Velikhovo which defends the east side of the fortress. Below the 
pass along the western foot of the hill flows the red stream of the Kékkino 
river which also unites with the Morno. Leake, who gives a sketch plan 
of the site, Travels in North. tFreece, vol. ii. p. 600, calls it Hyle, a town of the 
Ozolian Lokrians, as we learn from Steph. Byz. He would substitute 
"TAaioe for “Tazo: in Thue, iii, 101 though he would admit the existence of 
a town “Tada also among the Ozolians. Becker De Aetolia adjecta, p. 13, calls 
the site Aigition where Demosthenes was defeated in the expedition before 
mentioned. 

It is possible that epigraphical evidence may turn up to settle the 
identity of the town, as, in addition to the inscriptions copied here I heard of 
at least three more which I was unable to see. 


18.—On a slab about 2 high, with moulding at top: letters well cut, 
about 14” high; upper part much rubbed, but the owner of the stone, 
Dimitrios Konstantello of the khan at the pass, who found the inscription 
about five years ago in the ruins, said that the first word read KaXovixas. 
The character of lines 4-6 smaller than that of lines above them: tho last 
word smaller still. The slab is quite perfect. 


ONIF AE OMLKaS 
NA pa 
KAAONIKAE Kakovixas 
AAMOKPATEIAE Aapoxpareias, 
2 TIATPOKAECE Ilatpoxhéo¢ 
NIKIAAAE Nix«iadas. 


APIZTION "Apiotioy, 


¢| 


eee pee ie gees 
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19—About a mile from the khan, near the ruined church of Haghios 
Vasileios in the middle of the maize fields on the banks of the Morno is 
found a large block, measuring 21’ x 2’. The soil must be removed to lay 
bare the inscription which is beautifully cut, with letters about 2"high, The 
third word is in a much smaller character. Stone perfect. 


AIKAIOPOAIE Acweatorrokes 
NIKATAE Nixaras 
MOAYEXPIO= Modve-yptos. 


20.—Built into the wall of a terrace of modern construction in the fields 
just above the pass, is a large block in which in large irregular characters, 
3” high, is cut the following inscription. The stone is perfect. 


APANINNAAETA "Avevlara ‘Acre 
SEYKOAHEAEAI Geveodnaaicat, 
APTEMITI "Aprepmirte 
ANEOHKAN avéOycay, 


Geveodnoaca: is Doric for @eo..., cf. a somewhat simular inscription 
C.IG. 1934 from Chandler Jnser, Antig. i. p. 86, No. 159, where we have 
Guyarépa Geoxodjcacar ‘Aprepitt. 


21.—On the east of Agrinion the river Eremitza flows into the lake of 
Angelécastro. Following the river up towards its source in the hills 
called Plokopiri, we reach, after passing the site of the old village of Sykia, a 
point where the path passes along the edge of precipices which form the left 
bank of the river. Here in the path lies a flat rock, measuring 5’ x 
4’, The face of it has been covered with inscription but only the upper 
part, in very deeply cut letters 5 inches high, can now be deciphered, 

They read :— 


TEPMQN Tépnep 
EITEAIQN Eiteadwy 
EQITAND "Eorrave([y. 

AAE=THI 
EYAIAQEO=E 


The lower part, in letters only 24 inches high, is too much worn by the weather 
to be made out. A final _ is broken away at the end of the third word. 
We have here a stone of boundary between the Eiteaioi and the Eoitanes, 
undoubtedly two sections of the Eurytanes, just as we find the Ophieis 
divided into smaller ¢ribes—the Bomieis and Kallieis with in all probability 
many more, like the Bouttioi of the Skala inscriptions. The lower part 
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of the inscription would then have defined the boundary with more exactness 
or have stated the penalties attaching to disregard of the limits between the 
two tribes, but it is unfortunately impossible to recover more than the 
few letters given. The stone is well known to all the neighbourhood and the 
place is called more particularly Tppas o Govpves from a curious legend 
and custom connected with it, Bazin ic. p. 317 has also published the 
inscription. 

On the south-western horizon, looking from Agrinion, the conical 
summit rising above the village of Angelécastro is a conspicuous feature. 
The ruined Byzantine tower which crowns it is a witness to its long past 
military simportance. It is in fact no other than Konope, better known 
under its later name Arsinoe, a name of ill sound in later Aetolian history, 
for within its walls Actolian first shed the blood of Aetolian in civil strife, 
It got its new name from Arsinoe, wife and sister of Ptolemy II. Before 
marrying him she had been espoused in 299 Bc. to the Thracian king 
Lysimachos, who must have been on good terms with the Aetolians sometime 
between 297 and 283 B.c.,as he gave his own name to a town in the vicinity. 
His struggle with Demetrios Poliorketes, an enemy of Aetolia, would tend 
to bring about his friendly relations with the League, but history says 
nothing about it. 


22.—On clay slab about 18” high, stamped in letters about 1” high. 


AYEAMIA Aveapia, 


23—On similar slab, but according to finder, Christos Knikéles, 
discovered in different place. 


493 1IM03 Vl "Apowoéwv. 


These were found in the plain on the north side of the hill which 
contains the ruins of the later Byzantine castle erected on the old Hellenic 
akropolis. There are many remains on this plain, which extends as far as 
the river known in ancient times as the Kyathos, including fragments of 
Dorie columns and slabs from what has probably been a small shrine. 

On the road which passes along the south side of the two lakes, and 
which must correspond exactly to the route of Philip in his rapid march 
against Thermon, are many ancient sites. According to Polybios, after 
passing Konope, the Macedonians next reached Lysimachia and Trichonion. 
These will correspond respectively to the ruins found at Papadhatais and 
Gavaléu. 


94—On rough stele in the village of Papadhatais im large rudely 
shaped letters almost illegible, 


SAAAKPOY Padaxpov. 
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25.—White veined stone stele decorated with oak leaves and rampant 
animals, now lying in two pieces at the spring on north side of the akropolis 
hill of Gavaléu, Letters carefully cut. There does not seem to be anything 
wanting at the beginning, though the first letter is mutilated. 


ALLIA:C-L* LENA 


2.—QOn plain slab of brown stone 2' x 1’ in good letters 14" high. 
This and the inseription No. 25 published also by Cousin Bull. de Corr, 
Hell., 1886, p. 189. 


TPOIAE Tpwas 
ANEGHKE avednne, 


27.—On stele above a fireplace: coarse grey stone 2}' high. Letters 
rude and coarse 12° high. 


AAEZIAE "AnreFias, 


=3.—In vineyards east of the hill, 18” high, of that hard, white, veined 
stone which seems to have been imported. Letters fair, about 14” high: 
second word very faint. 


QDEA INNOsS ‘ldehioovog 
ANGIPPAs ‘Av@lraras. 


. On the plateau rising above the eastern end of lake ‘Trichonis, the 
largest and most easterly of the two lakes which occupy the plain in the 
centre of Aetolia, are found the ruins now known as ‘pulaiobdzaro’ close 
to the village of Kephalévrysis. Bazin Ie. calls these ruins the Hellopion 
mentioned in the second expedition of Philip into this region: Pol. xi. 7. 
Lolling, publishing a few fragmentary inscriptions from there, Mitth, des deut. 
Arch. Inst. iv. p. 221, calls it Thermon, the meeting-place of the confederacy, 
and this seems correct. Many antiquities are found by the peasants in the 
maize fields which cover the site, including fragments of statuary in marble 
and bronze. We remember that two thousand statues were found in the 
town by Philip in his first expedition, in 218 Bc. Pol, y. 9. 


29.—The following inscription is found on a large limestone block with 
a simple moulding, Letters shallow, but good, about 1” high: much worn. 
It is just possible that KAIKYAQNION in 1.4 is a mistake in transcription 
or one made by the stone-cutter for KAAYAQNION, But I think the 
copy is correct. Slight fracture at lower left-hand commer, | 
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APOCAIZTONCPOYNTIQNEKAIOIAOKPO!I 
OIMECPOTNTIQNTONETPATACLON 
TONAITQAQNATKOQPONPOAEMAP 
XOTKAIK TAOQNIONAPETAZENEKEN 
a AIEYNOIAETAZEIZATTOYETOIE 
OlZANEQHKAN 


a woAts Tay Ocrourriwy cai of Aoxpoil 
of we[y] 'Ovovrtiwv, Tov otpatayan 
vay Airwiar Avewrov Tokepap 
vou xal Kuéamov, aperas Eveev 

5 xlal evvolas Tag eis attovs Tois 


Gelois avé@nxap. 


North of Kephalovrysis in the village of Mékista is a Byzantine church 
largely composed of blocks from a neighbouring Hellenic temple. - Several 
inscriptions are found in the walls, mostly Byzantine. Some of them are 
given by Bazin Jc. who calls it, ‘l'église des Saints-Archanges.’ G, Cousin, 
who publishes inscriptions from there, Pull. 1886, p. 188, quotes Weil, in the 
Zeuschrift fir Numismatik, vii. p. 125, who calls it Sophia. The real truth 
is that there are two churches in one: the larger one is dedicated to Haghios 
Nikolaos, the smaller, on the south side, to H. Taxiarches, ize. Michacl, The 
more ancient building close by, now in ruins, is the Sophia of Weil. 


$0.—On a large stone walled into the south side of the church is 
the following inscription; it occurs twice, at the right and left hand near the 
top of the stone, while below has been added a much later inscription which 
is illegible. Letters good. Traces—not reproducible—of jy and final o in 
left band line. 


APTEMITOZATEMa, APTEMITOZA 
‘Apréuirog “Asyepol vos. 


Bazin |e, takes this to mean ‘Artemitos, son of Agemon’ but there 
is no doubt that we must regard it as a boundury stone of some kind perhaps 
set up on land belonging to the temple. We learn from Hesych. that 
"Hyeporn was a title of Aphrodite, as well as of Artemis. Anton, Liber. 4 
mentions the cult of Artemis “H-yeuory at Ambrakia. 


31.—On the north side of lake Trichonis, high up in the bosom of 
Mount Viena, is Soponikos near important ruins of castro and temple. In 
the apse of the small church of the Holy Apostles, forming the Holy Table, 
is a large block 3'x 2' on which is cut the following inscription in deep clear 
letters 19° high: the eleventh word only 1, Quite perfect: find-place 
unknown, but the village itself contains remains of good buildings and it may 
come from near them, 


a tt — = =. _ 7 = Ls) - & —— 
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KAAAIZETIATOE AIZEXPIQNGS Kakdtotiatos Aloo ypioras, 
ETON KZ XAIPE érav Kt’. yaipe. 
FTPATN KAAAIETIATOY Srparw Kad\crtiarod, 
ETQN NE XAIPE ETOH Be . ‘yaipe, 
AIKEoTIOAIE Atwedrronus 
AYKIAA ETON KZ Avxiéa, érav Kf . 
XAIPE yalpe. 


$2-—Where Mount Viéna comes quite down to the lake and almost 
closes the road along its northern shore is placed the town of Paravéla with 
interesting and well preserved remains, The ancient name of the town is 
not known, Bazin conjectures it to have been Boukation, a town found in 
an inscription from Krionéro, where are the remains of the temple of the 
Syrian Aphrodite of Phistyon. The following late inscription comes from 
Paravéla. It is on a thin slab of white marble, in three pieces but otherwise 


perfect, 
EYTIOPOC Ebropos 
ENMINIKOYATT "Exwikov an 
EAC YGEPOC 3 ehevdepos, 
ETWNNE éTaY VE » 
XAIPE yaipe. 


In north Aetolia, the district occupied by the wild Eurytanes, inscriptions 
aré rare and ruins also are not found in any quantity; most of them are in 
the north-west corner which seems to have been Aperantia. 


$3.—North of Haghios Vlasios lies the poor village of Haghios Vastileios 
on the south bank of the river of Agaliands, a little above where it receives 
the waters of the Agraphiotiké potamé from the north, In the threshing- 
floor of the Sepyravéwr is found the following inscription brought from the 
neighbouring ruins many years ago. Tt is on a slab of native grey stone 
18" high, in irregular letters. In spite of the criticisms of Bazin thirty years 
avo—Mémoire, p. 299—the villagers still cherish the idea that the inscription 
refers to the hidden treasures of the two neighbouring kingdoms, of 
Aperantia across the river and the city which stood near their own village. 


=iIMA Lupa. 
QECAOTOE Peodoros 
PIAQPAE Piawras. 
KPITOAA KperoXaog 
of ‘Apéupa, 


APAYMA 
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Two of these names only are Greek, the others barbarian; one seems to 
be wanting at the top of the stone. They may be three Aperantian 
magistrates, two of them at least with Greek names, but all three having 
fathers who bear names of a barbaric origin. In the last line the first A 
seems to have been cut by mistake for A, Stone broken only at top. 


34.—Far away in the north-west at the foot of the conspicuous cone 
called Djouka [ =hill] lies the village of Lepiand. Ina tomb opened in the 
field of V. G. Pharmakes there was found the following on a slab of brown 
sandstone 18” square in rude, deeply cut letters 1’ high. Broken at top right- 
hand corner, 
ANTIKPATEI ‘Avtixpare:[a 
ANTIAIFROY "Arridixov. 


Still further north, almost as far as the river Platanias, once the 
boundary between Greece and Turkey, is the village called Zelianitsa which 
contains a great cemetery. Of all the reported finds of inscriptions the 
following three are all that have escaped destruction. 


35,—On a slab of coarse grey sandstone much worn in fairly careful 
lettering. In possession of Kéoras Zaxaxns. 


EYTYA dro vopos 

AINIXOY Aiviyou. 

KAEOTAS KAeoras 

TEAEMMOY Teréupov. . 


The first word is probably Edviveyos: there appear the fragments of an 


o and an M™ on the stone. 


36.—Fragment of stele 15" wide in possession of the Chrysaphogeorgatol, 
Letters 1" high rather rude. Found five years ago. 


TEAENIKo= Tederiwogy 
ATOPAIOY ‘Aryopaiou, 


97—Stele 18" wide of a grey sandstone beautifully prepared for 
inscription, Letters very clearly cut. Found recently on the north side 
of the ruins by the Chrysaphogeorgaioi along with very fine gold earrings 


and other ornaments. 


EYPYNOMH Evupvvouy 
TIMALoPoOY Tiparyopov. 


W. J. WoopHouse. 
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THE THEATRE AT MEGALOPOLIS. 


Tue following is the principal part of a letter published in the Athenaenm 
of Angust 5th last, explaining my change of view with regard to the scenic 
arrancements of the theatre at Megalopolis :— 


‘In order to [explain my change of view] I must recall as briefly as 
possible the main point at issue between Mr. Gardner? and Prof. Dorpfeld. 

‘Before the theatre at Megalopolis stood a large building—the 
“ Thersilion ’"—whose portico served as the background or jrens scenae, in 
front of which the actors in the theatre played. The eriginal level 
immediately in front of this portico—ie. the level at which the actors 
originally stood—was 3 ft. 3 in. above the original level of the orchestra of 
the present theatre; but the level immediately before the portico was 
afterwards lowered, to precisely this extent, by the addition of three steps 
to its stylobate, So far all parties are agreed. Then arises the question on 
which the whole controversy turns—To what period, relatively to the 
“ Thersilion,” is the theatre to be assigned? Is it contemporary with the 
portico in its original form? or is it contemporary with the lower steps of 
the portico? Mr, Gardner holds the former view, and thence draws the 
inevitable conclusion that there was either a terrace or a platform, some 
3 ft. 3 in. in height, before the portico—in other words, there was a sage. 
Prof. Dérpfeld adopts the other alternative, and explains the difference of 
level by the hypothesis, not of a terrace or platform before the portico, but 
of an earlier theatre, contemporary with the “Thersilion” in its original 
form, and lying at a higher level than the theatre now in existence. 

‘I think any one who reads pp. 50 agg. of our publication, where the 
two theories are set out at length, will feel that Prof. Dorpfeld’s view 
accounts better both for the levels and for the addition of the lower steps to 
the portico than the one which Mr. Gardner and I have so long agreed in 
adopting. At the same time there are very strong arguments in favour of 
Mr, Gardner's theory, one of which I have until recently regarded as 
conclusive. 

‘1. The first argument is mainly epigraphical. The seats of honour, 
which are probably somewhat /afer m date than the rest of the theatre, bear 





1 [Mr, Ernest Gardner, Director of the British School at Athena.] 
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an inscription which it is difficnlt to place, on epigraphical grounds, much 
lnter than the middle of the fourth.century Bc. while the foundation of 
Megalopolis did not take place till $70 s.c. Prof. Dirpfeld’s theory crowds 
into this narrow interval two theatres, and (corresponding to them) two sets 
of steps before the portico, the later steps being, moreover, distinguished 
from the earlier by marked differences of technique (7 clamps for 4 
clamps, lead-runnings, and inferior fitting of joints). 

‘2. The other argument, in its original form, was wholly independent 
of epigraphy, being based entirely on a comparison of the technique of the 
theatre seats with that of the upper steps of the portico on the one hand 
and the lower steps on the other, Since the seats are (as usual) but loosely 
ailjusted to each other, and devoil of clamps, the only point of comparison 
possible was the treatment of the surlace of the stone. Now the front 
surface (naturally better preserved than the top surface) of the lower steps 
wis found on examination to present a totally different appearance from that 
of the upper, and the front surface of the theatre seats was found to resemble 
exactly that of the wpper steps. It seemed, then, that we were bound, in 
the assignment of relative dates, to class the seats and upper steps together 
as against the lower steps, not (as Prof. Dorpfeld’s theory required) the seats 
and lower steps together as against the upper. 

"Each of these arguments, taken by itself,appeared to Mr. Gardner to bo 
conclusive ; while Iso far differed from him as to place the epigraphical 
argument in a very subordinate position, since, without being a specialist in 
epigraphy, I was aware that it is impossible (judging only from the forms of 
the letters) to date a provincial inscription within very narrow limits, My 
faith in our own theory depended, therefore, on the second argument—the 
technical one ; and it is because a more recent visit to Megalopolis, and a 
more searching examination, convinced me that this second argument was 
less good than I had formerly supposed, that I was obliged to withdraw my 
signature from our account of the theatre? and to range myself on Prof, 
Dorpfeld’s side. What we had formerly regarded as a difference of technique 
now appeared to me to be only a difference in the degree to which the stone 
had been worn or weathered, In fact, I found at least one case of transifion 
between the two kinds of surface-marking—a transition obviously due to 
weathering, 

‘Mr, Gardner maintains that if this be so, the argument is, if anything, 
stronger than before. The lower steps are so little worn that their front 
surface shows everywhere the kind of net-work lines made by the tooth- 
chisel, while on that of the upper steps these lines are nowhere visible. 
This, he contends, implies a difference of date too great to admit of the scats 
of honour, with their apparently fourth century inscriptions, being contem- 
porary with, or later than, the lower steps. The argument, even in this 
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[That my name appeared alter all, is due to the fact that the editors did not consider 
themselves at liberty to admit 50 important an alteration in joint work which waa actually 
passing throngh the press. ] | 
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form, is (I admit) a strong one; but, since its value depends entirely on the 
date of the inscription, which I have always refused to take as a final 
criterion, I am quite consistent in refusing to pin my faith to it.’ 


It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out that my ‘ Plea for Vitruvius” 
(Excavations at Megalopolis, p. 92), being wholly independent of our theories 
about the Megalopolitan theatre, requires no modification in consequence of 
my altered views. I still consider that insufficient weight has been given to 
the direct evidence of Vitruvius, writing about the Greek Theatre of his 
own day, and that misinterpretation of that writer's statements has led to . 
an unfair prejudice against his trustworthiness. Whatever conclusions we 
may arrive at with regard to individual theatres, Vitruvius must be fairly 
reckoned with before we can regard the general question of a Greek stage 
as finally settled, 

Wittiuam Lorine, 


ERRATUM, 


Excavatrons AT Mroavoronia, Pl 1.—The Seale of Ancient Greck Stadea is incorrectly 
drawn. ‘This does not affect the calculation of the length of the town-walls on p. 114.—W. L. 
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